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AVIS. 


WE are always proud of the correspondence ofa lady, but we fear that. we have 
mot much cause to flatter ourselves on this occasion. The letter of Felicia 
Hemans, though dated St. Asaph, Nov. 14, was, we apprehend, intended for the 
late Editor, who departed this life some months ago, and not a remnant of the old 
stock at present exists. We gather this from what is said about “ a portrait of 
myself’’—it is well for him that he is at rest—for it is refused. We have no such 
aspirations; but if she be inclined to transfer her regard from a dead to a 
living Editor, he can have no objection to accept the offer of her hand. 

C.’s two papers; =.’s also; S.W.S. on Pvuetry and Painting; The Test of 
Wit, and The National Gallery ; New Song by Mr. Martin, and Refinements ; 
Death of the World; A Portentous Phenomenon ; 4's Tale of the Departed; 
and W. X.'s Dead Priest—these we notice as accepted, or received, and under 
consideration, and we do so by desire. The titles of papers, by our select contri- 
butors, which need no consideration, it is not our custom to anticipate. 

“ Matuews’ Safety Gig,” of which we have received a long written descrip- 
tion from Bethnal-green, is really not the sort of gig that we dealin; and we 
were a little surprised at the name coupled with such a vehicle of amusement. 
It is too cumbrous an article for us—our Surgeon disapproves of it very much. 

By our laws a man may be havged for robbing himself; and that is on the 
ground of an attempt to defraud others. Such is precisely the case, and such 
ought to be the reward of the writer, who copies his own printed articles (and, 
still worse, those of another), with the design of fraudulently palming them on a 
later publication as originals, for a valuable consideration. We shall be under- 
stood—and probably Mr. Ackerman is by this time aware of his obligation, in 
the Repository, and Forget Me Not, for “ twice sold secondhand originals,’’ from 
the same quarter, Two of our contemporaries have also, as we learn, been suc- 
cessfully practised upon by this honourable gentleman. 

We thaak P. for his information and good wishes. The book shall be left 
for him. 

Pooh, nonsense! what a fuss about the misprint ofa word. Let T.S. make the 
correction now with his bad pen, and prevent the necessity in future by mending it. 
An old friend of ours, when he received a letter badly written, used to throw it in 
the fire, saying, “ When a man writes, I suppose he intends to be read, therefore, 
if he can’t write legibly, he ought not to write at all.” 

C. gives good advice, and we are grateful. Not so forhis “ Physic for Word- 
catchers,” and “ Gentility,” and we say it with regret. As pieces of pleasantry 
they are essentially bad. He shines mostin Council. Aristotle was an excellent 
critic in poetry, but he wrote none—none, at least, that time thought worth pre- 
serving. This deserves to be remembered. C.is quite mistaken with respect to 
the author of certain articles. 

Resectep :—The Essex Man’s Wedding; M.T.S. To Mary; The Friends 
of a Day ; The Monkey Appeal; S.s Life of a Fiacre; aud The History of 
the Snuffers. Several of these, and others, that we have rejected, are not without 
merit, but they fall short of the standard required. They are all, with “ Monkery” 
and “ Knavery,” deposited with our Publisher, till claimed, 

“ Female Beauty ;’ ‘* Travels in France ;’? “ Symptoms of Authorship ;” 
“ Visit to Mount Etna ;” and Mr. THomas PLAINWAY, on Mechanics’ Iustitu- 
tions and Apprentices’ Academies, next month. 

A. B. has really tasked us beyond our skill. He tells us, that his “ Hair is 
very thin,” and wishes to know whether we “ recommend Macassar Oil, Bear’s 
Grease, or what”—and what our © opinion is of frequent cutting.” Dans cet em- 
barras, we are exceedingly puzzled how to advise ; but if we may venture an opi- 
nion on this head, we should say, that under its peculiar circumstances, we think 
that cuééing is an extravagance which A. B. can very ill afford, 
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“A MAD WORLD, MY MASTERS!” 


“ Lend me your ears—but not to keep— 
And if you’ve eyes, prepare to weep.” 


‘¢ Invent portum,” said the goodman, who had been buffeted about 
enough by fortune and the world. He had reached the haven, passed as 
it were that door which is a dead stop to bailiffs, as the crossing of its 
threshold pays all debts. I really begin to wish that I had done the same, 
not through fear of law or equity, (though a prudent man might well say 
‘* for this relief many thanks’’) ; but I have lived too long, and feel as 
little at my ease as a youth of sixteen would in his first suit of boy’s clothes 
—except that instead of my out-growing, every thing has out-grown me, 
I don’t know whether I stand on my head or my heels—all the ancient 
land-marks are removed, and I am quite abroad—at least 1 seem very far 
from being at home. 

Being an old man—old even as things go—not sixty, which is now-a- 
days to be quite a boy—but some seventy-five, which, spite of fashion, 
and all that can be done with the aid of the tailor, dentist, and wig-maker, 
is, 1 contend, and that feelingly, no chicken. Well, I look about, and 
had some wizard been here, the scene, and all that composes it, could not 
have been more completely metamorphosed. Even my old favourite 
‘“‘ penny-post”? is twopence, and mile-stones are made of tron—hearts, 
too, I believe. But as we have mile stones, which are mile-something- 
else, Mr. CHRISTIE, who (unlike his father—I knew him well,) is a good 
scholar, adopts in his love of accuracy, a mode of making assurance doubly 
sure, and advertizes “ A lady of fashion’s library of’’—what think 
you ?—** books /”——Morning Chronicle, Nov. 4. 1 dare say, in the pre- 
sent chopping and changing of terms and things, that there are aviaries of 
CATS, and so on. In fact, I know nothing, and nothing knows me, 
Formerly, old men were respected as the sources and depositaries of expe« 
rience and knowledge, but now, instead of having made progress, I find 
that every day throws me behind me not to be considered the dead 
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alive, I am obliged to pass a life of constant enquiry and search after 
instruction. I recollect that if I had been asked, when a boy, whether I 
had rather go to Newgate or to school, I should have said Newgate without 
hesitation—and now forsooth at seventy odd, I am obliged to go to school 
again—a day school—for every day is there some new system, or science, 
or conundrum to learn. ‘This is really too bad—my legs totter, and I 
can't stand it—I must be off. 

Is it not intolerable to be constantly twitted by a parcel of urchins, 
whom we used to flog* for chattering or frown into profound silence, with 
—‘* Well, old gentleman, you never expected to live to see this! If our 
old grand-dads were to look down, or up, what humdrum blockheads and 
noodles they would think themselves! ‘They fancied they were vastly 
wise in their time—one-eyed monarchs of the blind!” Such is my 
recreation ; and I never go out to a party, or receive one at home, but I 
am compelled to sit ** with sad civility,’ and as the representative of days 
gone by, hear the ridicule and contempt of the posthumous fame of the 
departed—departed, as 1 used to think, covered with laurels, and with 
bays,— 

“ By wit, by virtue, and by valour won.” 


Once a man, twice a child—is true enough, and in a better sense than 
it generally receives; for it is not only so in the weakness of knees and 
intellect, but [I must own in the advantages also of childhood, for to me 
every thing is new, and matter for admiration—mine is indeed a green 
old age. Amidst all my vexation, this is something—it sometimes causes 
me to be as much amused with this pantomimic world, as I was formerly 
with the pantomime of the stage. ‘Talking of the stage, (exeuse my being 
a little garruluus—I have a double-right to be chaldish,) I remember 
GarricK—every old gentleman remembers Garrick—a wonderful crea- 
ture—prodigious actor—‘* we shall never look upon his like again!” I 
always say so in all companies, and no one ever contradicts me—the 
young can't, and the elderly gentlemen of the present day invariabl 
declare in society, that he lived long before thetr time! Now, the trut 
is, that I actually did see Garrick—tI saw him three times in three of his 
best parts, and (between ourselves, and to speak unaffectedly,) I was 
heartily glad when he had *done—for I was waiting for Harlequin and 
Columbine—actors much more to my taste at that period, for | was home 
for the holidays. However, to say one has seen GARRICK is something, 
and I always make the most of it—but I may confess privately, that my 
judgment in the matter at that hour of the day was not worth much, and 
if theatrical history had not made such a fuss about him, I verily believe 





* The wholesome maxim, “ spare the rod and spoil the child,” is, I understand, 
abolished in our schools, idle boys being included, as J imagine, in Mr. MarR-' 
TIN'S Act againat cruel/y fo Asses. 

I like the milk, ay, the cream of human kindness, and “as your dull ass will 
not mend his pace with beatiug,” I would spare it; but while we regulate the 
conduct of man towards animals, J] think it would be as well to endeavour to cor- 
rect the behaviour of animals amongst themselves. I would therefore trounce the 
sad poG for worrying the cat; and I would most assuredly pull up the cat for 
tormenting the Mouse—eat him if you please, but none of your cruelty ! 

I am no poet, therefore give the hint to others for a poetical police report, in 
imitation of * The Butterfly’s Ball,”-—the owl, the mayistrate,—ferrets, oflicers 
or runners, and deuced good runners they are, and so on. 
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that none living would, whatever his merit, have felt themselves justified 
in their rapturous panegyric. It is true that one here and there may have 
had a powerful turn that way, and the impression on them might be so 
great that nothing in after life could please them so much—boys at that 
time like myself, | believe it—J never liked any pantomime half so well 
as one I saw in the year 1765. I don’t believe there ever will be such a 
pantomime—* Je shall never look upon 1Ts like again !”” 

But Iam running quite wide of the mark. I wish to speak of what I 
never saw before—things that almost take from me my identity, and make 
me a stranger in my native land. 

London is now no easier to find than a needle in a bottle of hay. The 
metropolis or mother-city is a smothered city, where they eat wool and 
think they are breathing air, and if it were not for St. Paul's, we should 
not know where to look for it. I live in a well-paved noisy street, near 
Paddington, and some of my old country friends occasionally come up, 
and, after spending a few weeks with me, return, and, good easy souls! 
(Heaven forgive them for lying,) say they have been to London—they 
might as safely have said so, if they had been sojourning at Hammersmith 
or amped. Indeed three-quarters of what is called London say when 
they leave home, that they are going to town. 

Street afier street and square after square arise,—‘ spare my aching 
sight,’’ till I am utterly bewildered. If I stay at home, as I am obliged 
sometimes with the gout for a week or so, I am sure to find, or rather 
lose, myself in some new street or square, and forced to enquire my way. 
But the most extraordinary thing of all is, that these interminable rows of 
buildings are scarcely roofed in before they are occupied. One would 
really suppose that thousands and thousands of people, families and all, 
were roaming about without a shelter, for the moment a new house is 
built, in they rush, as if they had long been denied any asylum of the 
sort. What becomes of the old ones, I know no more than I do what 
becomes of the old moons, but I conclude that they are as fully inhabited 
as the new ones, or these poor houseless beings would never consent to 
pay a higher rent for inferior buildings in point of solidity of structure 
and convenience as it respects their mercantile occupations, 

Then the streets forsooth must be Macadamized as they call it—and 
what is the consequence ? Why, if one is only to have the dust, and not 
hear the rumbling of the carriages, one might as well live in the country. 
It has been said that ** London is gone out of town’’—I don’t know where 
itis gone to for my part, but if it is, is that any reason why the country 
should come to town, and make all our delightful noisy streets dull turn- 
pike roads? Loving a town life, it vexes me to the bone to think of it. 
«A mad world, my masters!” is.a saying of old standing, but never so 
applicable as at present. Nothing where it was—nothing two days alike 
—even HRedlam, where most wanted, is removed. But as merchants, 
stock-jobbers and tradesmen have all left Moorfields and its vicinity, it 
was judicious perhaps in Bedlam to move after them! What Jack Cade, 
in the reign of Henry VI. proposed, seems now not quite improbable: 
‘* In Cheapside,” said he, ** shall my palfrey go to grass.” He added— 
“| will make it felony to drink small-beer.’? Whether any such act was 
ever passed, I can’t say, but I am sure that some such vulgar opinion 
obtains, or we should never see footboys, Jew roller-boys, and boys that 
used to sweep the crossing, who have merely been dragged through the 
Stock Exchange, deluging their throats at the Albion, the Castle and 
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Falcon, London, and the rest, with flowing goblets of hock, sauterne, 
and champagne at their meals. 


In my younger days, reading and writing were in the lower orders, very 
suspicious accomplishments. 


“ Cade. Dost thou use to write thy name? or hast thou a mark thyself, like an 
honest plain dealing man, 


“ Clerk. Sir, 1 thank God, I have been so well brought up. that I can write 
my name. 


*“ All. He hath confest : away with him: he’s a villain and a traitor. 
“Cade. Away with him, I say: hang him with his pea and inkhorn about bis 
neck.” Henry VI. p. 2. 


Something of this feeling prevailed many years ago, but at present 
scholars are as plentiful as blackberries—and promise to be about as 
valuable, as well to themselves as to society. Haberdashers leave off 
measuring tape and winding silk at eight o’clock, to thread the mazes of 

hilosophy or find out the longitude ; day-labourers have their institute, 
Sonne and professors; and shop-boys are (if the moon does not change) 
to have their university. After such a preparatory education numbers 
will of course go to college—the King’s Bench is so styled, I understand. 
What will be the result of all this ? Why, that it will spoil both parties, 
high and low—for the latter will be unfitted for their station and the 
steady pursuit of that employment, on which the support and comfort of 
themselves and families depend;* and the former, learning becoming 
vulgar and unfashionable, will revert to the habits of th’ olden time, when 
barons disdained the ability to write their own names, and held “ a 
lerned clerke’’ as one of base degree, while the distinctive mark of true 
nobility and gentle blood consisted principally in an iron glove on the 
hand in the stirring hour of war, and a hawk on the wrist in the piping 
times of peace. In those days, the barons thought with the worthy in 
Shakspeare, as thus: ‘* To be a well-favoured man is the gift of fortune, 
but to write and read comes by nature,’’ and consequently too common 
to be valued. 

What shall T say of eating and drinking, the soul of joy, and the sup- 
oe of sorrow, for without these both would soon be at an end—even the 
atter, with all its sobs, sighs, and protestations, can’t get on without. 
But how are we here? Why, to believe a Mr. Accum, “ death is in 
the pot’’—the origin, I suppose, of the phrase ‘‘ going to pot’’—and 





* Let schools for the instruction of children in reading, writing, and arithmetic 
multiply—it is fit that every man should be able to read his bible, and keep and 
render an account of his expences and labour. More for the bulk of mankind is 
not only superfluous, but injurious. The social compact is at an end, if we are 
all to be masters and no servante—this, extremes meeting, is a savage state. Dr. 
SouTHEY formerly rejoiced in this couplet :-— 


“ When Adam dug and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman?” 


but he is now wiser, and estimating the effect of “a little learning” on that dan- 
gerous thivg, the human miad, would approve of this parody :— 


When all are scholars to a man, 
Where is then the labouring clan ? 


When I see that the speculators and adventurers in this affair derive no un- 
worthy political or pecuniary advantage from it, I shall believe them sincere and 
honest iv their design ; but J shall nevertheless be sure that they are in error, 
and know not, in its conseqtences, what they do. 
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every article edible and bibible prepared for the comfort of the stomach 
is poison. Here’s a pretty pass—we are fallen on Paradisaical times 
iolenk, when every description of what we were wont to call the good 
things is like the forbidden fruit, tempting to the sight and fatal to the 
taste. But it is not one tree, with notice, but the whole orchard is under 
aban. So I, who have been feeding well for more than three score years 
and ten in peace and quiet, am at last to sit down to my dinner with the 
prospect and apprehension of being poisoned like a rat in a hole, the pre- 

aration in the pantry both for him and me being equally destructive ! 
Man, however, from all that I can see, has not entirely left off eating, but 
imprudent to the end, he, it would appear, like his father Adam, 

“Scruples not to eat 
Against his better knowledge.”—P. L. b. xi. 


Dangerous as eating and drinking may b’, leaving off the practice 
would, as I shrewdly suspect, be still more to be dreaded. However, as 
in law (so the lawyers tell me) there is no injury without a remedy, so 
it is now with respect to every other inconvenience or disease. To be- 
lieve the advertisements, he is a fool who suffers either the one or the 
other—the want of health or money. Among the former benefactors of 
mankind we have, I observe, a Dr. KircHENER, who appears, as his 
name would denote, to have his ‘* animus in patinis,”” and he steps in 
and takes up the cudgels, a belli-gerent, against the horrors denounced 
by Mr. Accum against the recreations of the stomach. He has written 
a book, and strenuously recommends, (names are open of course to all 
sorts of freedom, when things are no longer the same,) he recommends 
what he is pleased to call his ‘* perswaders’’—*‘ delicate monster !’? With 
a becoming fear of the bane, I was anxious to take a peep at the antidote, 
but I am by no means convinced that there is not more danger in the list 
of recipes than in the bill of fare. The work indeed is a sort of epigram, 
for the only excellent point in it is at the end. It terminates with “ the 
pleasure of making a will.’? After taking all the doses prescribed, the 
very next thing to be done, as the doctor seems to think, and properly, is 
to set about making your will,—Administration and probate—the ad- 
ministration of the physic, and the probate of the will—cause and effect ! 

If all Mr. Accum says were really true, there would be some sense in 
cutting off one of our meals, but till 1 am sure of it, I can never forgive 
the loss of supper—delightful meal! the only period of the day, when 
you can get friends and the whole family together devoid of care. But it 
is gone—for dinner at seven or eight o’clock makes it impossible to any 
one but a horse that eats all nizht, A facetious old Oxonian crony of 
mine, speaking on this subject the other day, observed to me that dining 
at these hours made a good dinner satis—*‘ and satis SUPERque,”’ said 
he, ‘* would be a work of supererogation.’’ That may be all vastly well, 
but such jokes go very much against my stomach. 

Many the good frolic I have had in the streets after nightfall; but the 
thing can’t be done now—one might as well play off one’s midnight 
pranks at noon—ay, better, for the gas has made the town lighter at night 
than it is in the day—indeed the discovery appears rather lucky in the 
feeble old age of the sun, (the London sun I mean,) for I often see it 
lending him a light in the shops at mid-day. It may in fact be consi- 
dered as a sort of sccond edition of The SuN—an evening publication ! 

Folks at present appear to have no fear of either light or fire, for 
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behold how they crowd aboard the steam-boats. I once had the hardi- 
hood to embark, but the moment I took a peep down at the engineer 
moving about in his infernal regions, than tae a bolt, and was on 
shore m atrice. The man who first ventured on the ocean in a frail 
bark, was said to have a treble dose of brass hoops round his heart, but 
here we have blowing up superadded to going down, and nobody seems 
afraid. Why, Aratus, Phenom. v. 299. says that he who goes on board- 
ship, odsyor de dia Evdcy aid “eeuxe,* has but a plank between him and 
eternity—but I suppose there is some new caul discovered, which is a 
preserver against fire, as well as water, and burning and drowning are 
now mere matter of history. 

I must come to a close, though I have not half done, but I cannot help 
observing that the duty on books imported is at present on the weight— 
an odd way of appreciating literature! However, I can scarcely believe 
that this is by the scale; and if not, it is a bad financial measure, as the 
revenue must benefit very little by the impost. Probably, viewed in this 
light, it was not amiss after all, if it should induce our continental neigh- 
bours to import the works of our authors on the same principle. 

Few indeed are the relics of a wise and virtuous antiquity. My own 
day, and nearly all my recollections, have passed away. Pope would not 
suffer an old stump of a tree to be removed that had long been near his 
house, but they have grubb’d up all my old stumps. Even Windsor 
Castle, which I always thought would have lasted my time, is undergoing 
a thorough change ; but it is cheering to see once in three years that, 
though highwaymen are gone out, stopping on the king’s highway at 
Eton still obtains ; and though Westminster Hall is so be-filagreed and 
transmogrified, the Westminster boys still annually charm us with their 
eleemosynary Cap, and the good taste they display in continuing to make 
this, and the delicate scenes in Terence, a part of their liberal education. 

One other thing | must mention, and I do it with gratitude and delight. 
I never pass the Biase Guards but I see the same two men on horseback 
that I used to see there twenty years ago. I dwell too with pleasure ona 
late trial by combat, and men occasionally sent to gaol for believing in 
ee oe it not for these and such little relics of a noble anti- 
quity, which serve to swear by, and identify the land of my birth, I should 
be content to say ‘* mors mihi munus erit,” but these surviving charms 
amid the wrecks of time make the life I lead, with all its vexatious inno- 
vations, still endurable. 

* * 
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LET no one say, you'll always find 
That ‘* out of sight ts out of mind:’’— 
Of others true, but not of me, 

For.in my mind’s eye still I see 

My absent wife! and I can prove 
There’s no abatement in our love— 
No check it is, but an assistance— 

I love her better—at a distance / 





* Or better antoyts. 





THE FINE ARTS. 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE NECESSITY OF A NATIONAL ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF THE FINE ARTS, AND WHETHER THE ENGLISH NATION ARE 


EVER LIKELY TO EXCEL INART: IN ANSWER TO THE EDINBURGH 
REVIEW. 


By a national encouragement of the fine arts is meant an encourage- 
ment at the expense of the nation, under the patronage of the govern- 
ment. Those who regard the arts of design with the prejudices of Rous- 
SEAU would have them discouraged entirely, while others, with the late 
Alderman BoyDELL, would make them an affair of nativnal profit; and 
others again, with the energetic FusEL1, would rather deter than delude, 
An eminent critic* in the “* Edinburgh Review” has sneered at the plas- 
tic and graphic arts, as subjects beneath the attention of a man of deep 
thinking, and only to be cultivated as the amusement of an idle hour. 
Other men of equal eminence and consideration, on the contrary, attach 
considerable importance to their cultivation and influence on morals and 
society. Lord SipMouTHt in an excellent paper on the affinity between 
painting and writing, which obtained the Oz ford prize in 1779, thinks 
the efforts of the pencil “ as effectual in reclaiming mankind as the pre- 
cepts of morality. An Athenian courtezan,’’ he observes, * forsook at 
once the habitual vices of her profession on seeing the decent dignity of a 
philosopher, as represented in a portrait ; and the terrors of the y of 
judgment operated so forcibly on the imagination of a king of Bulgaria, 
that he instantly embraced the religion which held out such punishments, 
and invited with rewards equally transcendant.’’ Plato seems to have 
been impressed with as high ideas of the powers of these arts, though, as 
he thought, they might be applied to the worst of purposes, he excluded 
them entirely from his imaginary commonwealth. Quintillian thinks 
that painting should be placed in competition with eloquence rather than 
with poetry, and sometimes even to its advantage. Cicero frequently 
allows it the praise of being the only art that could rival the powers of ora- 
tory. Simonides has observed that a picture was a silent poem, and a 
poem a speaking picture. 

This high estimate of the powers and influence of the fine arts, made 
by the best and wisest men of antiquity, has been corroborated recently by 
the British House of Commons in a formal declaration, on purchasing the 
Elgin marbles, that their cultivation was of the highest importance to the 
fame of the nation. The two leading party reviews of Great Britain, the 
Edinburgh and the Quarterly, have recently admitted lengthened discus- 
sions on their merits, in their used-to-be political pazes. 

Before admitting the absolute necessity of a government patronage of 
the fine arts, or in other words a public employment of the most eminent 
professors, it may be well to consider the often-mooted question, whether 
wt be possible for the English nation ever to become eminent in the fine 
arts. 


Two writers in the above-named reviews have considered this subject 





* R. Payne Knight. 


+ On the affinity between PAINTING and WRITING, iv poiut of composition.— 
Annals of the Fine Arts, Vol. I. 
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at large, and with much attention, and differ as widely in their opinions as 
if the subject was only of Whig or Tory interest, instead of belonging to 
that of mankind. 

The Edinburgh Reviewer, in an essay, of which Farrington’s Life of 
Sir Joshua REYNOLDs furnishes the text, denies the possibility, and 
discourages the exertions of our native professors and patrons. The 
oe however, supports the conjecture, and encourages the hopes of 

th. 

The Edinburgh critic very properly considers the thin octavo volume 
put forth by Mr. Farrington, the Royal Academician, as an insidious at- 
tack upon the memory of Sir JosHvuA REYNOLDs, in regard to the dis- 
pute between him and the Royal Academy, which ledto Reynolds’s resige 
nation of the presidential chair. In this opinion the reviewer is neither 
singular nor original, for in the fourteenth quarterly number of “* Annals 
of the Fine Arts,’ (published on the Ist October, 1819,) appears ‘‘ a 
vindication of Sir JosuvA REYNOLDs from the attempts made in Mr. 
Farrington’s memoir, to prove that he was wrong in his quarrel with the 
Royal Academy ; addressed principally to the nobility and to those among 
them still living who were Sir JosHua’s friends.”’ 

Of this article little need be said; its title shews its intention, but it 
anticipated the leading arguments of the Edinburgh ; was published nearly 
a twelvemonth before it, and from internal evidence appears to have fur- 
nished hints for the northern critic. 

Mr. Nortucors, who was personally acquainted with Sir Joshua, 
was also intimately acquainted with the whole of this dispute, and is a very 
amusing biographer of his great master, declared to the writer of this ar- 
ticle, after a serious perusal of the ‘¢ vindication,” that it was complete in 
al] its parts—that he rejoiced at it, as much for its bold defence of Rey- 
nolds, as for the mortification that it must give to the remains of the cabal 
that was ruining the Academy. He also wondered much at the correct- 
ness of its views, presuming that it was written by a person too young to 
have been a contemporary with the disputants, and at the same time ad- 
mitted that the imputations on the intentions of Farrington were well 
founded. 

This coincidence of opinions between the writer in the Annals and the 
critic in the Edinburgh, is at all events satisfactory, because the immense 
circulation of the latter will carry most wholesome truths as to the state of 
English art and its professors into the hands of thousands who would 
never perhaps see the former. 

The article in the “‘ Edinburgh Review’? appears to be written by a per- 
son well acquainted with art in all its bearings, with many of its ablest 
professors, and with the history of all its proceedings, and even its petty 
intrigues. 

That he is competent to his task no one can doubt, but with all his com- 
petency there appears something of professional jealousy, something like 
a fear of the higher style of art succeeding in England. So much so that 
it would almost induce one to think that the critic had either put forth 
doctrines which he was fearful the energy of the rising artists of England 
would controvert, in spite of him; or, that he was a disappointed candi- 
date for the honours of art himself. This, however, is but surmise to one 
who has never been behind the blue curtain of the “* Edinburgh Review ;”’ 
nor is it exactly fair to impute motives, particularly those of a mean or 
shuflling character, to a writer whose character is unknown. It is there- 
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fore taken as granted that they are the critic’s genuine and unbiassed sen- 
timents, which we shall endeavour to controvert in this enquiry, and to 
neutralise and demolish what is conceived to be their malign influence 
upon English art; while, at the same time every justice shall be done to 
their better arguments. 

If this be considered as presumptuous to assail such practised writers, 
the answer is, that great names can never support fallacious reasoning. 

REYNOLDS, it is well known, ably attacked the ‘ heaven-born 
geniuses” that crowded the insufficient walls of the Royal Academy in his 
days as well as in ours, and powerfully inculcated what was and is so 
much wanted to obtain success in art, namely, educafion, industry, and 
incessant application. ‘* This,’”’ says the Edinburgl: Reviewer, ‘ is the 
current morality and philosophy of the day,’’ and proceeds to call it “a 
mere tissue of sophistry and folly.’”? Is not the reviewer aware that, with all 
the natural powers which Reynolds “rasa all that his genius, or that 
inherent disposition of his mind which qualified him for his peculiar 
branch of art, wanted, was only education ?—that is, facility of drawing, 
knowledge of anatomy, and a bow other necessary elements of his art, to 
become what he certainly is not, a great painter? Will not the reviewer 
allow, that this species of education, this very industry, this very perse- 
verance, and incessant application to one object, superadded to the men- 
tal power and superior native faculties of RAFFARLLE, and all the great 
masters of the schools, as they are technically called, was the principal if 
not the sole causes of their unrivalled excellence? Why then should 
this able defender and admirer of Reynolds thus endeavour to increase the 
idle notions of the ‘* heaven-born geniuses” of the day, and attempt to 
tear off the finest and most legitimate ornaments of those lectures which 
are above all praise, by calling their finest dogmas sophistry and folly ? 

When the reviewer admits it to be “true, that exercise gives strength to 
the faculties, both of mind and body,” he contradicts his own arguments, 
and strengthens those of Reynolds. which he is endeavouring to controvert ; 
but no one requires him to admit it to be “ true, that it is the only source of 
strength in either case. Exercise,” he says, ‘* will make a weak man strong,”’ 
and then very amusingly asks, ‘* will it make a strong man stronger ?”’ 
enforcing his arguments by a forced antithesis, that ** a dwarf will never 
be a match for a giant, train him ever so.’’ Does not exercise, we ask, 
in the face of this figure, make a strong man stronger? ‘The position is 
unassailable, but we fear that affection for the antithesis blinded our re- 
viewer to its fallacy. That there are ‘ dwarfs as well as giants in intel- 
lect’? need not be disputed—Reynolds and his opponents, were every other 
proof wanting, would prove the fact. 

Ve pass over tke many excellent passages on genius, and its miracles ; 
as the reviewer most ingeniously, as well as ingenuously, brings forward as 
many arguments against, as well as for his subject. He admits and denies 
in a breath; he denies that education or exercise can do anything, and ad- 
mits that genius alone and unassisted can do nothing. He thinks that be- 
ginning early and continuing late would not have made Samuel Johnson a 
painter like Reynolds, a poet like Goldsmith, or an orator like Burke. 
Nor, pursumg this mode of argument, would beginning early and con- 
tmuing late have made the Duke of Wellington a metaphysician, or our 
Edinburgh reviewer a brave and accomplished soldier. This argument, 
or we are much mistaken, proves nothing more, by its affirmative, than the 
existence of innate genius, and by its negative, the necessity of beginning 
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early and continuing late, when that same much abused quality called 
genius, or the disposition given to a person by nature, by which he is 
qualified for some peculiar employment, is the foundation on which it is 
constructed. Or, that if this qual:ty or bias of the mind be misdirected, 
neither beginning early nor continuing late would make its possessor ex- 
cellent in any walk of life. In these positions we both agree—we admit 
peculiar talents for peculiar things ; for admirable Creightons are rarely 
met with now, except among those called ** heaven-born geniuses,’’? who 
boast of depending upon their genius alone, and scorn education, practice, 
and exercise. 

There are few children but have a peculiar disposition or quality from 
nature, that is, a sufficient genius for reading—but genius alone, unassisted 
by education, will never teach any child, however gifted, to read; any 
more than what is called a genius for poetry or painting, uninstructed and 
uninitiated, will make a poet or a painter. Thus far we agree with the 
reviewer, and thus far his abundant candour compels us also to disagree, 
7 where he disagrees with himself. 

e have often heard of the arqumentum ad absurdum, but have seldom 
witnessed it so inefficiently used as in this paper. The reviewer is, we 
presume, an impugner of the doctrines of phrenology, or, as it is some- 
times called, craniology; for he says ‘* he would sooner go the whole 
length of the absurdi ies of craniology than get into the flatting machine 
of the original saineness and indiscriminate tendency of men’s faculties and 
ano And yet, he asks, does a painter “ pretend to see differences 
in faces, and will he allow none in minds? We also ask, does the reviewer 
pretend to see differences in the muscular organs of men, and allow none 
to their more noble organs of sensation? 1s not the brain as much the 
organ of thought as the muscles are the organs of motion? Does the re- 
viewer see no difference between the legs of watermen and the arms of 
coachmen or pullers of ropes? He asks, are there no striking features in 
family likenesses ? and yet calls a belief in the doctrines of craniology, or 
the doctrine of the fitness of organization to mind, “a system that goes 

reat lengths.”” He admits physiognomy, which an actor like Garrick or 

funden can convert into any character he pleases, and calls a doctrine 
which goes no further in materiality of mind than that astrong, muscular, 
tall man is more fitted by nature for a carrier of heavy burdens, or a lifter 
of great weights, than a flimsy dwarf; or that a man with a large quantity 
of brain is adeeper thinker than one tvith less. 

If Reynolds’s mind * darted contagious fire,” as the reviewer observes, 
could that mind have done so if nature had not furnished him witha 
“* contagious fire” to dart? Or, without that fire being kept up to a glow- 
ing heat by the fuel of education and practice ; that exercise of beginning 
early and continuing late, which he just before says never could have 
mals a Reynolds of a Sam Johnson ?—ergo, from his own preinises John- 
son had a peculiar organization, peculiarly suited to the purposes which 
he so successfully cultivated, as well as Reynolds—their craniological cha- 
racters, as Reynolds himself bas so well pointed out with his character- 
istic pencil, were as different as their physiognomical. 

To return, however, to our more immediate purpose, the present state 
of the arts in England. In speculating upon this subject, which the re- 
viewer calls ‘* humiliating in retrospect,’’ he ventures, though acknowledg- 
ing himself to be ** half afraid to hint at the probable effect of climate,” 
which is ari absurdity that we had fondly hoped had been driven from the 
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field of criticism by our rising and accomplished artists. He then con- 
tinues by asking, ‘ are the English a musical people ?’’ which, he says, 
‘is a question that has been debated at great length, and in all forms. 
But whether the Italians are a musical people is a question not to be asked, 
any more than whether they have a taste for the fine arts in general,” 
Granted. But was this never a question to be asked—Was there never a 
time when the Jtalians were no more a musical people, and had no more 
taste for the fine arts in general, than the English had in the reigns of 
George the First and Second? Befvre the Italians were a musical people 
the question was to be asked, and what then? Suppose it to be a ques- 
tion to be asked, if the English are a musical people, is that any proof, 
even if answered in the negative, that they never can be a musical people, 
or have a general taste for the fine arts, any more than that the greatest of 
all musical nations had once an infancy devoid of all knowledge of what, 
in their mature state, they so pre-eminently excelled in. ‘This ts an un- 
answerable fact. 

The days of Italian greatness, both in music and in art, are now gone 
by; and as Italy was visited by the genius of the arts as she winged her 
flight from Greece to Rome, and from ancient Rome to modern Italy ; so 
is she now settling one of her charming offspring in England as a scion 
from Germany, and re-establishing the other who had been rudely assailed 
in the daysof CROMWELL. SALIERI, Rossini, and CANOVA are the 
last rays of the setting sun of Italian greatness. CANOVA is gone, SALIERI 
going, and RossinI is inferior in every respect to the Germans Mozarr 
and WEBER, and in many to the English ARNE, SHIELD, WEsBE, 
and Bisnop. CANOVA is surpassed in composition and grouping by 
‘THORWALDSEN, in nature by CHanTRY, and in classical feeling by 
FLAXMAN. Of painters they have none. Cammucinz is totally undeserving 
of the name, and Appiani is but a sort of waning Pompeo Battoni, The 
best painters now in Italy are English and German. Our countryman 
HARLOWE astonished the Italians, and Lawrence, like an eagle in a dove- 
cote, fluttered their Volsces even in the capitol. Lane surprises them— 
Lawrence was received by them like the resurrection of ‘Titian. The 
pope and his chief cardinals sat to him, acknowledging the palpable in- 
feriority of their own countrymen, and gave him the flattering title of the 
Titian of the nineteenth century. 

In England Canova visited Haydon, and acknowledged his powers in 
the higher style of historical painting; he also bore witness to the talents 
of our other artists in every style, and pronounced an eulogium upon the 
science displayed in the construction of Waterloo Bridge. 

We have now in England a rising and most promising school, indis- 
putably the best since the learned days of the Caraccit. We have also the 
Elgin, the Townly, and the Phigalian marbles, the cartoons of Raffaelle, 
the grandest Protestant cathedial in Europe; aud yet, according to the 
Edinburgh reviewer, we have no prospects in art. We are not, he says, 
a musical people, and yet we got up Mozart’s incomparable Don Giovanni 
with more success than any other people in Europe, and perfoimed it 
with the finest orchestra in the world. We have produced an Arne, an 
Arnold, a Shield, and possess a Bishop, second only to Weber. and are 
never to succeed, he says, because it may beasked, are the English a mu- 
sical people ? and such a question need not.be asked of the Italians.. The 
lialians were a musical people, and we are becoming so. They had a 
taste and genius for the arts, and perhaps still possess a little of the for- 
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mer; but we have powers.far beyond them, and a growing instead of a 
declining taste. 

“‘ The French are allowed by all the world,” continues our reviewer, 
‘* tobe a dancing, talking, cooking people. If the English were toset up 
the same pretensions it would be ridiculous.”’ Inferring, we presume, 
that we must not set up pretensions to art, because it is an Italian quali- 
fication, any more than to think of talking, dancing, and cooking, because 
they are French excellences, 

He next says, ‘* We have our bards and sages, (better none,) our prose 
writers, our mathematicians, our inventors in useful and mechanical arts, 
our legislators, our patriots, our statesmen, and our fighting men in the 
field and in the ring. In these we challenge, and justly, all the world. 
Weare not behind hand with any people in all that depends on hard 
thinking and deep and firm feeling, on long heads and stout hearts. But 
why must we excel also in the reverse of these ?’’ (the italics are ours) — 
‘*in what depends on lively perceptions, on quick sensibility, and on a 
voluptuous effeminacy of temperament and character?”” What! does this 
Edinburgh reviewer, this peripatetic of the modern Athens, dare to assert 
that painting, and sculpture, and architecture, do not depend on hard 
thinking, and deep and firm feeling ? Or, that Michael Angelo, Raflaclle, 
Reynolds, and Fuseli, were not hard thinkers, and possessed of deep and 
firm feeling? Were not Jones, and Wren, that prince of modern archi- 
tects, and Wyatt, and Chambers, deep thinkers? And is their art and 
practice dependant on, or characteristic of, “a voluptuous effeminacy of 
temperament and character ?”’ Do not the deep and abstruse studies con- 
nected with the arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture, require the 
hardest. thinking, and the deepest and the most firm feeling? We are sure 
that the reviewer cannot contradict us. We ask, fearlessly, if any studies 
require longer heads, and stouter hearts, than these calumniated arts ? 
Had any man a stouter heart than the refined Correggio, who painted for 
posterity and posthumous fame, and starved under the production of his 
immortal works ? Did any man possess a longer head, as the reviewer 
terms it, than Michelangiolo? Did any one ever exhibit more of these 
qualities, than the reviewer's fierce ail uncontrollable friend Haydon ?* 
Surely he does not mean to say that his practice is dependant on a volup- 
tuous effeminacy of temperament and character ? 

A few more questions to our reviewer before we part, now we are at it 
foot to foot. Do any studies add more to the reputation of a people, than 
excellence in these first-born of the highest order of intellects? Does 
any thing add more to the fame of a nation, or is there anything in our na- 
tional or moral character that can militate against our acquiring a great 
and supreme excellence in art? Is the character that dignified the ancient 
Greeks of being the greatest painters, and sculptors, and architects in the 
world, at the same period that they were the greatest poets, philosophers, 
moralists, heroes, orators, and soldiers of their time, to be despised by us, 
because a Scotch reviewer dogmatically tells us, that ‘‘ what depends on 
lively perception, on quick sensibility,’”’ are ‘ the reverse of these,’’ and 
possess “a voluptuous effeminacy of temperament and character 2”’ 





* We wish, both on his own account, and for the sake of the public, that Mr, 
Haydon had not been quite so “fierce and uncontrollable.” Submitting to the 
control of a little good advice, he would have confined his genius to historical 
painting, and we should not have had to lament “the fierce,’ in portraits and 
penmanship.—Ep. : 
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The poetry of a voluptuous and effeminate age, of a voluptuous and 
effeminate race, or, of a voluptuous and effeminate person, is necessarily 
voluptuous and effeminate. But we judge not of the poetry of the Greeks 
by the standard of the Odes of Anacreon, and other erotic poets; nor of 
that of the Romans by Ovid, Catullus, or Tibullus; nor of thatof England 
by Thomas Moore and Captain Morris. Nor do we measure the powers 
of mind, and the strength of imagination required for excellence in art, by 
the capacity of the painters of biour, and voluptuous subjects; by the 
carvers of reclining nymphs and amorous swains; or by the builders of 
boudoirs and splendid brothels :—but, by the hard thinking and firm 
feeling of the ethic pictures of the long heads and stout hearts of all ages; 
by such statues as the Olympian Jupiter of Puiptas, and the Moses of 
Michelangiol»; by the great and transcendant hard thinking and fine 
feeling which prodaced the Parthenon, the Colosseum, the Pyramids, St. 
Peter's at Rome, and St. Paul's at London; by the long heads and stout 
hearts of Phidias, of Callicrates, of Michelangiolo, of Wren. 

Does the fame of these great men of art, or the use which they have 
been to society, stand one-tenth of a degree below that of our prose writers, 
our mathematicians, our inventors in useful and mechanical arts, our legis- 
lators, our patriots, our statesmen, and our fighting men in the field and 
in the ring? May we not hope to challenge, and justly challenge, all the 
world in these, and in other arts, that equally depend ** on hard thinking, 
and deep and firm feeling, on long heads, and stout hearts ?”” 

The reviewer, we think, must have been turned, during the writing of 
these pasages, from his usual acuteness, by some sort of prejudice ; for we 
are far from agreeing with some of our cotemporaries, that he 1s unac- 
quainted with the principles and elements of art. To us he appears not 
only as perfectly acquainted with art, in all its bearings, but also, to a cer- 
tain degree, a practitioner ; but by some perverseness of nature, which is 
sometimes incidental to the greatest minds, he either does not see, or will 
not acknowledge, the dawning greatness of the British school of art, while 
it is in size but as a hand, till it reaches and overspreads the horizon, and 
bursting, like a summer storm of thunder, lightning, and hail, it demolishes, 
like the airy fabric of a vision, the air-spun theories of De Bos, Winckel- 
mann, Montesquieu, and the Edinburgh reviewer of the article in question, 

Our reviewer, after thus trembling 1n the text, fears in a note, ‘* the 
decomposition and degeneracy of the sturdy old English character 
which seems fast approaching.’’? Oh! that we could communicate a word 
of comfort to these tender fears of him, who “dies of a rose in aromatic 
pain,’’ we would assure him, that the old English characteristic stamina, 
which gained the battle of Waterloo, which heaved the mighty engines of 
war at Trafalgar, which are displayed in our pulpits, at our bar, and in our 
senate, and which make us proud of our country and of our countrymen, 
are no proofs that ‘‘ the decomposition and degeneracy of the sturdy old 
English character are approaching.” He continues, however, to think, 
poor man, that ere long ‘the mind and muscles of the country may be 
sufficiently relaxed and softened, to imbibe a taste for all the refinements 
of luxury and show; and a century of slavery may yield us a crop of the 
fine arts, to be soon buried in sloth and barbarism again.’’ Why, what 
weakness of reasoning, if reasoning it be called, what wretched sophistry 
is this! Was the country in a less degenerate state in the reign of George 
the first, when we imported our painters and our statuaries, and perhaps 
did not employ a score of native artists in all their branches? When the 
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German Koeller painted all our portraits, and his countrymen, Cibber, 
Scheemacken, Roubiliac, and Rysbrach, carved all our statues and busts ? 
Were we then too proud and sturdy tocondescend to the execution of such — 
degenerating works? Or, are we degenerated at the present day, because 
upwards of two thousand artists flourish in the metropolis alone ? Are our 
Statesmen, our soldiers, our sailors, our poets and our metaphysicians, 
degenerated on account of the four or five thousand artists that our three 
kingdoms can now boast ? Or does their employment argue the approach 
of a century of slavery? Such arguments are scarcely worthy of an 
answer. 

Some of his observations are excellent ; but he draws false conclusions 
as to the merits of our living artists. He says, very justly, ‘* that the want 
of encouragement will hardly account for the slow and irregular progress 
of English art. There was no premium offered for the production of dra- 
matic excellence in the age of Elizabeth: there was no society for the 
encouragement of works of wit and humour in the reign of Charles IL : 
no committee of taste ever voted Congreve, or Steel, or Swift, a silver 
vase, or a gold medal, for their comic vein: Hogarth was not fostered in 
the annual exhibitions of the Royal Academy. In plain truth, that is not 
the way in which that sort of harvest is produced. The seeds must be 
sown in the mind: there is a fulness of the blood, a plethoric habit of 
thought, that breaks out with the first opportunity onthe surface of society.” 
All this is as excellently expressed, as it is true in fact; and the only com- 
plaint is, that the writer either does not see, or pretends not to see, the 
palpable symptoms of that fulness of blood, that plethoric habit of thought, 
which at this moment is ready to burst out on the surface of society ; if 
such alteratives as the Edinburgh reviewer exhibits, do not remove from 
the system, those taints of art with which it has been so powerfully inocu- 
lated. 

We recommend all our young artists, who are at all ambitious of shining 
either as ethic painters, as able sculptors, or as veritable architects, to in- 
scribe the following passage in some conspicuous part of their studies or 
common-place books. ‘ A picture gallery serves very well for a place to 
lounge in, ortalk about; but it does not make thestudent go home and set 
heartily to work : —he would rather come again and lounge, and talk, the next 
day and the day after that. He cannot do all that he sees there; and less 
will not satisfy his expansive and refined ambition. He would be all the 

inters that ever were—or none. His indolence combines with his vanity, 

ike alternate doses of provocatives and ares draughts. He copies, 
however, a favourite picture, (though he thinks copying bad in general,) 
—or makes a chalk drawing of it,—or gets some one else to do it for him. 
We might go on’’—we wish he had, if it had all been in this strain of 
feeling; but he says, a little farther on, “we have enough to do, if we 
knew how.”’ This knowledge we will endeavour to supply. 

The reviewer's perceptions of the Royal Academy, and the deleterious 
effects of its annual exhibitions, as at present managed, are clear, and are 
deserving of attention. Sir THomaAs LAWRENCE, its president, has en- 
lightened and expansive views of art, has power, and the influence of the 
king to back him: advantages that both his predecessors lacked. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds had also grand views, but little or no interest with the 
king. Mr. West had personal interest in that high quarter, but had 
scarcely any other object than his own personal employment. Let, there- 
fore, the president look about him ; let him inquire into the defects of the 
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institution. He may govern, if he pleases, and at the same time reform it. 
To do this, he should remove those obstacles that deter men who seek its 
honours, from pursuing the illustrious art of historical painting, and leave 
it a prey to the cabals of mere portrait painters. One way to reform. it, 
would be to limit the number of such practitioners, increase those of the 
historical, the poetical, and the landscape department ;—admit more archi- 
tects and seulptors ; and,- in fine, like the Royal Society, place no limit, 
but want of merit, to its honorary titles :—with other regulations that will 
address themselves readily to his comprehensive mind, in an examination 
of the detail. 

The reviewer most properly says, ‘* It was the panic fear that all this 
daubing and varnishing would be seen through, and the scales fall off from 
the eyes of the public, in consequence of the exhibition of some of the 
finest specimens of the old masters, at the British Institution, that called 
into clandestine notoriety that disgraceful production, the * ** Catalogue 
Raisonné.” “Tf the academy,” he says, “* had any hand, directly or 
indirectly, inthis unprincipled outrage upon taste and decency, they ought 
to be disfranchised (like Grampound) to-morrow, as utterly unworthy of 
the trust reposed in them.”’ 

We have but little more to say on these strictures of the Edinburgh re- 
viewer, than to confess that we cannot understand him, when he expresses 
his ‘‘ great respect for high art,”? but his greater “for ¢rue art!” What! 
we would ask him, is not high art, true art ? and is not true art, high art? 
If this be not a distinction without a difference, we do not know what can 
be. 

Our principal quarrel with the writer of the article in quéstion, with 
whom however we often agree, is the exhibition of a certain jealousy 
which he is perpetually obtruding of high art, a sort of fear of its success, 
and a kind of attempt to deter our present aspirants. We admit, with him 
and Fuseli, that it is better to deter than to delude, but it can be no delu- 
sion to say, that a nation which has produced examples of high and true 
poetry, of high and true philosophy, 1s able to produce in due season, ex- 
amples of high and true art. 

Another small objection, and we have done with objecting. He does 
not cram his meaning into too few words, There is too much metaphy- 
sical antithesis in it. He leaves too much doubt upon his meaning in 
many parts, which seem to have been made designedly obscure and unin- 
telligible, except where he purposely writes in a clear and explicit manner, 

The latter part of the article is everything that the most zealous admirer 
of high and true art could wish. .To borrow our expression from this re- 
view, happily applied to the Elgin marbles, “it contains the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 





* ‘This publication was a satirical and libellous catalogue, without either prin- 
ter or publisher’s name, of the fine specimens of the old masters, exhibited in 
1816, reflecting on the taste, judgment, and even the honesty of the motives of the 
noble directors of the British Inatitution. It was justly supposed by many to 
have emanated from a cabal of the Royal Academy, and was forcibly answered iu 
the Annals of the Fine Arts, Vol. i. p. 189. 
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THIRTY RULES FOR REVIEWING ; 
OR, CRITICAL MAXIMS. 


1.—ALways select your enemy’s book for reviewal :* hatred makes a 
man very perspicacious, and prevents him from being ever seduced into 
praise of his author. 

2.—In the number of persons alluded to in the above maxim, brother 
critics are not included—of course you hate them heartily: but I ho 
you are too well-skilled in ‘the ungentle craft,” as the laureate calls it, 
a put yourself at their mercy on some future occasion, or in some other 

ace. 
; 3.—Never abuse reviewing, as Dr. Southey once did, not foreseeing 
what he was to come to himself. By the way, I wonder if the Doctor, in 
calling reviewing “the ungentle craft,” meant to make any personal al- 
lusion to Mr. Gitford’s former trade of shoemaking, which is still styled 
the gentle craft / 

4.—As I have already advised you to select your personal enemy’s book 
for reviewing, I need not advise you to introduce into your critique all 
that you know will be most galling to him to have said of himself or his 
book. 

5.—If an author has been imprisoned for imputed politicai offences, let 
your review of his book set out in this fashion, “ The greater part of this 
work, we understand, was written in Newgate,” &c. 

6.—Even after a preamble of the above kind, in order to shew your 
impartiality, proceed to say,—** But though the knowledge of this fact is 
not likely to prejudice us in favour of the writer, we come to the examina- 
tion of his book without any prejudices against him,” &c. 

7.—Though I have advised you to assert, and to affect to display impar- 
tiality, I beg you to believe that nothing is farther from my mind than to 
recommend to you the genuine exercise of that pitiful virtue. Impartiality, 
I maintain, is an odious vice in a critic. The word means, according to 
Dr. Johnson, an equal indifference to both sides of a question: now to 
review well you should of course be decidedly favourable to one side or 
another,—or how can you pronounce a tranchant opinion on the book ? 

8.—Be mainly guided by the politics of the author under review :—I 
should say be always guided in your treatment of him by these only : but 
an exception must be made in favour of those of your political antagonists 
who give good dinners, lots of Champagne, pine-apple desserts, and Roman 
punch. 

9.—If your patient has written a pathetic poem, in which ev 

resents vo with passages of tenderness wl ene, give God thanks: 
om with a flippant sentence, burlesque the plot, and quote in the midst 
of your own nonsense, the most serious parts of the poem. 

10.—Another manner of reviewing, which is not to be despised, is to 
affect to consider a serious poem as a parody upon the author’s genuine 
style. You may thus make him burlesque himself, in a very pleasant 
manner. 

11.—There is no poem which does not contain some bad or ridiculous 
passages ; quote these as specimens of the style of the author,—if he were 
even a Milton or a Shakspeare he could not stand this test. 


* This word is sanctioned by the authority of Dr. Southey, himself a reviewer 
of no mean order. 
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12.—There is a kind of reviewing against which no poem in the world 
is proof. Set out with saying,—** Let us try whether Mr, —— can write 
a passage ;’” and then quote his worst. 

13.—Having done this, proceed to say,—*‘ It is quite clear from this 
that Mr. cannot write a passage ; let us try if he can write acouplet:”” 
then cite upon the same nid principle all his bad couplets. 
14.—Resume,—* Our readers will see from the above specimens of 
Mr. ’s couplets, that he is not successful in this way; let us next 
see whether he can write a line :”’ then extract all his worst lines. 

15.—Proceed in this manner,—‘* We have seen that Mr. can 
neither write a passage, a couplet, nor a line; but surely he can write a 
word ;”? and you will have very bad luck indeed, if an author's affectations 
have not led him to copy or coin some strange and uncouth words in the 
course of his book,—all these, of course, you will select and insert. 

16.—You will next sum up thus,—*‘* We have now proved, in the most 
impartial manner, that Mr. can neither write a passage, a couplet, a 
line, nor even a word ; and this being the case, we ask, what is his poem 
good for ?’? This is a triumphant question, and as your extracts cannot 
have exceeded in all a couple of pages, it is next to impossible that you 
should not find at least so much of bad writing in any poem that ever was 
composed. 

17.—In reviewing a book, the excellence of which depends upon the 
clearness and connection of its argument, the occasional omission of a 
sentence, in your extracts from the work, is not to be neglected. 

18.—The same rule applies to quotation. In quoting Latin, however, 
the insertion of a comma in the wrong place will often change the sense, 
and serve your purpose equally well. 

19.—When you quote unfairly, always quote from a wrong page of 
your author, and never state from what edition your extracts are made : 
your adversary is thus often at fault, and in nine cases out of ten, rather 
than hunt the author you have started, he will allow you to be right. 

20,—If you are reviewing a French heroic poet, always translate him 
into his own kind of couplets; this being a verse consecrated among us to 
joking, makes his seriousness very droll. 

21.—If your author writes love verses, or chooses amatory subjects, let 
your envy of him assume the air of virtuous indignation: affect a great 
regard for the purity of people’s sisters and daughters, and say that for that 
reason you abstain from quoting such and such passages; but always care- 
fully indicate the volume and page. 

22.—If you find yourself Cbhiged to praise anybody, never scruple to 
lay down new theories of criticism, however startling, in order to bring 
his book within the scope of your readers’ admiration. Say, for example, 
that the world is more anxious for a new poem like THEoprRICc, than for 
anew novel bythe author of Waverley ; that good poets, in all ages, have 
written very little; and that it is only such bad writers as Shakspeare, 
Milton, &c. who have written much ; and boldly assert that verses are 
musical, the march of which you know to be modelled upon whatever is 
tost detestable to the ear. 

23.—If you have written a pamphlet which no bookseller will publish, 
upon any subject of the day, you may always make use of it by inserting 
it in some review, placing at the head of it the title of some book, on some- 


thing like the same subject, of which, of course, you never take the slightest 
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24.—You may sometimes be tempted to become guilty of an article in 
the Literary Gazette, in that publication to serve or to lees afriend. 1 
therefore give you a model on which you must form all your articles for 
that lively journal. ‘* This is an excellent (or abominable) work. The 
introduction is so amusing (or absurd) that we quote the whole of it.— 
(here quote a page.) ‘The author introduces many new views of the sub- 
ject im the following passages. —(here quote a couple of pages more.) We 
cannot avoid quoting some pages,—(at least three in number)—in which 
all this writer's excellencies (or stupidities) are displayed.’’ You then 
sum up by saying, that “ upon the whole, this book 1s worthy (or un- 
worthy) of public notice :” and there’s an article. 

25.—You are perfectly qualified to review a book in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, if you can write nonsense about anything in the world but the 
subject of the book you are criticising, and know how to quote abundantly. 
You are to pretend to be fashionable, to love whisky-punch, and you must 
write as if you were under the influences of it. 

26.—A little practice will soon enable you to catch and copy the style 
of the review in which you write. If you write in the Edinburgh, endea- 
vour to be smart, ingenious, and brillant, like Jeffrey: if you cannot, (as 
is very likely) you can at least copy his phrases, and talk of ‘quite re- 
freshing,’”’ &c. If you write in the Quarterly, be ———— but for a 
model in this way, I refer you to the Quarterly review of Shelly’s poems. 
It is quite as easy to imitate the Westminster reviewers; be very Ben- 
thamish and Radical in your principles, and vulgar in your style. 

27.—When you review an anonymous book, always publish the name 
of the author. ‘This will prove your acquaintance with literary secrets ; 
and the practice is not to be abandoned, even when the name of a writer 
is as well known to the public as that of the Author of Waverley. 

28.—Pretend that all your quotations are selected at random, or that 
whatever bad passages you cite were found in merely opening the book 
here and there; whereas you know that the selection has cost you many 
a weary hour. 

29,—Always place yourself immeasurably above your author; assume 
a tone of superiority both with regard to learaing and talent; the WE 
hides a great deal of this ludicrous insolence; and to say that ‘ of course 
our opinion is much more judicious,”’ often passes for drollery and wit in 
our reviews. Besides, you should always call your review a widely circu- 
lated journal ; this is one way to make it so, and it will, at all events, 
make it be thought so by those who know nothing about the matter. 

30.—A man who eilins to an article against him in a review is an ass; 
he shows that the critique is felt, and the public, who never read his reply, 
forthwith set him down as in the wrong, because he takes the trouble to 
answer it. 


Postscript to the Editor of the European Magazine. (New Series.) 


Dear Sir,—I might have saved myself the writing, and you the reading 
-of the foregoing thirty excellent rules, if I had only bethought me of re- 
commending to the imitation of your readers, that very pleasant gentleman 
and model of a critic, Signor PococuRANTE, who abuses painting, music, 
and poetry, by turns. The eulogy of this eminent personage, I once 
summed up in the following words, which comprehend, in my mind, all 
the qualities of a good reviewer,—Oh, quel grand génie que ce Pococurante / 
wen ne put lui plaire / Yours, &c. CANDIDE. 
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DEFENCE OF MEDICAL STUDENTS. 


Sta,—PERMIT me to say, that ** MEDICAL STUDENTs,” to. use your 
correspondent R.’s* commencement to his communication “are’’ not “a 
very wild and harum-scarum set, addicted furiously to all the licentious- 
ness, &c. of this metropolis,” but really are a very (at least the greater 
yart of them,) industrious and attentive set of young men, more particu- 
larly that part which your correspondent calls “‘ greenhorns.”” He appears 
to me to have either taken a wrong view of the subject, or else ice 
been, what he calls, one of the * black spirits” himself, has been more 
successful than usual in misleading those young men who, having lately 
arrived in this most mighty metropolis,-are unfortunately too often the 
dupes of the designing. 

Your correspondent must be aware that the greater portion of young 
men stay in London but one year—or, at most, two winters and one 
summer, making in the whole eighteen months ; now he allows that the y 
require many months’ preparation and constant study to prepare for the 
college, and yet says they are “ larking and pl hilandering away their 
time :’’ tlis appears to me rather inexplicable, more particularly as they 
generally, during the same period, prepare for, and mostly pass, the 
Apothecaries’ Hall. 

Again, your correspondent draws a line of comparison between the 
** aw and medical student,” with what degree of accuracy I may perhaps 
shew. The law student attends at an office a certain number of hours 
in the day, when the greatest portion of his time is taken up in copying, 
or something of the sort, and this is not required of him so particu): tly, 
save during, or during the preparation for, ‘* term time ;”’ and ultimately 
his examination almost (indeed I had almost said quite,) consists in paying 
a guinea or two to certain persons, the stamps, &c. and he then 1s fit to 
practice the law.—Now the medical student, if he be a dresser, (and at 
our hospital, the London, we were all dressers,) he takes his turn to be 
house surgeon, and of course has his moiety of all the accidents, &c. 
which happen to be taken in during the week; these are under his care 
till well or dead—(of course under the superintendence of a surgeon.) 
He has his lectures to attend; this he mostly does, which the crowded 
state of the lecture-room shews—and most of the pupils may be seen 
taking notes of the lectures. I do not say but that a few of them may be 
asleep, from having practised some indiscretion the preceding night—but 
that it occurs frequently is really not the case, nor do I think they spend 
their evenings at any of the houses named by your correspondent, but 
in reading or transcribing their notes into another book, so that should 
he at any future period require a reference, he has it in his note-book. 
Now, if he have three patients to attend, (and I have myself had so 
many as twenty at a time,) his lectures and the dissecting-room to attend 
to, can he really waste his time in the manner spoken of, “ in philan- 
dering ! ?”’——'tis true, some have felt the impressions of the softer sex, but 
I think the cases are so rare during the probation of a medical student, 
that really they should not be sent forth to the world with a view to lower 
in the estimation of the public the general character of the profession 
at large. Look at the profession, and see if by their abilities they shew 


* See No. Lil. 
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the truth of your correspondent’s statements—I say no, and with pleasure 
too. Was the profession ever at so great a pitch of respectability as at 
present, and could that have been the case had they passed their time 
at the hospital in the manner they are accused ?>—no, never; they would 
have dwindled down to a mere nothing, notwithstanding all that a few 
great men have done for them. It must be allowed there are many, very 
many surgeons, who cannot, according to the natural course of things, 
arrive at that eminence to which Sir Astitey Cooper, Mr. ABER- 
NETHY, Mr. Brookes, Mr. GREEN, and a few others have done, but 
because this is the case, are we to be branded as dolts, and to be accused 
of a want of that “ circumspection and prudence”’ which other men have ? 
I think, sir, you and most of our readers will allow us to possess at least 
prudence ac circumspection, and I doubt whether you will accuse us, 
** en masse,” of professional ignorance, which certainly must have been 
the case had we spent our time in the manner stated. 

Your correspondent says it would be a rare occurrence to find any of 
the lucubrations of the medical student in any of the periodicals of the 
day. Now, really this is not the case, as, to my knowledge, they are not 
seldom or few ; but as they do not always put their names to what they 
write, I suppose they are not to have the credit of it—but, 
nevertheless, taken as a class, they are not, I am happy to say, so 
“* woefully illiterate,’ as your correspondent is pleased to describe them ; 
this I trust you will allow, or how comes it that so soon as they emerge 
from their studies, (or, as he calls it, from wasting so much time,) they 
form—not all of them, of course, but many of them—the only writers in 
the numerous and well-written medical works of the day ? But I suppose 
your correspondent will say that I am going from medical students to 
medical men—but medical men have been medical students, and I doubt 
much if the present pupils are worse than their predecessors. Does the 
capability of writing come to them from the clouds ?—if not, where does 
it come from ? I should suppose from hard reading, and that too during 
the time of their studies at the hospital. A medical student during ap- 
prenticeship has little time for study, and should he be but moderately 
successful in practice, he has not much time then; therefore it must be 
during the term I speak of which your correspondent R. accuses them 
of wasting in what he elegantly calls “ larking.”” ’Tis true there are and 
must be some wild ones amongst so many ; but your correspondent seems 
to have given credit to the other side of the subject only—that is, that 
they are chiefly of the wild and harum-scarum set; whilst the fact is, 
there are but few of this description. With regard to their not following 
or cultivating the fine arts, how is it be expected? A man comes to town 
with perhaps a limited sum to study that profession by which he is to 
support himself and perhaps a family, and that too with respectability, or 
he little chance, and yet there are members of the profession who 
have done this. He mentions one who, it appears, understood, in no very 
mean degree, music—I have known many most exquisite flute-players 
and most inimitable draftsmen; if this latter be not the case, how comes 
it that we have so many representations of parts both morbid and healthy ? 
They are copied from nature by the medical students previous to their 
being engraved. 

Perhaps from my having been a pupil at an hospital rather eastward of 
St. Bartholomew's, your apenlall may not choose to allow me the 
rank in the profession which he would allow to another; but of course as 
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he allows Stk WiLL1AM Bu1zarp to be one of the most strict examiners, 
I have a right to take up the subject: at the same time allow me to sa 
that, although I was examined by Sir Davip DunpAs and Mr. Lynn, 
I conceive my examination quite as correct as his. 

In conclusion, I must say that I never yet met with a medical student 
who had passed a ‘night under the uncivil canopy of a watch-house ;’’ 
that it may have occurred I do not mean to question, but that it frequently 
happens is, | think, highly questionable, at least among the respectable 
pupils, and these I am happy to say form by far the greater part. I 
should almost think it worth the trouble of any one who doubted these 
facts, to visit the hospitals and witness with what anxiety the pupils go to 
hear and see what may be going on in the lecture-room, dissecting-room, 
or wards of the hospital; I have no doubt but they would perfectly 
agree with me. . 

MEDICUS. 
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By A DEALER, dealt out. 
Decipimur specie recti.—Hor. 


Don’r you know that the maids killed the cock? No!—why I 
thought every fool knew that, but it would seem then that there is one 
that does not. Surely you must have read Asop’s Fables, 4nd have for- 
gotten that the maids, being ordered by their mistress to rise at the crow- 
ing of Chanticleer, put him to death, that they might no more be disturbed 
in their slumbers. Now, knowing how devoutly attached people are to 
their darling follies and vices,-and -picture-fancying ranks high among 
them, and is not the least expensive, | must, before I begin to crow, and 
give warning, deprecate any inquiry after me, with the same amiable 
design as that which filled the tender bosoms of these gentle virgins. 

Having stated the conditions, I shall proceed without reserve, as we say, 
to lay down a dozen cautionary rules, which, as the sales are coming on at 
this season of the year, will be found very salutary if duly observed by 
novices, that is to say, young collectors, or would-be connoisseurs and 
amateurs. 

RULE I. 

As it would be very unwise, as you must allow, to trust to your own 
judgment, so would it be doubly so to trust to the judgment of anybody 
else—especially a dealer.* ‘* Ut pictura, poésis,” says Horace, and as 


* One instance will suffice. I recollect asale in Pall-mall, where a gentleman 
bid for a small painting under the direction of a dealer. The dealer stoed behind 
him, as prompter, and the picture was knocked down to the gentleman at twenty 
guineas. What is there in this’ Nothing certainly, except that it was the 
dealer’s own picture, and not worth forty shillings, and he himself the only bidder 
by silent nods against the purchaser. I then admired this as a grace almost be- 
yond the art of picture dealing, and was stung with no little envy, but having 
been varnished in the Insolvent Coart, and having taken to an honest calling, I 
am now inclined to think that my worthy friend, who had hung so many pictures, 
ought himself to have shared the same fate. 
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poetry is like a picture, so vice versd, pictures are like » a lying 
affair all teow! This is the ground 0 and success eon noni 
on it. An unequal matter I admit, for the dealer in poetry may be a long 
time before his profits can compete with the lying of the dealer in pic- 
tures, 

RULE Il. 

Of course you are not quite so young as to bestow your a on 
the Titians, Guidos, &c. that figure in the catalogue ; but even still less 
would I have you pay the least respect to a single word uttered by the 
auctioneer about original state, private collection, just imported, to be sold 
without the smallest reserve, and other phrases of this sort. He lies, and 
he has his reward—the commission :—if indeed he be not a picture 
dealer himself, and ‘the private collection of a gentleman lately defunct,”’ 
be not from his own store, and sold by the deceused in person. 

RULE Ill. 

Never buy an old picture in bad condition, an undoubted original by 
one of the dst masters—a Teniers, for instance, whose age is not two 
years.* There is a manufactory both at home and abroad, to prepare 
such ancient paintings to gull you. How is a copy of Rattaelle to pass 
for a Raffaelle, if it be not smoked and damaged? and what can be easier ? 
it is, as Shakspeare says, ‘* as easy as lying.” 

RULE Iv. 

Never buy an old picture in good condition, or to use their phrase, 
** as fresh as when it first came from the easel’’—for though this be true 
enough, it having indeed just left the dealer’s easel, where what was good, 
is spoilt by his lining, cleaning, and stippling and daubing in. After all 
this quackefy, a coat of varnish, like charity, covers a multitude of sins, 
which you will find out when you get it home perhaps, but certainly, 
if you should ever deem it necessary to have it cleaned again—or to 
sell it. 

RULE V. 

Re not vexed, repent not, at what you may think the loss of a bargain 
a picture sold for nothing as it were, and which you might have got, had 
you bid another half-crown—for any odds, it was not sold at all. Nine- 
teen sales out of twenty of ‘* private collections,” ‘* collections of gentle- 
men going abroad,’’ &c. are made up from the various dealers’ stock, 
and by them bought in, if they are not sold at their full value, at least. 
If you are really inconsolable because you have not been taken in, wait a 
little, and you will find the self-same canvas in a different frame perhaps, 
at some other auction in a remote part of the town. If a picture sets in 
clouds in the West, it is sure to rise in all the effulgence of a new coat of 
varnish in the East. Like snipe shooting, you may have two or three 
shots at the same bird, within short distances both of space and time. 

RULE VI. 

An unquestionable sale of pictures collected by some known person of 

taste, and for years seen in his possession, is tempting; but beware. 





* There are two Teniers—old Teniers and young Teniers—the latter is infinitely 
the best, and here you will not be disappointed, for you will always find your 
picture to be of the youngest! Inthe cant of police reports, we often read of 
Duffers, &c, persons who palm off Brummagem watches for town made gold 
repeaters, and British lace for Brussels, Now it would be difficult to distinguish 

between these two dealers in originals. - 
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Dealers, like blood hounds, are on the scent, and will have every ‘one of 
any intrinsic value. Here they bid not against each other, but one or 
more make the purchases, and they have an after sale amongst themselves, 
when the surplus over the bidding at the sale is shared amongst those 
who do not obtain the picture. Here you may, perhaps, get a good paint- 
ing, but they will take care you shall pay for it, and gold may be bought 
too dear. 
RULE VII. 

Justly fearful of auctions, be equally apprehensive of the dealer’s shop 
—Scylla and Charybdis, If you visit a dealer, it is a miracle if you 
escape—all he requires is, that you'll just call and look at his pictures, 
His paintings, highly varnished, and in gorgeous frames, are doled out one 
by one from an adjoining chamber, his laboratory or repairing room, and 
placed in a studied light—he descants on names—points out beauties— 
asks a sum which can startle no one, for he promises to return it in six 
months if you don’t like the picture—and, 1n fine, talks you out of your 
senses :—always generously supposing that you ‘had some when you 
went in. 

RULE VIII. 

If you happen to have more money than wit—a thing very likely to 
happen to a dabbler in pictures—this would be a good and speedy way 
of getting rid of the superflux ; but as it is a pity to disfigure well painted 
walls with badly painted pictures, and grievously vexatious to vanity to be 
laughed at for one’s pains; consider of it before you part with your 
money, and don’t flatter yourself that you have any chance of getting it 
back at the end of the promised six months. 

RULE IX. 

Be not taken in by cheap—very cheap. It is known that the import 
duty on paintings from the continent is between three and four pounds 
withiout regard to the size or quality of the picture. Now, these pre- 
cious originals, ‘ just imported,” are frequently knocked down at from 
ten shillings to forty. Nothing can be cheaper, if anything were cheap 
that is worth nothing, 

RULE X. 
Never play the fool by giving a commission to a broker, either in 
com or furniture, unless you wish to pay double for playing the part 
y proxy. There are two reasons for this—lst, on the price of the lot 
depends the amount of the commission, and if there be a lack of bidders, 
it is not difficult to get an accommodating brother to run it up.* 2dly. 
The article may have been sent in by the broker himself, and then—Lord 
have mercy upon you ! 
RULE XI. 

Folks are easily bamboozled out of their little wisdom, but it is 
very difficult to cheat or reason them out of their folly; therefore I dare 
say you don’t believe a word of all this—d'’accord—be it so: I only 
require one test. Make your collection, and then have a sale! As you 
before indulged in the “ animum picturd pascit inant,’ you will then 





* Not six months since, such an occurrence took place at a sale of furniture in 
Albemarle-street, and was exposed to the whole room by another broker, who had 
reasons doubtless to suspect, and also to think it hard, that being numbered in 
the day of battle, he should be overlooked in the division of the spoil. 
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have an opportunity of varying the banquet, by getting rid of your pictura 
and substituting Crumena, 
Animumque Crumendé pascit inani,* 


which you will find a very light supper. 


RULE XII. or aword at parting. 

It is reported that Diogenes, anxious to possess a painting, that.is, by a 
just figure, Lats, the courtesan, demanded the price; and being told an 
enormous sum, he (and I could wish the young collector to keep his answer 
constantly in mind, when, with the catalogue in his hand, * Stupet in 
titulis et imaginibus,”’ surrounded by the painted harlots of an auction or 
dealer’s room)—he replied,—* No, I will not buy repentance at so dear a 
rate.” 

*,* 1 am half inclined to give a list, accompanied by a little histo 
of the picture auction rooms of the metropolis from CHRISTIE’s, whieh 
being the most respectable, is the supreme humbug, through the con- 
venient candle-light sales in Leicester-street, down, down to those at the 
Auction mart in Bartholomew-lane, for the relief of the over-loaded 
purses of youthful jobbers and stock brokers, as well as all the other exquisite 
judges of vertu and taste, which so abound in that enlightened quartert-— 
but I desist—in one picture you have them all—all copres, better or worse, 
of a bad original, 





ON UNHAPPY MARRIAGES. 


“ Loving, quarreling, hugging, kissing, snarling, 
You jade! you plague !—my joy, my duck, my darling.” 
O_p Poem. 


WE are often informed of, and indeed have opportunities of witnessing, 
what are styled by the world unhappy marriages,—not always occasioned by 
any very particular glaring vice in either party, but from a want of knowledge, 
previous to the indissoluble knot being tied, that the tempers, habits, and 

ursuits of the bride and bridegroom are notin the least suited to each other. 
This is not discovered until after marriage; as the lovers during perhaps 
a long courtship, have been playing a part, endeavouring @ faire l’agréable 
to each other, which conduct is only to last until the church has granted 
the possession so long coveted. Almost every man, in the time of his 
courtship, and during the honey-moon, resigns his inclinations and under- 
standing to the humour and opinions of his mistress. She, finding one so 
obedient, who has never dared to contradict her as a lover, expects the 
same behaviour from the husband. A little time, however, serves to con- 





* And on an empty purse his mind he feeds. 

+ A recent transaction will, if brought to issue, tend very much to enlighten 
the public with regard to one branch of this traffic. In the mean time, it is a secret 
worth knowing, that the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, Dec. 13, in the 
case of Crowder v. Austin, ruled that no bidder at an auction was bound by his 
bidding, if opposed by any one on the part of the seller, or the seller himse'f. 
The conditions of sale state that the highest bidder is to be the buyer, but each 
bidding must be bond fide, and not for the purpose of covertly raising the price. 
This construction of law would annul 15-16ths of the biddings at picture 
auctions. 
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vince her that the man has a will of his own, and dares to treat her as a 
woman ; finding fault when he thinks her wrong, and upbraiding her when 
her temper is perhaps but little prepared to meet it. What makes the mis- 
fortune worse is, that the greatest flatterers before marriage, generally prove 
the greatest tyrants afterwards. There are men, who are unfortunately 
cursed with that worst of all tempers, denominated surly,—men who would 
not be satisfied were an angel to administer to theircomforts. What misery 
must be the lot of an affectionate wife, falling into the power of such a 
husband, incapable of appreciating her good qualities,—a husband, un- 
happy in his own disposition, and miserable when any one else enjoys one 
moment’s peace, or even relief from his hourly persecutions. And yet 
such men are frequently to be met with! 

There is another sort of men, whose disposition is even more calculated 
to create family uneasiness. I allude to those who marry, fancying they 
can love for life ; but find that imaginary love grows cold, almost before 
they have had time to receive the congratulations of their friends upon their 
nuptials. An admirable, though laughable, simile on this subject is to be 
found in Chaucer, which I cannot refrain from inserting here, as it applies 
so directly to men of this fickle and changeable disposition :— 

“ Whilome he cherished her.—But when tied 
By holy church, he could not her abide. 
Like unto dog which lighteth on a bone, 
His tail he waggeth, glad therefore is grown— 
But this same bone, if to his tail thou tie, 
Pardie the cur in fear away doth fly!”’ 

So indeed it often has been, that the man, who has sworn in the temple 
of his Creator to love and cherish all the days of his life, commences a 
system of cold behaviour, calculated to excite feelings of jealousy and dis- 
gust, which have a great chance of bringing down infamy and dishonour 
on his own head, exposure of his family, and shame upon his children. 
These terrible consequences can never certainly be taken into consideration, 
or it would be imagined that worldly interests alone, would prevent such a 
line of conduct from being pursued. 

A woman who has once loved, but whose heart is alienated from her 
husband through his marked indifference, becomes, at once, a very dan- 
gerous companion. Her feelings upon this point are very different from 
those of the stronger sex. Wound the heart of a man, his active life af- 
fords a fair opportunity of recovery ; but the heart of woman, softer by 
nature, receives the impression of unkindness, which even time has not 
the power to efface. 

In these cases the faults of the ladies must not be omitted, for ladies 
have their faults, however difficult it may be to convince them of the fact. 
Happy, aye, doubly happy ought the man to be who is fortunate enough to 
be blessed with a good and virtuous wife. She is the master-piece of the 
creation, worthy of infinite praise, and equal to our largest desires and 
imaginations. How fondly ought she to be cherished, who is ever ready 
to sooth in affliction, who will be herself in all changes of fortune, neither 
= in prosperity, nor broken by adversity; an even, cheerful, good- 

umoured friend, and an agreeable companion through life. How can 
any man be mad enough to dash such a cup of happiness from his lips; 
and what must the heart of such a man be framed of who could be callous 
to the endearments of so much loveliness and virtue ? 
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On the other hand, it has been remarked by a celebrated author, that 
** *tis the design of most of the female sex to lead silly men captive, nay, 
take them generally, and what with the difficulty of pleasing them, and 
other considerations, he that comes off best will find himself a Joser at the 
foot of the account.” This, although certainly not the fact to the extent, 
does not deserve to be totally disregarded; for how many of the female 
sex do we find coquettes at forty, seeking the admiration of the more flighty 
ee of mankind, instead of being affectionate wives and attentive mothers ? 

omen, whose children are shamefully neglected, and solely entrusted to 
the care of an unfeeling hireling nurse, or sent away for years to a remote 
boarding-school, the very hot-bed of vice, whilst the mothers are running 
through every course of fashionable dissipation this vast metropolis can 
afford, making beggars of their husbands, and blasting their own domestic 
character in the eyes of every principled person of either sex? This is 
indeed too much the case ; and it would be even so, were it to be found in 
only one solitary instance. Let us now take into consideration the situa- 
tion of a man who has been toiling all the day, either at the desk or inthe 
field, and who naturally expects some respite under his own roof on his 
return in the evening,—how must that man be mortified, (allowing his 
temper to be a little ruffled, ae by the cares of the day) to hear con- 
stantly no one thing but the language of discontent on some irifling occur- 
rence, from the partner of his life, who takes pains to choose that inauspi- 
cious moment for its communication. 

It has the effect at last of driving the husband from his fireside, to seek 
that comfort in society, at a tavern, which is denied him in his own house, 
and this conduct on his part creates additional expense, awakes every 
jealous feeling to which the female mind is very susceptible, destroys con- 
fidence, and in short, renders marriage, which ought to be the greatest 
source of happiness under heaven, a most bitter curse, which is not to be 
shaken off. I remember an anecdote of a gentleman labouring under this 
affliction, who was not rich enough to pass his time in coffee-houses. It 
was raining so hard one evening, that although I had my umbrella I was 
under the necessity of seeking shelter beneath a gate-way, until the weather 
became more moderate. I there met my acquaintance, who resided in the 
same street where we were, therefore, when the storm had somewhat 
abated, I offered him a share of my umbrella to his own door; when, 
judge of my surprise at his refusal, saying, ‘‘ No, I thank you, I would 
rather remain where I am for the present, as there is nobody at home but 
my wife.” 

Much may be accomplished sometimes bya little well-timed concession. 
By giving up an unimportant point, which one party seems determined to 
carry, another point of greater magnitude would often be ceded by the 

rson receiving the obligation, without reflecting upon the comparative 
value of the two. , 

We read of a happy couple, who at one time had been in the habit of 
flying into a passion with each other, and who afterwards came to an 
agreement, for their better comfort, that when such was the case, the: party 
angry should go into another room, write a note, and send it by one of 
their children, when the person written to was to beg pardon, because the 
writing, to avoid passion, is in itself an act of kindness. 

The smiles of the messengers, and other nameless incidents, caused the 


married pair to be sensible of a thousand good qualities in each other. 
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Matrimony, after all, comes, it must be confessed, in such ‘a ques- 
tionable shape,’”’ as to defy any rules for its successful regulation. ‘* None,” 
it is said, ** but a bachelor knows how to manage a wife ;’”’ and that skill 
only rests with him in his wild state, for when caught, tamed and domesti- 
cated, it generally appears to leave him altogether. Our great moralist, 
Dr. Johnson, pronounced marriage to be an unnatural state, which, said 
he, is proved when we see that no ties, human or divine, can keep them 
together. The legislature perceived the difficulty, and applied the ives of 
laws ; but the church, the senate, the link of offspring, and mutual interest, 
all have failed, so unnatural, so hopeless the attempt to bind two human 
beings together for life. When a couple live in peace and quiet, it may 
be affection; but we should be more sure of it, if they had the liberty to 
part! Our European chains are weak,—something stronger has been 
devised in the east, but its application is not perfect. The Hindoo woman 
is burnt when her husband dies, which doubtless makes her entertain a 
very tender and affectionate solicitude after his health, and a sincere 
desire to prolong his life. Now some such regulation, with respect to the 
man, would at any rate, if it did nothing else,—keep up appearances ! 





ONE FOOL IN A FAMILY ENOUGH AT A TIME. 
A PETER PINDARIC ANECDOTE. 


THAT “ all’s not gold that glitters” is most true ; 
As true as that full many a country clown 
With mother wit, but manners very few, 
Shall in a jiffey put some great one’s down ; 
And bite the Cases with true Rowland touch, 
So that their Olivers must use a crutch. 


One of this sort, a fellow with red cheek, 
And sun-tinged brow, and firm and sturdy gait, 
Oftlspring of mountain airs and breezes bleak, 
For on dame Nature he was prone to wait, 
To sip her dewy cup at burst of day, 
And watch her evening sun’s last beams decay, — 
One of this sort—by Dis, | must keep moving, 
And not, like Mr. Button, mighty cit! 
Rise in my stirrups, yet not pace a bit ; 
Rather than imitate this Brentford knight, 
Stewing on ’orse back, bolt upright, 
I'll put my best leg foremost, cut and run ; 
And, like famed Johnny Gilpin, bent on roving, 
Ride races, against time, to Edmonton. 


One of this sort,—it happened in the West, 
Where Exe his sinuosities trails forth, 
‘Though, but I knew the fellow Devon’s guest, 
I should have sworn him bred much further orth ;— 
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ONE FOOL IN A FAMILY ENOUGH AT A TIME. 


No matter, he was keeping sheep,—it was but fair 
In him to do so, for the sheep kept him,— 
"Twas on a cross-cut, zig-zag moor, and where, 
Though Nature nurs’d so plump this son of whim, 
I don’t think Mistress Hamlet e’en could batten. 
Howbeit, though queer, 
Twas very clear, 


Both sheep and shepherd it had help’d to fatten. 


Two travellers,—one’s horse behind the other,— 
Master and servant mostly ride that way,— 
Chanced, on the evening of a weary day, 

And when the dusk their senses ’gan to smother, 

And all their road geography was cross’d, 
In fact, when they were nothing less than lost, 

To meet this very bumpkin, 

Devon's Tony Lumpkin, 
And strove to make of him a walking finger-post :— 

“ ! my fine fellow!” the first gemman cried, 

« Can'st tell me where yon road before us goes ?”’ 

The shepherd stared some time before he spoke,— 

I really do not think he meant the joke, 

Though wit from many a dingy current flows ; 

Albeit, he scratch’d his head, and rubb’d his nose,— 
Not with a square of lawn,—then speechified :— 

«© Where the road goes? Lord love ye, zur, 

A mort o’ vokes do go to he, 

But mortal eyes did never zee 
In all this wordle he did stir ; 

I pace un every day that comes, . know, 

But, dang it, zur, the road himself doan’t go !”” 


“* John,”’ says his master, when they'd found their path, 
** That’s a smart boy, ride back and hire the lad, 
I warrant me, if ragged he can laugh, 
He’ll grin right broadly, when in livery clad.” 
John turn’d his horse, and also turn’d his mind 
To queering of the saucy hind ; 
For, be it known, 
John had a snug opinion of his own, 
That Nature to Ais wits had been most kind. 


‘* Here you sir, shepherd, master sent me back 
To hire thee, saucebox, for he wants a hack; 
We'll give thee wine, man, for thy chilly brook ; 
Fleecings for fleeces, cribbings for thy crook ; 
We'll put you up to trap, lad, ngh and low ; 
We'll mend thy ways, and find a road to go!” 
This was a Ait, it struck our bumpkin so, 
And, like a cat 
Watching a rat, 
He grinn’d quite wide 
Ere he replied, 





ORIGINAL LETTERS, Jl 


** Whouy as to that,—and I may be so bold, 
I’m not so sheepish but I’d leave the fold 
For a warm service, and a bit of gold :— 
But be so koind, young mon, to let I zee 
What pleace your measter ha’ look’d out for me.” 
“* Place, Johnny Raw, the place you had at school, 
Place, spooney, why to be my master’s fool !”” 
The bumpkin laugh’d still more, and wider stared, 
As, from the corner of his eye, 
Shot forth the glance of victory, 
While thus the lout the jack-in office scared :— 
** A fool !’’—with that he grinn’d outright—*“‘ a fool dost say 
Thy measter wants ?—Be’st thee then going away ? 
*Cause, though he’s fool enough to send to me, 
I’m sure he can’t afford to keep all three !”” 
J. F. Stuart. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS.—No. IV. 


JOHN WESLEY.* 


I AM afraid, Sir, I shall not have an opportunity of procuring you 
those tunes till I return to London. The gentleman from whom I ex- 
pected to procure them is not yet come hither. 

I have desired Mr. Swindells to beg your acceptance of two or three 
little tracts which perhaps you have not seen. I had forgot to mention 
one, which, (if you have it not already,) would probably give you plea- 
sure. The title is (riearly) this, ** A Letter to a Bishop, occasioned by 
some late Discoveries in Religion,” There are two patts of it. 

May I request one thing of you, Sir? Do not speak evil of Jesus Christ, 
You may some time stand in need of him; andif you should, (I can say 
from a very little experience,) you will find him the best friend in Heaven 
or Earth. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
23d October, 1749. JOHN WESLEY. 


ALLAN RAMSAY. 
Sir, 

I nope by this time you have given shelter under your roof to my 
Jean Jaques anion who, if he should prove less witty, will be, at the 
same time, less ungrateful, less mischievous, and less changeable, than his 
predecessor. I am afraid, however, that both of them are attended with 
more expence than their company is worth, as you will see by the note 
which, in obedience to your commands, I have enclosed, who am, with 
great respect, Sir, 

Your most obliged and most humble servant, 

London, June 16, 1767. ALLAN RAMSAY. 





* These letters are addressed to Richard Davenport, Esq. 
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. THE SAME. 
IR, 

[ HAVE received the money of your draught for Rousseau's picture and 
frame,* for which I give you a great many thanks. As to the original, 
in every sense of the word, the last advices we had of him were by Lady 
Holland, who arrived at Calais the day after he left it, and where he had 
entertained the simple inhabitants with the hair-breadth ’scapes his 
liberty and life had made in England, Where he has disposed of him- 
self we have not yet learnt; but so much importance will not continue 
long anywhere without being discovered. 

I am, with great respect, Sir, 
Your most obliged and most humble servant, 

London, July 8th, 1767. ALLAN RAMSAY. 


DAVID HUME AND J, J, ROUSSEAU. 
DEAR SIR, 

I must beg you to take the trouble of sending the enclosed to your 
guest, after having read it. It is the last trouble of the kind, which I shall 
ever give you; so | hope for your excuse. As he will receive no letters 
by the post, this is the only method by which I could reach him ; and I 
am, besides, well seems that you should be acquainted wiih every step of 
my behaviour, in hopes of your approbation. This man’s conduct is such 
a composition of wickedness and frenzy, that one does not know whether 
they are to be angry at him for the one, or to pity him for the other. I 
flatter myself that you will think my letter sufficiently temperate and 
decent. 

I propose soon to be at your fire-side, or rather in your shady grove ; 
for I think this weather more suitable to the latter than the former. You 
will allow me to bring my friend along with me. It is Dr. Armstrong, 
author of ** The Art of Preserving Health,” and many other fine pieces : 
he is besides a very worthy man. I shall use the freedom to inform you 
some time before we set out. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
DAVID HUME. 
Lisle-street, Leicester-fields, 22d of July, 1766. 





Voici, Monsieur, une lettre que j'ai indiscrettement ouverte selon 
vos ordres, je m’appercois qu’elle n’est pas pour moi, je vous la renvoye 
sur le champ trés mortifié de cette méprise, mais en verité il n’y a pas 
de ma faute. Je fais mille veux pour votre santé et celle de vétre chére 
famille, et vous salue trés humblement. 

Ce Samedi, 9 Aoust, 1766. J. ROUSSEAU. 





* Mr. Davenport to Isaac Gosset of Dallain. 


April 24, 1764. £. s. d. 
For a 3 Frame, oil gold - - - 22.0 
And Case for ditto - - - >. ©. 628 

28 0 
To Mr. Ramsay, for the picture of Mon. Rourseau 21 0 0 
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DEaR SIR, 

I HAVE been detained so long in London, that Dr. Armstrong has left 
me above a fortnight ago ; and now | am hurried down to Scotland, and 
by another road and in another company ; so that it will be impossible 
for me to pay you a visit at Davenport. I assure you that I regret this 
accident very sincerely. I proposed to myself a great deal of pleasure in 
passing some days with you in your country seat; and I wanted very 
much to show you the whole train of correspondence between your guest 
and me. I am sorry that that affair has made so great a noise all over 
Europe ; but I found myself obliged to make the rupture public, in order 
to prevent the effects of his malice against me. He is writing his memoirs, 
and iniieds to blacken me, as much as possible. He threatens me ina 
letter with his vengeance ; and | foresaw that these memoirs might be 
published either after my death or after his. In the former case, there 
would be nobody to tell the story or to vindicate my memory. In the 
second case, my apology, being wrote against a dead man, would lose 
much of its authenticity. For this reason, I have drawn a narrative of 
the whole transaction, inserting all the letters on both sides, which indeed 
compose the far greater part of the piece. Among the rest, I insert that 
long letter of Rousseau, which contains a full detail of his grievances 
against me, and which I have already mentioned to you. I intend:d to 
have shown you the whole narrative. I have made one copy, which I 
have deposited in a sure hand at Paris: I have given another to Lord 
Hertford, and I keep another to myself. ‘These will remain in reserve 
till Rousseau attacks me, which I expect every day; and I wonder indeed 
he has delayed it solong. I know not whether so much precaution on 
my part be not superfluous, though the malignity and alent of your 
cuest render him very dangerous. ‘There is scarce, however, a person in 
Europe, who does not look upon him at present as very mad, or very 
wicked, or as both; and if the public voice were not apt to be soon 
obliterated, I might safely rest my defence upon it. 

When I say that he is a very dangerous man, I do not mean that he is 
likely to prove soto you. As you have been so happy as never to make 
yourself known to the public as an author, he is less likely to entertain 
any jealousy against you; and he may submit with the less repugnance to 
the great obligations which he owes you. Your living at such a distance 
from him will also serve not a little to preserve your mutual friendship. 
For these reasons, I shall use the freedom to repeat my exhortations to 
you, that you continue, as long as possible, the same good offices towards 
him which you have so charitably begun. . Notwithstanding his atrocious 
conduct towards me, I should be sorry to see him abandoned by all the 
world: your knowledge of his character will only serve you to use the greater 

recautions against him: and he is now a better object of your generous 
Seneaaii, that he has been in this instance so unfortunate in his beha- 
viour. 

He must now expect to live altogether on his own funds, without any 
pension. . Unhappy man! to deprive me so cruelly of the delicious plea- 
sure I felt in serving him ; and at the same time to oppzse so violently his 
own interest. I was obliged to shew the whole train of the correspondence 
to General Conway, which cuts off all his hopes from that quarter. But 
what is worse, the King had heard of the affair, and expressed a great 


curiosity to know the whole of it: so that I was obliged to send my nar- 
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rative to His Majesty. Rousseau needs not complain, that only one side is 
shown ; for as his - letter is inserted, his pleading is very fully heard 
agamst me. 

If you do me the favour to write me, please to direct to me as usual, 
for I shall not probably be long in Scotland; and my landladies have 
directions to send my letters after me. 

I am, dear Sir, with great sincerity, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 


DAVID HUME. 
Lisle-strect, Leicester-fields, 2d Sept. 1766. 





A Wooton le lltre, 7, 1766. 

Aprés le depart, Monsieur, de ma précedente lettre, j’en recus enfin 
une de M. Becket. 11 me marque que les estampes sont dans une des 
autres caisses ; ainsi je n’ai plus rien a dire: mais vous m’avouerez que ne 
les trouvant pas dans la caisse od elles devoient étre, et trouvant les porte- 
feuilles vides, il étoit naturel que je les crusse perdues. Il me reste a vous 
faire mes excuses de vous avoir donné pour cette affaire bien de l’embarras 
mal a propos. 

Je vous felicite, Monsieur, du plaisir que vous avez actuellement de voir 
autour de vous yoire aimable famille rassemblée. Vous godtez pourtant 
un peu ce plaisir 4 mes depens, puis qu’il retarde vdtre voyage: mais je 
sais trop combien vous étes bon pére pour ne pas préferer en cette occa- 
sion votre plaisir au mien. 

Si vous n’étiez pas pressé pour la plantation de votre jardin, et que 
vous voulussiez attendre jusqu’ a l’année prochaine, il me viendroit peut 
étre des idées qui se refusent maintenant a un esprit encore trop rempli de 
choses tristes. L’asile ov je suis et la vie douce que j’y méne doivent me 
rendre enfin des idées agreables quand rien du dehors ne viendra les 
troubler. Quoi que vous en disiez, je préfererois et je croirois faire une 
chose plus utile de découvrir une seule nouvelle plante, que de précher 
pendant cent ans tout le genre humain. 

Nous avons depuis quelques jours un tems affreux dont je serois moins 
affligé, si j’esperois qu’il ne s’étendit pas jusqu’ 4 Davenport. J’en salue 
de tout mon coeur et avec respect les habitantes et habitans, ct surtout le 
bon et aimable maitre. 

J. J. ROUSSEAU, 

M"*, le Vasseur vous prie de vouloir bien agréer son respect. 





THE SAME, 

A Wootton le Samedi Soir, 4. 8bre, 1766. 
Quoi qu’on ne m’apprenne, Monsieur, que ce soir bien tard le départ 
de Jean pour Davenport demain de grand matin, je ne veux pas qu’il 
parte sans un petit bonjour de ma part, a condition pour cette fois que 
vous vous contenterez de me faire dire de bouche des nouvelles de votre 
santé. J’en suis en peine parce que M. le Pasteur m’avoit flatté de l’espe- 
rance de vous voir jeudi dernier, et que cette esperance a été trompée. Je 
veux me flatter pourtant que ce sont vos affaires et non vos incommodités 
qui vous ont retenu, mais quand je le saurai par vous-méme je serai_ plus 
ranquille. Mille tres humbles salutations, et 4 tout ce qui vous appar- 

ent, tant de la part de M"*, le Vasseur que de la mienne. 
: J. J. ROUSSEAU, 
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THE SAME, 


A Wootton, le 14 Octobre, 1766. 

Quoi qu’on me promette, Monsieur, le plaisir de vous voir ici dans peu, 
j'ai été si souvent frustré dans cette aitente que je n’ose plus y compter, 
et je preids le part: de vous écrire ce que j’esperois vous dire de vive 
voix. Je sais que l’hospitalite que vous exercez envers moi est d’un prix 
inestimable et ne peut s’acquitter qu’ avec les sentimens qui vous sont 
dus, Mais quant auv deépenses que j’occasionne dans votre maison, vous 
m’avez promis de permettre que je vous en tnsse compte, et les six mots 
dont nous sommes convenus pour cela etant plus qu’écoules, l’incerti.ude 
o. je suis, du tems od j’aurai le bonheur de vous revoir, me force a vous 
prier de vouloir bien me mettre en regle sur cet article. 

Il y a des fournitures de vin et d’autres dépenses qui doivent se rem- 
bourser a part et dont je demande aussi la note, de méme que de ce que 
vous avez pris ia peine de payer pour moi a M. Lewis. 

Enfin, Monsieur, comme je sens que mes malheurs ne finiront qu’avec 
ma vie, si jamais j'ai celui d’étre de trop dans votre maison je vous supphie 
instamment de m’en avertir avec franchise, atin que je previenne au moins 
celui que je crains plus que tout au monde, qui est de vous étre importun 
sans. le savoir. 

Recevez, Monsieur, avee bonté les assurances de mon immortelle re- 
connoissance et de mon plus sincere attachement. 

J. J. ROUSSEAU, 

M"*, le Vasseur vous prie d’agréer son respect, et nous faisons |’un et 
l’autre nos salutations a vos chers enfans. Mon incomodite me rendant 
trés penible d’écrire, notre aimable correspondante voudra bién excuser 
mon silence pour aujourdui., 


THE CLOAK. 


“ Did T, or Master Dean of Sevil, our neighbour, 
E’er reach our dignities in Cuerpo, think’st thou ? 
In squating hose and doublet? Signor, no; 


There went more tit: There were cloaks, gowns, cassocks, 
And other Paramentos.” 


Fletcher's Love's Pilgrimage. 


“‘ Ir is piercingly cold,’”’ said I to myself the other day, as I sallied 
into the Park, with my coat buttoned up to my chin, which was smarting 
under the effect of a sharp frosty wind on its newly shaven surface.— 
** Confoundedly cold,” said I, rather more audibly, as a sudden gust 
from the north-east compelled me to clap both hands to my hat, and, at 
the same time, sent the spray of the angry Serpentine smack in my face, 
—‘ Cold !”” echoed a voice just behind me—* not at all—fine bracing 
wind—charming weather for a walk, Jack!’’ and, turning round, I be- 
held my quondam schoolfellow , enveloped from head to heel 
in a dark blue military cloak, of first-rate cut and material; its collar of 
the choicest sable, drawn close round his happy eats, confined in front 
by a pair of silver lion’s paws, and furnished with the usual quota of silk 
cord and tassel, while sundry of its ample folds were flung in studied 
negligence over his left shoulder, so as to display the voluptuous black 
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velvet with which it was lined.—I felt colder from the very comparison.— 
** Why don’t you get a cloak, Jack ?”’ chuckled the comfortable looking 
rascal, as my eye wandered (somewhat invidiously, } confess) from my 
own little thread-bare black coat to the almost regal mantle before me.— 
** Cloaks are all the rage now, and devilish snug things they are too, I 
can tell you!” and, with the most insulting grin of superiority, he drew 
its graceful drapery still closer round him, nodded a ‘* good bye,’’ and 
strode off, humming ‘ Go to the Devil, and shake yourself !"’ I was 
so cold, I could almost have followed his advice, impertinently as it was 
given. 

** Cloaks are all the rage now,”’ repeated I mentally, as, resuming my 
walk, which had been interrupted by the incident, I endeavoured, by ra- 
pidity of motion, to make up for the lightness of my attire. I thrust my 
band into the pocket of my pantaloons, partly to warm my fingers, and 
pany to ascertain whether the state of my finances would permit me to 
ecome the possessor of this seemingly indispensable article of clothing— 
the dishonoured note of an intimate acquaintance met its convulsive 
grasp—the answer was decisive—** What a fool was I to lend my money ! 
-—I might have guessed it would never be repaid me—and yet the fellow 
told me so plausible a story—he borrowed it—under a cloak !’’ In the 
midst of my vexation I could not help smiling at the idea, ** Cloaks are 
all the rage now, indeed,”’ continued I, ‘* That puppy was not aware of 
half the truth of his observation—But the fashion is not a new one.” 

I finished my walk, and sat down with a keen appetite to my dinner. 
The beef-steak was terribly tough, and vilely dressed, and the stupid old 
woman who ‘* does for me’’ had forgotten there was no mustard in the 
house—I felt quite miserable—I drew my chair close up to the fire—it 
was as low as my spirits—I snatched up the coal-skuttle in a pet, and 
flung its contents into the grate, put what the stupid old woman aforesaid 
calls “a witch” upon the top of them, and, placing my feet on the fen- 
der, fell first into a brown study, and, secondly, into a doze. My 
‘«* brain was troubled with thick-coming fancies.’’ Cloaks and mantles, 
in endless variety and most tormenting confusion, floated before my 
‘** mind’s eye.’? Gradually my dream assumed a more comprehensible 
shape. I seemed to stand in the middle of a large room, or shop, or 
warehouse, for, with vision-like indistinctness, it partook of the sem- 
blance of all three. It was hung round entirely with every kind of cloak 
which the ingenuity of man or woman ever invented. ‘There was the 
pailium of the ancient, and the capote of the modern Greek, the toga of 
the Roman, the poncho of the South American, the gay mantle of scarlet 
and yellow plumage worn by the New Zealander, and the shapeless fur 
coverings of the stolid inhabitants of Lapland and Kamschatka ; the ro- 
quelaure of the last century, the plaid of the mountain Gael, the ermined 
robe of royalty, and the red cloak of the itinerant apple-vender ; not to 
mention those now sported by the lifeguardsman, the Bond-street lounger, 
the banker’s clerk, the haberdasher’s apprentice, the lady and the lady’s- 
maid, Amongst the earlier specimens, I recognised many which had 
been the absolute property of by-gone heroes and philosophers, and [ 
gazed with much interest on the blood-stained robe of Caesar, and the 
tattered mantle, through the holes of which Plato discovered the pride of 
Diogenes. ; . ° ‘ : ; ° ° ; : 

‘* A change came o’er the spirit of my dream.”’ I was still in the 
same room; but the relics of antiquity and the refinements of modern 
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luxu:y had vanished, and their places were supplied by other cloaks and 
manties, to each of which was aftixed a label, bearing 1 its particular deno- 
mination. I was on the point of turning to inquire of a by-stander if 
they were exhibited for sale, when my attention was suddenly arrested by 
the clamour of many voices, and the rush of a considerable number ot 
persons into the warehouse. Males and females of every rank and de- 
scription, statesmen, lawyers, physicians, ecclesiastics, merchants, sol- 
diers, maids, wives. and widows, all wanted cloaks. The walls were 
stripped in an instant—the master of the shop and his assistants were 
hurried and worried «almost out of their wits, so great was the demand, so 
impatient were the customers. A candidate for a seat in Parliament 
seized a cloak, marked * Patriotism,” and, anticipating his privilege, ran 
off without paying for it. A hoary-he aded libertine slipped on another, 
marked ‘ Religion;”? those labelled “ Charity, Honesty, and Tolera- 
tion,’’ were spe edily purchased by a purse-proud citizen, ausurer, and a 
jesuit ; that of ** Modesty,’’ by a cast-off mistress; and of ** Veracity,”’ 
by a projector of new joint stock companies: to be brief, every one chose 
a cloak of some sort or another, and seemed indifferent as to the expense, 
provided its colour was the very reverse of the dress they wore under it. 
** I must have one myself,’’ exclaimed I, “ Pinch for it afterwards as I 
may, I can no longer withstand the temptation. I will not be the only 
person in the world without a cloak,’? and I hurried up to the master of 
the shop, expressing my fear that he had none left which would suit me : 
I was soon undeceived, however, by his displaying fresh and apparently 
inexhaustible stores of similar garments ; and with all the bustle and vo- 
lubility characteristic of the slop-selling inhabitants of Holywell-street, 
Hemming’s-row, Cranbourne-alley, &e.. he heaped mantle after mantle 
on my back, till I was ready to sink under the burden, commending all 
the while the formation of this, the quality of the other, and assuring me 
that he knew many authors (for, with the shrewdness natural to his tribe, 
he had guessed my profession at a glance), who had made consider able 
fortunes merely by publishing their works under a cloak. In vain did I 
implore him to desist—his shopmen followed his extraordinary example 
—I waxed warm—warmer—the heat became excessive—stifling—I per- 
spired like the fat single gentleman in Colman’s excellent song—and well 
I might—for, waking with the efforts I made to extricate myse olf from this 
mountain of mantles, I found myself within the poker’s length of a fire, 
large and fierce enough to roast an ox. My ‘ witch’? had “suffered the 
fate anciently allotted to witches, and perished in the flames, which were 
now roaring up the chimney. I pushed back my chair, with a “ phew!” 
—relieved ‘the solitary candle behind me of about two inches of wick, 
and, opening my desk, wrote and dispatched the following note to my 
tailor: — 

‘¢ Mr. will be obliged by Mr. Twill’s making him a cloak as 
speedily as possible. Mr. begs it may be made full enough to 
cover and conceal his ordinary, that is, a multitude of bad, habits, and 
handsome enough to wear upon any occasion, as it is only by his own 
fireside that he shall venture to sit without it, and indeed not then if com- 
pany be expected.” 
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CHARACTERS FOR CHARITY’S SAKE.—No, III. 
A’yitn ov Acyileras To Kaxcr. 
HENRY BROUGHAM, ESQ. M.P. 


“ How art thou fallen from Heaven, O Lucifer, econ of the morning! Thou art 
cast out as the raiment of those that are slain, thrust through with a sword, 
that go down to the stones of the pit, as a carcass trodden under icet.”” 


In the whole wide and varied field of human exhibition there is not a 

more melancholy spectacle—a spectacle which tends more forcibly and 
more certainly to turn the pride and the vanity of man into nothing, than 
that of a man upon whom nature has lavished the most noble of her gifts, 
and to whom art bas lent the choicest of her improvements, sacrificed and 
lost, or at least deflected aside from the true path and object of such a 
heing, in consequence of unfortunate political bias, or political connection. 
Every age has atlorded instances of this sinking and drowning of those, 
who would otherwise have been the most buoyant of the human race, by 
the cords of political party in which they have been entangled, and the 
leaden weight of political faction and combination, which has been hung 
to those cords of party. Under such circumstances, the most compre- 
hensive range of philosophy, the out-pouring of all the stores of learning, 
the brightest gleams of fancy, and the boldest wings of the imagination, 
have been stultified and confused, and dimmed, and clogged ; and he who, 
freed from the trammels and the lumber, might have been glorious in 
time and still more glorious in immortality, has left the world to lament 
that faction—unmeaning, unprincipled, and unprofitable faction, should 
be able to blast the brightest hopes of mankind. 
The pain which comes over us when we contemplate such a spectacle, 
though far more intense in degree, is somewhat analogous in kind to that 
whith is produced when one looks upon the wreck of a great city, which 
has been whelmed bencath the streams of lava, or shaken to pieces by the 
convulsions of an earthquake: or when one comes with fond hopes to 
where stood the monument of him who gave song, or science, or security 
to the nations, and finds that barbaric hordes have broken it to pieces, 
and are employing the fragments for the most ignob!e of purposes. 

It is impossible, in the spirit of perfect candour and honesty, to think 
of the very highly gifted personage whose name stands at the top of this 
article without feeling a certain portion at least of the pain here alluded 
to, Whether we meet him in the senate house as a statesman, grasping 
with giant strength the pillars by which nations are supported,—in the 
court, as a special pleader, contending for the right, or with sophistry 
squared as nearly as sophistry can possibly be squared to the rules of true 
logic, making the worse cause appear the better, and the weaker argu- 
ment the stronger,—in the hall of science, taking the whole encyclopedia 
in the hollow of his hand,—in the library of eradition, making every 
ancient and every modern render up all that they know in apparently less 
time than almost any other person could turn to any useful purpose what- 
ever,—or amid the shouts of astonished workmen in the democratic forum, 


_or the sons of hilarity at the convivial board,—it is altogether impossible 


to attend for many minutes, or even for one minute, without perceiving 
that the man at whom we are compelled to wonder belongs to no ordi- 
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nary and no numerous class, ani that, if the energies which are in him 
had been allowed to have free and unbiassed scope, he would have occu- 
pied among the benefactors of mankind a place of which it is not easy to 
assign the elevation. Wherever the arena is, or whatever ts the subject, 
the intellectual dimensions of the man will not hide; and as there is 
nothing which we are so prone to admire, or so much justified in admir- 
ing, as intellectual strength, we cannot withhold, and we have no desire to 
withhold, our warm admiration, 

When, however, we take all those great and brilliant efforts in the 
aggregate, and attempt to estimate their value as a whole, we find that 
the principles of our arithmetic are unhinged and inapplicable, and that 
the sum, instead of being equal in value to all the paits, is really not so 
valuable as any one of them. Nor can we help discovering the cause of 
this cutting of of those consequences which we should naturally have ex- 

ected. Henry Brougham has, from his youth upwaid, been a party po- 
itician—has looked for his advancement in the world, not tothose talents 
which, had he trusted to them and used them properly, would have 
placed him wherever he had a mind, but to a certwn party, who, though 
the words of freedom, and intellectual, social, and moral improvement, 
were often enough upon their lips, were really standing still or falling back- 
ward, while society was improving, and fretting themselves because they 
imagined their antagonists were following the same courses and reaping 
the same advantages which they themselves would have followed and 
reaped, had they been in the same situations. This has been the moving, 
the ruling, and the connecting principle ; and therefore, however power- 
ful or brilliant may have been the individual efforts of the orator, they 
have failed in producing not only the effects which the lovers of talents 
generally would have wished, but even those which Brougham himself 
must have wished that they should produce. 

The school in which Brougham was educated must have had a consi- 
derable effect upon the line which he subsequently took in politics, It 
was the school of the Edinburgh Whigs—a school in which the principles 
of popular liberty are less known, or at least less acted upon, than in al- 
most any other political school that could be named—certainly less so 
than in any other political school in Britain. Popular liberty, if indeed 
it exists at all in that part of the island, is of a date subsequent even to 
that of Brougham’s pupilage ; and whatever it may have done in the Scot- 
tish provinces, it certainly does not thrive in the Scottish capital. Now, 
though the cause of this may appear to have little connection with even a 
gratuitous sketch of Henry Brougham, yet, upon reflection, it will be found 
to have had more influence inthe formation of that part of his character,which 
one regrets, than any other circumstance that can be so readily adduced 
and so clearly seen. 

The structure of Scottish society, and more especially of that society as 
it is found in Edinburgh, affords little or no scope for those popular 
powers which men of all parties find it their interest to cherish in England ; 
and as the greatest rewards which Edinburgh affords for political talent are 
not only not great in themselves, but not sought after upon the fair mere 
cantile principle of equal value given and received, a politician of the 
Edinburgh school is neither more nor less than a seeker after place—a 
seeker after place too, not by the legitimate means of shewing that he is 
worthy of plaee, but through connection with, and by the favour and in- 
fluence of his party. ‘There are no politics in the school but party poli- 
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tics, and he that cannot so fold himself as that the livery of the party sla'l 
tit him, must quit the school and cease to be a politician. 

Besides the mere circumstance of locality, Brougham had identified 
himself with all the prejudices and dogmas of the Edinburgh Whigs; he 
had been believed to write largely and powerfully in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, and had been understood, if not to invent, at least to promulgate 
some of the boldest and most paradoxical of those prophecies by which 
the Whigs of those days went about to demonstrate that there was no sal- 
vation—no, not even existence for the nations, except through their plans, 
carried into execution by themselves. The inexperience of Brougham— 
for he was then but a very young man; the ardent and aspiring tempera- 
ment of his mind—for that was stamped upon even the eccentricities of 
his conduct; the reiterated preachings of the elder and more elevated 
Whigs—who never ceased making it known, and endeavouring to make it 
be believed, that with them only wisdom dwelt; and the utter absence 
of any hope of advancement except that which came expressly through 
the party: all these tended to make Brougham a more complete party 
man than any other of the same standing ; and though it is probable that 
there may have been times when he would not only have wished to obtain 
oftice by other and more likely means, but would have been ready, had 
success appeared ever so remote in the vista, to have put those means to 
the test; yet the imprint of party was so indelible upon him, and the 
wounds which the strength—often the unguarded strength of his language, 
had inflicted upon the other party, rendered the wish, if it existed, a wish 
not to be named. 

Nor was it in his debit—his identification with the ultra portion of the 
Whig aristocracy, and the hardihood with which he took up his positions 
whenever there was scope for party politics, that that which Brougham 
might have achieved was weakened and paralysed by the fact of his being 
a party adventurer. In the question of education—a question in which a 
cool-headed, calm-tempered, and unbiassed man might have done a great 
deal of good—Brougham, atier expending a large portion of time, and 
producing a great deal of irritation, wrecked the whole upon the rocks of 
party. He followed in that department the same injudicious and doubtful 
course which has for years been followed by the party with which he is 
connected, in all reforms that they have agitated; the real warfare was 
not for reformation, but for change,—not to enforce upon the parties hold- 
ing the offices the administration of which was complained of, to a more 
prompt and zealous discharge of their duties, but to bring about their re- 
moval, and to place othersin their stead. The aim, in short, appeared to 
be, not so much to change a faulty system, (even assuming that the system 
was faulty,) for a good one, as toget rid of certain establishments that ap- 
peared to strengthen the position of those statesmen which it was the real, 
if not the avowed object of the Whigs, to drive from their offices. The 
consequence has been that Brougham's endeavours in this matter have 
failed even where they might have done goods and that just as has been 
the case in the municipal and international laws of the country, the real 
and valuable alterations—ihe bringing of the constitutions of what may in 
some measure be considered as fixed bodies to an accordance with the state 
and the feelings of an improving public, has been left to those very men 
against whom the original agitator appeared anxious to use the subject as 
a lever to hoist them from their situations, 


Upon the foreign policy of the country the efforts of Brougham, though 
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considered as pieces of abstract eloquence, they have often been very splen- 
did, have had the same party bias ; and the angry speeches which he con- 
tinued to make in the Senate House, even at the very time when the m- 
nisier of the crown, who boasted not a jot upon the subject, was declaring 
the sentiments of England in words us bright and as hard as steel, shewed 
to what adifferent pass even he, notwithstanding all his talents, would 
have conducted matters, if his practice had been consistent with his 
theory—a position which certainly would not be the worse for demon- 
Siration. 

The violence with which Brougham, even to the very last, fought for 
the Cathvlic cause, even at the very sane time that he was in another vo- 
cation, as the speaker general of the Mechanics’ Institutions, doing what 
he could to counteract the spirit of Catholicism, isanother and a very con- 
vincing instance of the absurdities into which even a man of talents may 
be betrayed when he gives himself up to party. This, too, however the 
cause which Brougham pleaded, was not the Catholic cause upon princi- 
ple, but the Catholic cause as it appeared most likely to forward his own 
views—those of getting power and influence for his party, and by means 
of that party for himself; and now that the Catholic cause is among the 
Jost lumber of politics, the chance isthat we shall hear no more of it from 
Brougham. 

‘The most singular attitude, however, in which this eloquent person has 
been found, is that of co-operator with Dr. George Birkbeck, Dr. Borth- 
wick Gilchrist, and Mr. Robert M‘William, at the London Mechanics’ In- 
stitution. That these three personages should have sought glory upon such 
an arena is not to be wondered at; but that the Saul of the Whigs should 
have gone there to seek his father’s asses, is more than singular. One can 
understand why Dr. Birkbeck should frequent such places, and seek for a 
scientific name from those who are not the best qualified for determining 
the justice of its application; and one could admit, too, that there the 
Oriental Professor and the Professor of the Dry Rot are more likely to find 
popularity and fame, than in the society of better educated and better dis- 
ciplined men. But what should Brougham do there? Brougham is a 
man of science, a man of general information, a man of sterling abilities, 
a man who, if it had not been for the unfortunate direction of his politics, 
would not have needed to seek admiration anywhere, for he would have 
commanded it everywhere: furthermore, Brougham is, both in his own 
nature and in the principles and tactics of the party to which he joined 
himself, an exclusionist—a man who can see no value and confess no 
merit out of the pale of that party ; and therefore, that he should have de- 
tached himself from those ** Whig Royalists of England,’’ of whose virtues, 
whose incorruptibility, and whose transcendant perception and pursuit of 
everything right, have been so largely treated of, and treated of by writers 
with whose opinions he must have been so familiar in the pages of the 
Edinburgh Review, augurs strange things for the Whig Royalists of Eng- 
land, for Henry Brougham, or for both. It would lead one to infer that 
even Brougham, their champion, has discovered that the said Whig Royalists 
have now just as little chance of popularity with the people as they have of 
= at court; and that, as by the violence of his wrangling for them he 
1as lost himself with the other party of statesmen, he has nothing remain 
ing to keep his head above the waters of popularity—or if you will, the waters 
of oblivion, but such vesicles of gas as those which have been named. This, 
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it must be confessed, is a lame and impotent conclusion to the career of one 
whose pretensions were originally so strong, and whose hopes were origi- 
nally so high, and who travelled five hundred miles and took up a new lo- 
cality and a new profession from political expectations ; but the facts of 
the case are quite sufficient to shew that this conclusion is the natural and 
proper one: and it is herein that the case of Brougham, if studied aright, 
may be so wholesome to political adventurers in all time coming—for here 
a man of the very first talents, the most aspiring propensities, the most dar- 
ing forwardness, aud the most persevering industry, has tried—has tried 
long, and has failed. 

The failure is, however, anything but a ground of exultation to any 
mind that is well constituted; and when Brougham is, with the strength 
of a Hercules, and the perseverance of a Sisyphus, giving his labour in 
the House of Commons to that which does not and which cannot profit, 
one can perceive that the feeling which mingles with the admiration which 
his talents command from his opponents, is anything but a feeling of 
triumph—it is sorrow mingled with regret, and it may be a little wishful- 
ness that hope were not clean gone. 

That the Moores, the Hobhouses, the (Sir) Roberts, the Lord Nugents, 
the (umquhile) Grey Bennetts, and all other things, named and unnamed, 
wich be, do, and suffer afier the same fashion, should in their day per- 
form the function of bells to the caps of more pretending political specu- 
lators, is a matter at which no one gives himself the least concern, Like 
pieces of mere matter, they would hie silent and unknown in the world, if 
some power external of themselves did not rattle them together, and set 
them a clattering; but when one capable of better things is degraded to 
this state, there is no avoiding very painful reflections, 

Although Brougham is anything but elegant, either in his appearance, 
his attitudes, his articulation, or me structure of his speeches, there is 
something in all that he says, wherever he happens to say it, or whatever 
happens to be the subject, that rivets your attention in a very extraordi- 
nary manner: and though you can sometimes perceive, and indeed gene- 
rally perceive, that the purpose for which so many elements are so power- 
fully put in motion is very unworthy, you are always willing to concede 
that the artist is a master; in those instances in which Brougham has been 
disposed or permitted to detach himself from the special os of his 
party, and go fairly through with those general principles, which he knows 
so well how to assume and illustrate, he has been triumphantly successful, 
and had he persevered in a course simi'ar to that which won him his earliest 
and greenest Parliamentary laurel, when he effected the repeal of the Or- 
ders in Council, he would now have occupied a very different station 
among public men; and England, instead of lamenting him as the or- 
dinate of Birkbeck and M‘William, sacrificing to the small joss of the paltry 
and ephemeral po!itics of Westminster, might have been proud to number 
him far forward, if not foremost, in that constellation of gifted, generous, 
and disinterested men, who in these times are inscribing their names at 
such an elevation, and in so bold and permanent characters upon the pillar 


of fame. 
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LAURA. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF HAUG. 


Farr Laura in a luckless hour 
By one she trusted was undone ; 

The winter came with snow and show’r, 
And found her with an infant son: 

‘* Oh sister! save my newly-born, 

And shield me from contempt and scorn ; 

Upon my babe compassion shed.””-— 

** No! (said the sisier) no!’ and fled. 


Fair Laura, weary and aftaid, 
With hanging and dishevelled hair, 
Crept, anxious, through the forest shade, 
And found her brother wand’ ring there. 
** Let me not be by all revil’d, 
Oh! hide me, brother, hide my child, 
And heav‘n the deed will recompence.””— 
‘* Away ! (he cried) frail wanton, hence.’ 


Her father from communion came— 
A strict and pious man was he ; 
She fell, o’ercame with fear and shame, 
And knelt before him tremblingly : 
*¢ | know that I have sinned, and crave 
Compassion—keep me as your slave.”’— 
** No! live detested from this day ; 
Thou blot! (the father cried) away !”’ 


She sought her mother—anxious—wild— 
With tearful eye and burning brain : 

“Oh! shield your lone and guilty child, 
And take her to your heart again !” 

‘“* Henceforth be virtuous, and may heaven 

Forgive as I have now forgiven ! 

Though thou hast turn’d from good to ill, 

Here shalt thou find a shelter still.” 


A GRAPHIC SKETCH OF A LATE CELEBRATED EXECUTION, 
IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND, 
ROMY PWS fAN YiVWTRE Eb AH GiworrTar. 


My Dear Str—I at length sit down to communiéate to you a history 
of the melancholy scenes and impressions, occasioned by a late memo- 
rable execution. And yet, were | asked the question, why I thus dis- 
perse the impervious shadows which oblivion ae kindly shed over the 
crimes and their terrible expiation, of an unfortunate and mistaken man— 
I scarce know what definite answer 1 should return. In the first place, 
it is fitting, that when Justice has thrust her remorseless sword so deep 
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into the higher ranks of society, such an event should be snatched from 
the common current of forgetfulness; it is, in truth, a mournful history : 
but, that you, as well as most of mankind, listen to such narrations as 
the one following, with a deep—a thrilling interest, is an unquestionable 
fact: nor is its cause obscure. I have often contemplated Death, my 
friend,—although to you the figure may possibly appear eccentric, over- 
strained, or romantic,—as an isolated circumscribed pedestal, erected 
in the midst of vast and gloomy space, with * shadows, clouds, and dark- 
ness,” scattered around in wild disorder: and this | view as the dreary 
ultima Thule of human life, whither we are all swiftly journeying—and 
when arrived at it, we are doomed to be stripped of all fleshly incum- 
brances—to ‘* shuffle off this mortal coil’’—and then sink down into the 
palpable obscure beneath. Is not this indeed a leap in the dark ?—It is 
one which we must all take sooner or later. Some fling themselves 
down with bold and thoughtless recklessness. A few reason on the sub- 
ject with philosophical nonchalance; and having discovered, by accurate 
ratiocination, that retrogression and a pause are equally impossible ;—that 
they have arrived at an unavoidable ne plus ultra—having, moreover, 
wearied themselves with fruitless conjectures as to what will come next,— 
step, with stoical apathy, into what they expect to prove, at worst, auni- 
hilation, Others rush down with impetuous enthusiasm, believing that 
they discern, through the circumjacent murkiness, the glistening outlines 
of a palace beautiful and magnificent, whose crystal portals stand wide 
open for their reception. But others are dragged to the brink, by the 
pallid hand of remorseless disease, or the iron grasp of inexorable justice, 
and thrust down in spite of their terror and reluctance. Into one or 
other of these classes, I think all mankind may be resolved. Most pity 
and sympathize with the last; because the dread of death is natural to 
all men; and an intense and fearful interest is awakened in their breast, 
when they contemplate their dreary exit, and consider how soon they 
themselves must be inevitably placed in similar circumstances. ‘They 
are desirous to familiarize themselves with the gloomy and repellant 
features of their ‘ last enemy’—even though at present partially ob- 
scure, through the intervening mists of futurity, that when they arrive 
within reach of his grasp, they may meet their fate with tolerable pa- 
tience and fortitude. But this moralizing stram is out of place. Why 
did I witness the death of Henry Fauntleroy? I am not idle enough 
to deny that intense curiosity, mingled largely with, I hope, better mo- 
tives: but I would draw a distinct line of demarcation between the 
stubborn and heartless curiosity of the ‘ great vulgar’—and the inte- 
rest excited by such a spectacle in the bosoms of men of feeling and re- 
flection, For my own part, my determination to witness the melancholy 
event in question wes formed after much deliberation. Informed that 
the late unhappy Mr Fauntleroy had moved in the sphere of polished 
and refined society, and that he was in some measure qualified for his 
elevated station, being accounted a man of cultivated intellect, and ele- 
gant and delicate manners. I own I was earnestly desirous of beholding 
how such an one would bear the bitter degradation of consummating 
a life of affluence and guilty splendour, with the death of the vilest, the 
most abandoned criminal. My wish has been gratified to its fullest ex- 
tent: and it is my intention to depict what I have seen to the eye of your 
mind, in as true and vivid colours as I can command. | proceed to lay 
before you two distinct scenes—the condemned sermon and the executton. 
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Each to me, was fraught with woeful, though somewhat unequal 
interest, 

Late on Saturday evening, November 2 27, 1824, I received the fol- 
lowing card of admission:—* To Mr. Wontner: Please to admit 
Mr. , to the chapel of Newgate on Sunday morning, November 28th, 
1824, Jo! in Key, Sheritf’—To what a scene of misery and anguish 
was this laconic note a passport !—Two lines would enable me to look 
on a fellow-creature suddenly struck out of the bright pale of human 
society, and withering beneath the frown of inexorable justice! After 
an evening passed in vexatious irresolution, I resolved to avail myself of 
the Sheriff's kindness, and go to hear the sermon. 

It was about nine o’clock in the morning of as dreary and disconsolate 
a day as ever gloomy November inflicted on London, when I left home. 
‘The raw and chilling atmosphere was enshrouded in a dense amber- 
hued fog, through w hich descended an incessant drizzling rain, which 
drenched one to the skin imperceptibly. *'The sombrous line of closed 
shops on each side—the absence of the noise and bustle of carriages 
and wagzonus—the squalid, ill-looking fellows loitering round the porches 
of the low pul blic-houses—slatternly maid-servants lazily mopping their 

street-steps—here and there a poor dripping varlet of a news-boy, sneak- 
ing along with a doleful whistle—occasional groups of solemn severe- 
visazed people, apparently trudging to their various conventicles—all 
combined to present an aspect of gloomy, cheerless desolation, and to 
depress a morbid sensibility into the deepest despondence, especially when 
coupled with the object of my early perambulation. When I arrived 
at Newgate, I was dismayed at the vast multitude thronging the felons’ 
door. Concluding my card to be privileged with an entrance through 
Mr. Wontner’s house, I boldly knocked at his door. My application 
was abruptly answered by a villanous-looking negro—** Dat | had no 
concern here with this door—no, dat I had not—and should take myself 
off to de oder door where all de people vas.’’—lI almost despaired of 

working my way through the dense mass of respectably attired people 
iunoendile wedged in front of the door, What was now to be done ? 
To my astonishme nt, every one spoke, even those on the very out- 
skirts, as though they, too, had tickets: and I knew that the gallery in 
the chapel, usua'ly allotted to strangers, would not accommodate one- 
twentieth part of those who appeared, equally with myself, entitled to 
admittance. I resolved to trust to a manceuvre; It was successfal. Call- 
ing out, ore rotundissimo, something pompous and magniloquent 
about—* speaking instantly—instantly with the Sheriff”’—and seconding 
my words with a vastly important swagzer, the admiring crowd with dif- 
ficulty opened a lane for me to the very door. There stood Bishop, the 
outer turakey ; and his iron visage scowled through the bars—like one 
of the grim heads of Cerberus, guarding the outposts of 'Tartarus. I 
atected a confidential whisper with him; but to my utter confusion,— 
with a great oath, he growled out, loud enough to be heard by the crowd 

—‘‘ that the gallery had been full half an hour ago.’’ aye, aye, thought 
I, that is always the tune. I will wait patiently ; there may be room for 
one or two more at least. The people, secing me fold my arms, and 
turn round, very obligingly filed away to tue right and left, for the con- 
venience of my retrogression. But I nodded to them with infinite com- 
plaisance, intimating that I was perfectly satisfied with my present situa- 
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tion. “ Ha!—the knave!—what a trick !’”—sullenly reverberated on 
all sides; and I began to apprehend an expulsion, vi et armis, from 
the duped and angry multitude, wh n Governor Wontner came and whis- 
pered to the turnkey that he could admit four persons more, who might 
occupy the chaplain’s pew in the body of the chapel. I, and three 
others (one gentleman and two ladies), soon stooped beneath the ponder- 
ous iron chain, securing the half-opened door, and found myself in a 
square and dreary chamber, whose rugged walls were gloomily decorated 
with rusty chains, fetters, and padlocks, and other dreadful paraphernalia 
of a prison. But I was informed no time was to be lost, as the service 
had already commenced: and an officer conducted us through a long 
and very narrow passage—which did not admit of two walking a-breast— 
by which Mr. Cotton and the Sheriffs entered the chapel. - The rough 
stone walls, oa each side, were damp and dingy-hued, and seemed to 
have been recently whitewashed, as far as the livid and flickering glare 
of an occasional lamp, swung up aloft, discovered to us our situation. At 
length, having descended a ftligit of stone steps, and passed through the 
Ordinary’s robing room, we found ourselves a second time traversing a 
narrow winding passage, which terminated in a low iron-studded door, 
from which our guide withdrew three bars; and then, unlocking it, 
swung it slowly open. A current of hot, impure air rushed from the 
chapel, in which we could hear a Babel-like confusion, occasioned by the 
clamorous responses of the prisoners—‘* Oh, God, the Father of Heaven, 
have mercy upon us, miserable sinners!’’ I entered with awe-struck 
feelings into that “ den of thieves ;”’ and following the officer through 
rows of rugged ruffianly fellows, who seemed longing to start up, and pre- 
sent a pistol to my breast —was soon, as it were, entombed 1n the deep 
dark pew of the ordinary, situated in the corner, to the right of the 
= After several moments’ due and reverent inclination of my head, 
stood on the seat, and looked anxiously around me. 

Fancy yourself, my dear Sir, in a lofty chamber of about fourteen 
yards square. On the left hand side, relatively to the position which I 
occupied, were the pulpit and reading desk, hung with black—fronted 
by a lofty, iron-grated, rusty window, beneath which lay a plain com. 
munion table. The gallery opposite was crowded with strangers ; 
wiile that directly over me, across which was drawn a long green 
curtain, contained the female prisoners, whose presence was indicated by 
tneir shrill but orderly responses. The left hand side of the body of the 
chapel, in a line with our pew, was filled with those reprieved from 
death ; while the right was occupied by a miscellaneous assortment of 
those yet untried. 

In the centre—aye, there is the dreadful pew!—do you not see it, 
like a huge coiled sable serpent—its whole structure of black—intense— 
deadening black? Does not your heart ache to bebold the blanched, 
ghastly countenance of the chief of its woe-attenuated inmates, all, with 
one exception, habited in the garments of mourning? Every head is 
sorrowfully inclined downwards! There is one, a from the rest, 
kneeling down, his clenched hands elevated above bis head, and resting 
on the edge of the pew. He is a middle-sized, strong-boned, dark-fea- 
tured fellow; a spotted yellow handkerchief is closely folded round his 
head, concealing his hair and ears, and his deep, lurking, tyger eye, is 
fixed with a malignant glare on the countenance of the governor, sitting 
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ma corner of the gallery. It is, in a word, the hardened villain, com- 
monly known as Kiddy Harris. At the other end of the pew is a cluster 
of gentlemen, all in black, and in their midst is poor Fauntleroy ! 

He sate with his back to the window, from whose high, unwashed 
panes, the light streamed duskily on a head of long, greyish, negligent hair 
—and an ear and side face of marble whiteness. His profile, distinctly 
defitied against the black of the pew, was strikingly handsome and im- 
pressive; and, much as the idea has been ridiculed, bore a strong re- 
semblance, especially in the bold outline of the forehead and nose, to 
the likenesses of Buonaparte. His eye-brows were corrugated with an air 
of intense anxiety, and a pair of elegant silver spectacles did not pre- 
vent my Observing that his eye-lids were nearly the whole of the time, 
forcibly compressed together. His head was so much inclined that his 
chin rested on his breast, from which position, kneeling, sitting, or 
standing, it never deviated. He wore a new and genteel suit of mourn- 
ing: and his snowy cravat and collar wére very tastefully adjusted. 
He seemed too abstracted to give much attention to the service, al- 
though his alabaster hand (on whose little finger glittered an embossed 
ring,) continually held one leaf of a prayer-book. A glass of water and 
an orange stood on the black bench before him—but they remained 
untasted. When the minister uttered that affecting part of the Litany, 
** that it may pl-ase thee to defend and provide for the fatherless children 
and widows, and all that are desolate and afflicted,”’ a slight convulsive 
quiver agitated the lips of Mr Fauntleroy, and he put up his hand as if 
to adjust his spectacles, but I think with the intention of displacing a 
rebellious tear. The only time, during the recital of the church service, 
thut I heard the sound of his voice was, when, in a low but fervent tone, 
he responded to the sol: mn prayer, “ In all time of our tribulation—in 
all time of our wealth, in the hour of death, and in the day of judgment” 
—‘* (food Lord deliver me.” Mr, Cotton pronounced the service dis- 
tinctly, sonorously, and deliberately ; but in it, as weil as his sermon, 
there never appeared anything approaching to the impassioned fervour 
which one would suppose such a scene would call forth. He would 
often pause, and look steadily at Fauntleroy, as if to watch the effect of 
his words. The prayer, ‘* Lord have mercy,’’ &c. interlocutory with the 
decalogue, was chauuted by the prisoners in the most drawling, monoto- 
nous, and dismal cadence that sure ever scaffold-stave quivered from the 
lips of a repentant malefactor. Its dolorous chymes seemed indeed ringing 
the knell of poor Fauntleroy; I suspect he thought so, for he several 
times shook his head very sadly. The first and chief part of the Ordi- 
nary’s sermon consisted of a most severe recrimination of the unhappy 
man before Aim ; to whom, after a long pause, he stretched forth his left 
hand, and, looking to the strangers’ gallery, said, * Who that hears me 
this morning will believe that numbers of highly respected personages 
attended the trial, and, with tearful eyes, bore testimony to the virtues, 
honour, and humanity of the wretch before me!’ I could not hel 
thinking this bitter sarcasm to be cruel and supererogatory. At oa 
the service terminated; but the conclusion of the benediction was ren- 
dered inaudible by the noise of persons rising, and whispers of “ ‘There 
he is—there he is !”” of the strangers in the gallery, (the chief of whom 
were ladies, ) and the attempts of the prisoners in the body of the chapel 
to gazeon the unhappy man. He seemed to shrink within himself, bear- 
ing the rude and indecent clambering of the latter up the side of the pew. 
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and encountering their insolent stare. Never did I witness the fair front 
of humanity so satirized, so degraded, as when I gazed on the ring of 
ruffianly-ferocious countenances which surrounded the condemned pew. 
I was shocked to see that each seemed to gleam with a horrid exultation— 
** Art thou, too, become as one of us?’’ seemed bursting from every 
tongue. At length an officer unlocked, unbolted, and unbarred the pew 
door. Fauntleroy trembled, and hurriedly attempted to rise, but instantly 
sank back into his seat. He then turned to Mr. Baker, affording me a 
front view of a keen and highly intellectual countenance, and said, in a 
feeble but distinct voice, ** My dear, dear Sir, will you please to sup- 
port me ?—oh, I need it!’ He then turned to Mr. Springett, to whom, I 
conjecture, he made a similar request. Then, giving a hand to each, he 
rose up, and walked steadily but rather quickly from the pew, through a 
ssage leading to the centre of the prison. There was a dead silence 
mstantly ; unbroken, except by the half-smothered sobbings of the women 
above me, ‘The papers said, that on Mr. Fauntleroy's arrival at. his 
chamber his fortitude failed him, and he burst into a flood of tears. 

My residence Jay at a considerable distance from the Old Bailey; I 
therefore slept at the house ofa friend on Snow-hill on Monday night, and 
directed the watchman to call me at five o’clock. At ten I retired to rest. 
The chamber which my friend’s kindness permitted me to occupy was 
spacious, and rather antiquated in its appearance; and the rush-light 
which I left burning onthe large and empty fire-place enabled me to dis- 
tinguish two long, narrow, deep-set windows, with dark crimson curtains, 
several high-backed chairs, an old fashioned set of drawers, and the broad 
high bed, around which depended long dusky curtains. I had been all 
day in a state of feverish mental excitement, which hourly increased 
upon me, and when I threw myself down on the bed, vain were my 
hopes that my “ senses might be steeped in oblivion.’ The more earnestly 
I sought the approach of sleep, the further it eluded my wishes. The 
inner chambers of my mind were in a state of confusion, which infused a 
miserable restlessness into every pore of the sympathizing body. I lay 
tossing about, in hot anxiety ; now, my throbbing head was too low on 
the pillow—then too high. I resorted to artifice to compel the approach 
of sleep. I lay still and counted from one to fifteen hundred, till my 
tongue ached with the tiresome repetition. I forcibly compressed my 
eye-lids together, and involuntamly began to embody the dense dark- 
ness into strange shapes and fantastic combinations: now I beheld 
gloomy spectres gliding amidst Gothic ruins ; then a band of vast gigantic 
shapes, gleaming duskily at intervals, as though engaged in fierce contest. 
But presently they would disperse into vacant chaos, and in their place 
would arise a circle of intense and burning lustres, with a dark speck in 
its centre, gradually subsiding into the sofiest hues of blended green, 
yellow, and vermillion. Theu a wild dreamy drama flitted before my 
disturbed brain; and the pale features of a grief-worn countenance gazed 
on me with mournful earnestness, In a fearful variety of mystic combina- 
tions. Now, my heated and erratic fancy strayed to where a lone beacon 
gleamed with sullen and portentous blaze on a distant shore, fitfully 
glancing on creaking gibbets and strewn fragments of wrecks. Again, 
I beheld a gloomy funeral procession sweep slowly by, issuing from the 
dark portals of a monastery, in which a hollow voice chaunt:d the burial 
service. I started from these visionary slumbers into broad wakefulness, 
and listened to the long melancholy howlings of the night wind, at 
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whose instigation the window shivered and rattled ominously, till I 
thought I heard strange shrieking voices mingle in chorus with the 
clanging chimes of St. Sepulchre. I sat up in bed—tbrust aside the 
rustling curtains, and counted the low whispered tickings of my watch. 
Then I _ mournfully on the dull yellow rays emitted from the rush- 
hight, diffusing a pallid glare over the chamber. I felt unutterably 
wretched—I could bear it no longer, and leaped from the bed—groped 
my way to the window—hurriedly turning aside the curtains, threw open 
the sash, and leaned out my aching head. 

The external scenery was bleak, barren, misty—but real. The lofty 
indistinct outline of the opposite houses—the creaking chimney pots— 
the watchman pacing far, very far beneath—(I slept in an upper story)— 
and swinging to and fro his dusky lantern—the hoarse sepulchral intonation 
with which he announced the hour of four o’clock—everything seemed 
fraught with a wild mystery and uncertainty in perfect sympathy with my 
overwrought feelings. I returned to bed, toas wild a train of thought and 
gloomy images as before ; occasioned by thesudden recollection ofa power- 
ful passage which I met in Blackwood several years since ; especially this 
simile*—* like the dim discoloured light, streaming through the foul un- 
washen panes of a sepulchre.’”? From these ‘ thick coming fancies,’’ I 
was aroused by the watchman’s ringing a startling peal of the night- 
bell. I remembered the signal—quickly dressed, and enveloped my- 
self in my roquelaure, grasped my trusty walking stick, unlocked the 
street door, and issued forth. It was a dark, dreary, foggy morning. 
London, with its closed shops and houses—its broad unoccupied pave- 
ments—the profound stillness reigning around, seemed a vast city of the 
dead. I passed several watchmen, each snugly ensconced in his box ; ap- 
parently in deep slumber, with his dim lantern hung outside. As I 
approached Saint Sepulchre’s church, (which seemed a huge sentinel 
over the sleeping neighbourhood), I distinguished the low hum of com- 
— voices, mingled with a dull heavy sound, as though of sledge- 

ammer sttokes, telling that the preparations for ‘*a deed of dreadful 
note,”” were rapidly progressing. When I arrived at Newgate, a 
strikingly picturesque scene presented itself. An incessant drizzling 
rain descended; the sky was shrouded in inspissated darkness. The 
glaring of an occasional gas-light, and the deep red, smoky flames of the 
waving torches gleamed on the fearful outline of the gallows, and illu- 
minated the swarthy countenances of the constables and workmen. The 
Space immediately surrounding the scite of the erecting scaffold, was 
already occupied by clusters of anxious pale-faced spectators ; who, during 
a temporary cessation of their hurried whispers, would turn to gaze on 
the appalling apparatus of death, and, shuddering, move closer to each 
other. From several ill-looking houses on the left-hand side, were seen 
dusky, fitful lights; while the sounds of turbulent altercation, evinced 
that their inmates were bargaining for places.¢ Gathering my cloak tightly 
around me, I pressed through several shivering groups, and by dint of 
hurried words and the magic of a silver key, obtained a place by the 
stakes, in an oblique line, from the right, to Debtors’ door. I had scarcely 
settled myself in my place, when the sudden accession of a multitude 





* I believe the paper was written by Sir Walter Scott. 
+ A friend was asked two guineas for standing-room at a window! 
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of spectators, occasioned a violent rush from all parts, and hemmed 
me in tightly ; the pressure against my breast was almost intolerable ; 
and had I not obtained an occasional relief, by using my stick as a 
lever, [think I must have fainted. Every quarter of an hour, the crowd 
received rapid reinforcements, all pressing to the dreadful centre of attrac- 
tion, As day lightened dimly and mistily around, I discerned a vast 
number of constables within the enclosure of the stakes; and the callous 
manner in which they performed their duty, prejudiced me against them 
involuntarily. A knot of these worthies, exactly fronting me, were 
attempting to calculate the expense of so many constables, at a shilling 
a head ; and agreeing with their share of the product, to club for liquor— 
strike work for the day, and—* make a night of it, by —.” 

Another shrivelled paralytic old fellow, whose stave shook in his power- 
less grasp (surely it is a mockery of the purposes of public justice to 

lace such poor inefficient creatures in such situations) was wheezing 
forth a doleful narrative, whose burden seemed this—when he was young 
and strong, some thirty years ago, he was in office, as at present, on the 
occasion of a woman's execution. The sudden increase of an already tre- 
mendous concourse of people, gave an impulse impossible to be re- 
sisted ; they burst forward like the stormy sea billows—crash went the 
palisades—and seventeen were trod to death! Nay, in the enthusiasm 
of his eloquence, he bared his shrunk shank, and displayed the disgusting 
cicatrix of a wound received on the occasion. When, after hearing this, 
[ looked round on a dense multitude, stretching every where farther 
than the eye could reach—methought I felt the blood trickle coldly 
through my veins. At that moment, what would I not have given to 
have been sitting snugly in my own study! ‘To leave the crowd, wedged 
in as I was, was utterly impossible, whatever disaster occurred; so that 
I was compelled to abide the issue. On my right hand side some me- 
chanics were sagaciously discussing Jack Ketch’s right to the clothes of 
his victim; and a knotty argument was thus triumphantly overturned : 
‘* Plase God that ever oi should come to be sarv’d a-this’ns,—odds bobbs ! 
but oi’d sell ’em to the turnkey before I comed out!”? During one time 
a frightful rumour got afloat, that the unhappy culprit had cut his throat ; 
nay, a huge, brazen-faced baker, had the imfernal effrontery to give a 
minute detail of the dreadful affair! On a moderate average, the words 
‘* gashly’’ and ‘* bloody,’’ occurred three times every half minute. My 
involuntary paleness was evidently a triumpi: to the fellow. 

The rain was now intermitted, and a thin watery mist was spread over 
the scene, as though wishing to shroud from the fierce, broad eye of the 
vulgar, the deed about to be done. The vast superficies of the hatted mul- 
titude, presented a lowering gloomy aspect, .while the half-smothered 
mutterings reverberated from all sides—the sound of an occasional ham- 
mer-stroke within the scaffold—the stern melancholy interest eviiced by 
all around, were quite overpowering. I shuddered as I viewed the 
sullen front of Newgate, and my eye was sadly gazing on the sculptured 
chains and fetters over Debtors’ door, when St. Sepulchre tolled the 
dreaded hour of eight. My heart ached to hear its deep, harsh, clanging 
chimes ; and the last note had not died away on the ear, when a cry rose 
universally —** Hats off ! hats off!’ The command was obeyed with the 
simultaneous precision of a military movement, and the sudden increase 
of light was amazing ; it seemed as though a dense cloud had that moment 
rolled from before the sun. Every face was now upturned to the scaffold ; 
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and each, on which I hastily cast my eye, appeared white with sick- 
ening expectation. A rustling sound issued from the gallows, as though 
of the adjustment of a ladder; it was followed by the ascension of the 
‘executioner and his assistant. How shall I describe these ministers of 
death ?—The former is about five feet in height, and appeared in a filthy 
green great-coat ; his coarse grey hair was cut close on his head, and 
looked like hog’s-bristles ; his face was that of a fiend! Every feature 
displayed a stubborn brutal ferocity ; and from his adder-eye gleamed an 
expression of exultation and derision. Pale, sullen, and malignant, he 
‘appeared a demon for a moment emancipated from the caverns of dark- 
ness, to perform a deed from which men shrunk with terror and loathing. 
I shall not easily forget the bitter scowl which he cast on the multitude ; 
he then folded his arms on his breast, and walked to and fro, awaiting his 
victim. He abruptly turned to his assistant, who was busied in adjusting 
a pair of black steps ; and, after muttering a word or two, laughed outright ! 
—‘ Shame! shame! shame !’—rolled in accents of fierce indignation 
from the angry crowd, and continued so‘ long and deep, that the constables, 
apprehending some explosion of popular resentment, tightly clutched 
their staves, and drew up three deep round the stakes. The executioner’s 
assistant, a tall athletic man, in a dirty blue body-coat and corduroy 
breeches; with a broad, flat, hard-featured face, telling of his vindictive 
recklessness, and a love of his deadly employment, mounted the steps. 
He then deliberately drew from his hind-pocket a coiled rope, to one end 
of which was attached a hook, which he placed in one of the iron links 
depending from the cross beams; and then the halter hung down in 
readiness for its terrible office. 1 felt faint-and sick when I looked on 
the fatal noose at its extremity. At length the tolling of a muffled bell, 
within the prison, was faintly heard—deep, dreary, and heart-rending ; 
and presently I caught the thrilling tones of a solemn sonorous voice, 
approaching nearer and nearer, repeating, at intervals, the commence- 
ment of the burial service:—* I am the resurrection and the life, saith 
the Lord: he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live: and whosoever liveth and believeth in me, shall never die!” At 
length it sounded in the open air, and at that moment I caught a 
glimpse of. the golden-edged wands of the sheritis, as they entered the 
shed at the foot of the gallows. The silence of the crowd, at this moment 
of absorbing interest, unbroken as that of the grave, enabled me to 
distinguish these words, uttered with deep, deliberate distinction :—** Man 
that is born of a woman, hath but a ahoet time to live, and-is full of 
misery. He cometh up, and is cut down, like a flower! He flieth, as it 
were a shadow, and never continueth in one stay !’’—The voice ceased, 
and I saw the grey head of the speaker, Mr. Cotton, who slowly ascended 
‘the steps, and took his station at one corner of the gallows, in his 
silk gown, and holding a prayer-book. Three persons next mounted ; 
and, in the figure in the centre, in that slender genteel man, with grey 
unadorned hairs, dressed in deep mourning, his pinioned hands clasped 
together, and his face (on which the horrors of death had shed an un- 
earthly whiteness) turned unconsciously upwards, with closed eyes ;— 
oh! who would have recognized the gay, the elegant, the dissipated 
Fauntleroy ? 

He was guided and supported to his station beneath the fatal drop, 
by Messrs. Baker and Springett. He appeared utterly ustconscious of 
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what was going forward: his thoughts seemed drowned in the over- 
whelming ocean of eternity. There was a certain abstracted, un 
air about his figure, which impressed the beholder with the idea, that he 
was gazing on a mystically animated corpse, rather than a man. While 
the preparations for death were proceeding, Mr. Cotton remained silent, 
looking on the unfortunate sufferer, with melancholy earnestness. 
Messrs. Baker and Springett seemed most earnestly addressing him ; 
and, I suppose, in answer to some oft repeated question, he faintly 
pesped, “yes—yes—oh, yes !’? Mr. Springett was about to loosen his 
kerchnef, with great care and tenderness; but the executioner un-~ 
ceremoniously pushed him aside, and rudely ripped open Mr. Fauntle- 
roy’s waistcoat, untied his handkerchief, unbuttoned his shirt, and turned 
down the collars on both sides of the coat. His assistant, mounted on the 
steps behind, lowered the wat and dropping the noose over his head, 
adjusted the fatal knot carefully behind the right ear. I watched Mr. 
Fauntleroy’s countenance at this moment, with intense earnestness: on 
feeling the rough rope, his features quivered convulsively. A white 
cotton night cap was now drawn over his head; and as soon as the 
executioner had tied a handkerchief over his eyes, he left the scaffold: 
then his assistant adjusted Mr. F.’s feet on the plank—shook his cold 
white hands in a rough unfeeling manner, and immediately descended. 
I saw the fiendish face of Ketch exactly parallel with the foot of the 
gallows, attentively fixed on the countenance of Mr. Cotton. Mr. Baker 
and Mr. Springett wrung Mr. F.’s bands with emotions of bitterest anguish 
—retired from him several paces—and again I heard the solemn voice of 
Mr: Cotton, 

“In the midst of life, we are in‘death; of whom may we seek for 
succour, but of thee, oh Lord, who for our sins, art justly displeased ? 
Yet, oh, Lord God, most holy—oh Lord, most mighty—oh, holy and 
most merciful Saviour !—deliver us not into the bitter pains of eternal 
death !*’—here he slowly drew a white hankerchief across his mouth—I 
suspected the fearful signal !—a hollow, startling sound followed,—and the 
miserable Fauntleroy swung into air ! 

A convulsive quivering about the shoulders, twice agitated the swaying 
body ; and then, the steady tenseness of the rope, and the quiescence of 
its Seiten told that all was over! The agitated multitude gazed in 
silence on the terrible spectacle; but after a few moments’ awful pause, 
the returning home of the pen bound thousands, forcibly reminded me 
of the abrupt line in Macbeth :— 





Peace! the charm’s wound up !” 


So perished Henry Fauntleroy : a man whose fate had interested mil- 
lions, His crimes they abhorred, but his sorrows they deeply commi- 
serated, His name will be handed down. to posterity, as a memorable 
instance of blasted ambition ; for the attainment of his object, and the 
dazzling the eyes of his fellow countrymen, with the blaze of his guilty 
splendour, he scrupled not to scatter widely among them misery and de- 
solation, at the same time that he fed a viper constantly gnawing at the 
core of his heart.—He consented to walk beneath a quivering overhanging 
precipice, conscious that it must sooner or later fall upon him : it did fall 
at last, and it crushed him into the dust. ! 


He is an illustrious victim of even-handed justice. His. death has 
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earned a gloomy wreath for her iron brow. She has shed his blood, and 
thrust her gleaming sword into its scabbard. She is satisfied with her 
triumph. 

Q. QQ. 


London, November 10, 1825. 


CONFESSIONS OF A LOVER. ... 


Fair ladies, do not let the heading of this paper startle you, - Ido not 
mean to kiss and tell. I have ‘no such stuff in my thoughts,”’ of which 
you may be fully convinced if you will condescend (as the tradesmen say) 
to favour me with your orders. 


I have a tongue that scorns to speak 
Of her poor master's bliss ; 
And clings in silence to his cheek, 
Mute witness of a kiss, 


My object is of a nobler nature. I wish, in these my confessions, to stand 
up as a beacon-lover, to warn those who are — upon the sea of life 
that there are rocks ahead—rocks on which my little bark of love has split, 
and against which they must be upon their guard. I have, at least, ex- 

rience to guide me, and experience in amatory matters goes a great way, 

y birth, parentage, and education, can be of no consequence to any one, 
and therefore I may as well state them. Be it known, then, that I was 
born in the year 1791; that my father was a celebrated man, who bore . 
away the palm from all competitors in the making of that necessary article 
called breeches, and that my mother was equally celebrated for wearing 
them—but only to patronize her husband’s trade, P’ll be bound for it, for 
a milder woman, excepting always when she had taken a little too much, 
never breathed. Of my education, perhaps, it would not become me to 
speak, considering the wonderful progress I made ; but still I must say, 
that the parish certainly did their best for me, and I must as candidly ac- 
knowledge, that they never had a cleverer boy in their school. Reading, 
I allow, was not my forte, but | was absolute at es Writing was 
well enough whilst left to my pot-hooks, but the hangers (hang ’em !) 
disturbed me. Yet this was no wonder—I was an honest, straight-forward 
lad, and did not like swerving from a direet line. In arithmetic I made. 
great advances. The worst of it was, we had a very ignorant teacher, who 
asked me how many eight times twelve made, and I, of course, answered 
two hundred and four—which I know was right—he, however, was obsti- 
nate, and, I have reason to think, jealous, as I became first boy at the 
lower end of the class; but with all his spite he could not get any one to 
match me at dumps, Of this, enough. 

My father and mother, some how or other, did not attend to business, 
and wished to travel. ‘The English government hearing this, would by no 
means allow them to travel at their own expense, and voluntarily came 
forward, on account of my father’s celebrity, to defray their passage to— 
I forget the name of the place, but it was some Bay at the other side of the 
water—and' I was left in the care of my aunt Sarah, a very virtuous,. but 
extremely passionate woman. I was then fifteen, and from that time may 
my love adventures be dated. My aunt always expressed her dislike at 
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seeing lazy he-creatures about a house, and so she had only a girl to look 
after her domestic affairs. Now Susan, who was about a year older than 
myself, had a very proper and laudable curiosity about things in general, 
which my aunt, however, by no means approved of, but, as it appeared to 
me praiseworthy, I encouraged it. ‘The fact is, we were admirably matched, 
for she would even leave her work to listen to a secret; and I, at that 
time, for the soul of me could not keep one. This was attributable entirely 
to my youthful purity of principle, because [ always argued with myself 
thus: ‘If you have a good secret, Tom, tell it; for it would be selfish 
indeed to confine good to your own bosom: if you have a bad one, tell it, 
for the sooner you get rid of evil the better.” As aunt Sarah thought it 
did not become me to be familiar with her domestic, Susan and I were 
obliged to have recourse to stratagem, and when 1 had any little thing to 
disclose, I used to wait until I conjectured my aunt was asleep, and then 
creep up stairs to Susan’s room. This occurred very frequently; but one 
night, as the devil would have it, my aunt by some accident heard me, and 
came into the chamber. In vain Susan protested that she never knew I 
was in the room—in vain I pretended to be walking in my sleep—aunt 
Sarah was inexorable. She gave my head an admonitory touch with the 
poker, and turned poor Susan into the street. This holds out an admirable 
moral lesson to young ladies and gentlemen, as it teaches them by all 
means to avoid telling or hearing secrets, until they are quite sure that 
their aunts or guardians are safely snoring. I was very sorry for Susan, 
and so I was for my head—for that cursed poker had swelled the organ of 
amativeness into such an enormous size, that it looked almost like a rival 
head—but as my aunt behaved to me pretty well afterwards, I thought it 
only giateful to remain with her, until some opportunity of bettering my 
condition should occur. When | had nothing to do at home, it was my 
custom to stroll about the more crowded thoroughfares of the metropolis, 
for the purpose of warning gentlemen of the danger they incurred by letting 
the ends of their silk handkerchiefs dangle from their coat pockets ; and 
seeing that this did not reform them, and that they continued as careless 
as before, I resolved to strike at the root of the evil, by abstracting them 
myself, whenever I saw them thus exposed. Example, I thought, is better 
than precept; and these demoralizers shall find, that for the miserable 
vanity of dawns a silk handkerchief, they shall not be suffered to tempt 
the poor and hungry to commit sin, and teach the young idea how to 
steal. I considered it a public duty, and like a true patriot, sought no 
other reward than the applause of my own conscience. My scheme for 
the prevention of crime succeeded admirably in those places which I most 
frequented, where not a handkerchief was to be seen after.a little time, 
— man appearing to have an eye to his neighbour’s hand and his own 
et. 
oy of any sort I detested, and felt always determined to punish 
it. One day as I was sauntering along Piccadilly, a gentleman on a hand- 
some bay mare, seeing, | — that I was an honest-looking, gentle- 
manly young man, requested me very politely to walk her up and down, 
whilst he went into a shop to make a purchase. I was always too good- 
natured to refuse granting a favour, even when I expected to be paid for 
it, and instantly took the bridle, and led the mare to the corner of Sack- 
ville-street, where a thought struck me of a sudden. ‘ This gentleman 
(said I to myself) will lose his mare, if he don’t mind ; for it isn’t every 
one who would be content to walk her up and down without getting on 
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her back, and when once there, it must be impossible to answer for the 
consequences.”’ In short, I made up my mind that he was sure to lose 
the mare some day or other, if not something of more value, through his 
confidence in strangers ; and that it would be domg him real service were 
I to mount her myself and ride off: for I thought a man who would leave 
his mare with a person he knew nothing of, would be very likely to trust 
his whole fortune to an acquaintance; and I was determined, by making 
him experience a trifling loss, to put him on his guard, and save dim from 
the pang of having, by his own imprudence, reduced his wife and family 
(if he happened to possess them) to beggary and despair. I never did 
anything yet without having a good object in view, and it is this consoling 
reflection that has cheered me, when others, who could not see further 
than their noses, considered that I was committing a bad action, Such 
are the judgments of your mindless men; but, thank my stars! I value 
them nota rush. As soon as the certainty that I might benefit a fellow- 
creature flashed across me, I sprung into the saddle, and walked the mare 
carelessly as far as Brewer-street, where I turned short round, and trotted 
her in good style. 1 rode directly to the house of a friend, who always 
had so much confidence in my honour that he never refused taking any- 
thing I brought him, and exchanged the mare for £27, which made my 
conscience perfectly easy, as I had heard from a child that exchange is no 
robbery. Having bought a new suit of clothes, | remained at home for a 
fortnight after this, not wishing to appear vain by sporting them whilst the 
gloss was on; and at last, when I did go out, I found that my predilection 
for Piccadilly had quite worn off, and the Strand, which I used to think 
very little of, supplanted it in my affections, 

i left my aunt’s without saying a word, as 1 wished to save her the pain 
of bidding adieu, and took ready-furnished lodgings in Cecil-street, where 
I passed myself off as a young military officer of fortune. This I consi- 
dered a piece of justice that every man should pay to his own feelings, for 
is it not proverbial that self-degradation is despicable ? and must it not 
then be evident that self-exaltation is praiseworthy ? Assuredly. During 
the last fortnight I had passed at my aunt's, I cherished a pair of musta- 
chios, which, with a military frock-coat and gilt spurs, settled the business 
at once; and I honestly confess, that these auxiliaries of an officer never, 
perhaps, had an opportunity of appearing to such advantage before ; for 
although I was rather short, nature certainly had striven hcr utmost ** to 
give the world assurance of a man,’’ by making me nearly as broad as I 
was long. My face, too, was naturally so engaging and well-formed, that 
even the ravages of the small-pox, which left the deepest proofs of having 
attacked me, could not efface its beauty. But I will say no more on this 
head, for fear it should be mistaken for vanity. 

I had only been in my lodgings two days, when I perceived a lady of 
very captivating appearance at an opposite window, reading, and I felt an 
irresistible desire to become better acquainted with her. After a time she 
raised her eyes, perceived me, and suffused with blushes, retired to the 
further end of the apartment. That day I saw no more of her, but the next 
morning I caught a glimpse of her in dishabille, and was more enraptured 
than ever. Two carriages stopped before the door during the morning. 
** She is rich,” I exclaimed; and my love knew no biel By degrees 
I found she looked graciously upon me, and at last smiled—actually smiled. 
“Ho! ho!’” (thought I) “the game is my own, if played properly ;”’ 
and then ventured a nod. It was returned—as I’m a Christian man, it 
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was. And now I set about bribing a servant, who undertook to be the 
messenger of some verses which I had copied from an old magazine, but 
which | gave as my own, at the same time making suitable apologies for 
their being so indifferent. The following day she gave me one of her best 
smiles, and, thus encouraged, I ventured to ask an interview, which after 
many excuses she granted. I found her very condescending, although she 
spoke of the Duke this, my Lord that, and Counts and Countesses with 
whom she was intimately acquainted. 1 had not been with her more than 
half an hour, feeling all the time in the high road to fortune, when Captain 
R was announced, I had no time to withdraw, and so screwed up 
my courage, and was introduced to him as Lieutenant Thornton. He 
looked at me intently, which no doubt proceeded from admiration ; and 
bowing respectfully, sat down and conversed apart with the lady in a 
whisper, who, however, could not conceal the interest she took in me, for 
she turned every now and then to cast a side glance, which I need not say 
was returned most tenderly. I conjectured he was telling her some ludi- 
crous story, for they both laughed very much, and looked at me more than 
ever—so I laughed too, but what about I knew no more than the dead, 
The conversation at length became general, and I was exceedingly witty, 
for they laughed immoderately at everything I said. 

On a sudden the Captain said, ‘‘ Oh! Maria, knowing you are fond of 
poetry, I copied a few verses from a book that I met with to-day, which I 
think will please you;’’ then taking out his pockei-book he handed her a 
paper, which she began to read. ‘* Ah!’’ (thought I) ‘if those verses 
are better than mine aT eat them.’’ When she had perused the lines, I 
asked, in the politestterms, whether I might be allowed to see them—de- 
termined in my own mind not to ~ them. Graciously smiling, she 


s 
gave the paper into my hands, and I was preparing a critical face for the 
occasion, when my eye rested upon, 





“ If art could ever lend a charm 
To her whom nature made so fair.— ’ 


and I immediately recognised my own adopted, but ungrateful magazine 
verses. I never was much accustomed to blushing, so I returned the cursed 
Bath-post sheet, and changed the conversation, but I was not near so droll 
as I had been before. Just, however, as | was recovering my spirits, the 
Captain asked me, in a careless manner, to what regiment I belonged ? 
On which, to make all certain, I chose one that I knew was stationed as 
far off as possible; and added that I came on furlough from Calcutta. 
«* Well! this is strange, indeed,’’ (said he) “ for I have very lately arrived 
from the same place ; and, what is more singular still, I hold my commis- 
sion in the very identicai regiment you have just mentioned.’’ ‘This intel- 
ligence would have overwhelmed a man of weak mind, but that was not 
my case. Some would have sunk down with confusion or blushed and 
stammered most awkwardly; but what did I do? why I took my hat, 
drew out my handkerchief carelessly, bade the lady and the Captain a 
good evening, and was on the point of retiring, when the latter started up, 

ined the door before me, locked it, and put the key in —— This I 
thought was carrying matters a little too far, and tried vehemently to get 


im a passion, but the gentleness of my nature opposed me, and I could not 
succeed. ‘ Rascal!”’ said he, at the same time seizing me by the collar, 
** you may assume the dress of an officer and steal verses from a magazine, 
but I am determined you shall not steal my handkerchief with impunity.” 
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At these words my courage nearly gave way, for that very morning I had found 
the handkerchief hanging out of a pocket near Holborn-bars, and could 
not resist giving the owner one of my peculiar lessons to make him more 
careful in future ; and the worst of it was that my love-affair so completely 
held possession of my mind that I had forgotten to pick out the initials at 
the corner. I beseeched the captain—lI implored the lady—but in vain ! 
although I am confident she would have got me off if she could; and I was 
hurried away to a place in which I had never been before, and to which 
I sincerely hope I may never go again. 

The sequel of this love-adventure was, that though I explained in the 
clearest manner the laudable motive which induced me to make myself 
master of the article in question, the magistrate, who was a very ignorant 
man, took quite another and I will say, a ridiculous view of the case ; but 
requested I might be taken care of and obliged with a private lodging for 
two years, which was immediately granted, and I was accompanied by 
two gentlemen (friends, | suppose, of the magistrate) to a magnificent 
house, where, however, the rooms were small, and the furniture was 
‘ nothing to boast of, 

Here was I left at my ease, and, although frequently pressed by persons 
to take a walk .out with them, | constantly refused: for I had ome 
quite domesticated—a sort of single-family man. At the end of two 
years being particularly invited to take a stroll, I could resist no longer, 
and the gentleman who asked me seemed highly gratified, although he 
did not bear me company. He was fearful, no doubt, so much application 
(for I read a great deal at that time) would injure my health, Ah! well! 
let people say what they will of the world, there are always some kind 
and considerate persons to be found in it. Here was a man now, who 
knew little or nothing of me, and yet felt as great an interest in my wel- 
fare as if I had been his own son. My clothes began to look rather the 
worse for wear—my military coat having lost an arm and the greater part 
of a skirt—but my breeches (mindful doubtless of the merits of my 
father) held together pretty well, with the exception of a small rent in 
the left leg and a larger one in the seat; but these were trifles. Having 
no money, and not having seen my aunt Sarah for a long time, I thought 
it would be only showing her a proper respect if I paid her the first visit. 
To her therefore I went, and she gave me a few shillings with which 
I bought a fustian jacket. This was not exactly a proper habiliment for 
one of my merit and genius, but I considered that a gentleman looks well 
in any thing, and put it on. I lived once more at my aunt’s house, and 
no doubt should have made my fortune had not another cursed love-affair 
stepped in and prevented it. I happened by mere chance to scrape 
acquaintance with a very pretty servant wench who lived with a respect- 
able family in Montague-square ; and many an agreeable hour I passed 
with her in the apartment that adjoins the area; when one night, (oh! 
never shall I forget it!) my dear Sally’s master overheard us, and came 
down gently. ‘* Who is this (he cried, as he entered the room,) making 
such a noise here ?’’ Sally did not know what to say for a moment, but, 
on the question being repeated, she drew up the corner of her apron to a 
level with her shoulder, and stammered out, ‘ Please sir, its my cousin, 
sir—from the country.” Her master made no more ado, than to take a 
candle from the table and hold it before my face, which he no sooner 
beheld than he retorted: ‘‘ Then your cousin from the country is the 
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rascal who stole my mare!"’ To deny it, | felt persuaded, would be of 
no avail, as innocence always stands but a bad chance against pres 
judice and obstinacy ; so I went with a gentleman whom he sent for, that 
every thing might be settled to the satisfaction of both parties. 

It was about this time that a sense of filial love, which, I shame to say, 
had not been encouraged for many years, rose strong within me, and | 
petitioned the government to let me once more behold the respected au- 
thors of my existence. My wish was instantly complied with, and what 
enhanced the value of this acquiescence was, that perceiving my dress was 
not in the best condition, they kindly furnished me with a new suit and 
shaved my head to prevent my becoming sea-sick on the passage. The 
kindness I then experienced has made me a government-man to this day. 
Not to trespass too long on my reader’s patience, I shall pass over the 
meeting with my beloved parents, which was extremely affecting, and merely 
state that when I had been abroad about seven years, a patriotic feeling 
suddenly possessed me, and I longed to revisit the shores of my native coun- 
try. | urged my father and mother with as much eloquence as I was 
master of, to accompany me, but my father said they had a public duty to 
fulfil, and under all circumstances he would abide by it. It was, he 
added, the wish of the ministers at home, that he should remain for life 
where he was, and he conceived that he should be unworthy the name of 
Englishman were he to act contrary to their views. With the greatest 
veneration for my father’s patriotism, and satisfied that it was for the good 
of his country, I left the other side of the Atlantic; and having once 
more set foot on Old England, | intend to begin the world afresh, 
resolving at the same time to steer clear of love, which has been the only 
thing that prevented me from making my fortune. 


STANZAS, 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF “IL TRAMONTAR DEL SOLE,” &c. 


The last pale ray of evening light 
Is fading o’er the sea; 
Twill wake again with waning night, 
"Twill wake again in beauty bright, 
But when sweet hope for me ? 


Hope !—ah ! ’tis but the silver spray 
hat dances on the wave ; 
The mountain-mist that fleets away ;— 
A rainbow smile,—a meteor ray,— 
Its only home the grave. 


CATHERINE. 
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MATHEWS’ DEFENCE OF HIS TRIP TO AMERICA, 


WE have received the following communication from Mr. Mathews in 
reply to some observations which appeared in our last number. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE—(NEW SERIES.) 


SIR, 

HavinG read in the last number of the European Magazine an article, 
at the head of which my name appeared in letters alarmingly large for my 
nerves ; written with the express intention of exposing the “ errors which 
prevail’? in England respecting North America, (and into which errors I 
am stated to have led the public,) I feel myself called upon, averse as I 
am from publishing in reply to any animadversion upon me, to enter into 
a sort of defence of my character—not as an actor, for nothing could 
induce me to obtrude myself upon the public in that capacity—but as a 
man, charged with wilfully misrepresenting the American character. The 
writer of the article professes to be a ‘* native Yankee,” and he directly 
accuses me of uttering, knowing to be forged, certain counterfeit por- 
traits, and clumsy absurd caricatures of his countrymen, and thereby ridi- 
culing the whole nation—and ‘having the tendency of being “‘ prejudicial 
to the cause of humanity.” He asserts (and I fully agree with him,) 
that errors prevail here upon the subject—but he adds that, to me * a 
large part of the errors are owing.”” This is rather hard, and I think 
rather ungrateful, to a man who has taken such pains as I have to remove 
them both in public and in private; who has been twitted by a part of 
the English press with uttering whining, mawkish, sickly sentiments in 
favour of America merely because he intended to return to the country— 
(this was liberal!) The “ native Yankee” asserts that my portrait of 
the Yankee is generally misunderstood here, and that “ I know it.”” He 
says I know in my “‘ own heart that it is a poor and feeble counterfeit— 
unworthy of America,—unworthy of me,’’ &c. He certainly has been 
polite enough to say that he attributes no bad intention to me. This is 
like saying of a man—he is a liar, he has wilfully misrepresented facts, 
he has uttered forged notes and counterfeit coin, but I believe he had no 
bad intention. However, I am not offended. When I first read the 
article, I am certain that the closest observer would have said, my 


“‘ Countenance was more in sorrow than in anger;”’ 


and notwithstanding the soreness I feel at being charged with wilfully 
misrepresenting, | allow the general fairness and candour of the article : 
and it is the temperate and conciliatory tone of the letter, and the gentle- 
manly spirit which it evinces, that has induced me to reply to it, and which 
I resolved upon for two reasons: First, to assure all those who may have 
been ‘ led into error by me’’—that I, generally speaking, agree with the 
writer in his opinions concerning the country ; and, secondly, as it gives 
me an opportunity of replying to attacks made upon me by a portion of 
the American press—to which I have disdained an answer—and which | 
never condescended to notice on their own account. Could I have anti- 
cipated that I should ever be provoked to defend myself from the charges 
brought against me, I should have preserved some of these elegant mor- 
ceaus—as remarkable for their truth and correctness as for the choice and 


beautiful language in which they are clothed. Indeed, 1 lament that | 
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cannot quote them as polished specimens of the lan common to both 
countries ; but they were consigned to the flames, after they had been 
read to me by “ a d—d good natured friend,”’ as Sir Fretful says. ‘‘ Va- 
gabond—itinerant mimic—a silly buffoon who, in return for hospitalities 
and kindness received, has ridiculed the national peculiarities,” &c. 
“‘ This wretch who was applauded beyond his merits,” &c. &c. I shall 
only utter three words at the conclusion of my letter to those gentlemen of 
the press who call names—but as there are many matter-of-fact sort of 
people (and Heaven defend me from all such!) who believe all they read 
in print, I have no doubt there are many even of my own friends in 
America, (and I had many,) that may really believe in the simplicity of 
their hearts, that I have been as enpeita as I am declared to be by 
some of these worthies. Let it be understood then, that I undertake this 
task for them, and that I address myself to those whose good opinion I 
value, wishing to set the matter right in their eyes as far as I am able: I 
am induced to it by an article coming in a more formidable shape in the 
European Magazine, which, from its very appearance of fairness, is calcu- 
lated to effect the mischief which these worthies hoped to effect, but which 
their own vulgarity and abuse, I am confident, defeated, in the eyes of 
whose good opinion | wish to retain. 

Now, Mr. Editor, what J chiefly complain of is, ** misrepresentation ;”” 
and, to quote the ‘‘ native Yankee,”’ | attribute no bad intention to him— 
but where I wish to set him right, and through him my friends in America 
is, that he ingeniously (perhaps by mistake) mixes up the character I 
represented in Jonathan tn England with my portraits of American cha- 
racter in my own entertainment called The Trip to America ; and though 
it may be understood here clearly, that they are perfectly distinct, yet 
from the way in which they are jumbled together by him, those who read 
the article in America will believe that all ‘* the errors into which I have 
led’’ the English; all the wilful misrepresentations, all the clumsy carica- 
ture—** for such proceedings I am charged withal’’—form a part of what I 
must be allowed to call my Entertainment. I do not mean to say. that he 
absolutely asserts it—but he has not explicitly distinguished them. Now 
I beg it may be distinctly understood that I held myself personally 
responsible for all I uttered as an individual exhibitor in the Trip to 
America ; but I am no more responsible for the tendency of the character 
of Jonathan W. Doubikins in the farce, or the effects, or the errors it may 
produce, than Mr. CooKE was responsible for the sentiments uttered by 
him in Sir Pertinar M‘Sycophant to the Scottish nation, or my friend 
Liston for his droll delineation of Lubin to the citizens of London 
and Southwark. With as much propriety might a native Scotchman have 
written against the former, charging him with having led the English into 
their errors against his countrymen, or a “ native’? Coc have taken up 
the cudgels for all the inhabitants of Tooley-street in the Borough for the 
ridicule brought upon them (and ALL ENGLAND) by his faithful portrait 
of a vulgar Cockney. I have no doubt there are many of my ever-to-be- 
dreaded matter-of-fact people who say really LisTon should not insinuate 
that all the people in London pronounce the v for the w, and leave out 
the h before the vowels.* 





* I must relate one little anecdote here to illustrate this observation, and 
to prove how blind a person may become for want of ear, (a defect I sus- 
peet my native of, from his assertion that enquiry is not the common pronuncia- 
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The Americans laughed at Lubin Log—am | to infer that they took 
that for a portrait of all Englishmen. Cooke’s Sir Pertinax was enthu- 
siastically applauded there. ‘They were pleased to approve of my Mor- 
bleu, and be amused with my ridicule of Cockney slang, Scotch and 
Welsh dialects, and Irish brogues. Are the North Americans, or the 
Yankees of the East, to be the only people in the world that are to be 
exempt from such representations ? must they exclusively be secure from 
‘“‘shewing up?’’ Your correspondent, after pronouncing my portraits to 
be counterfeit, allows that a part of the language, a part of the character, 
and *¢ all”? the tone—*“‘if we look upon the sketch as a sort of individual, 
not a national, portrait, are very good and very true.””» Why who in the 
name of common sense (excepting your correspondent) ever even insi- 
nuated that Jonathan (for to this one character he sticks like a rusty wea- 
thercock) was a national portrait. I do not inform you, Mr. E., nor my 
accuser, for he knows better, as he says of me, “ in his heart’’—but my 
friends across the Atlantic, that I asserted the contrary in my own account 
of my visit to the country. ‘ He knows,’’ and he ought to have quoted 
me fair if he will write from memory, that my explanation of a real 
Yankee was a counterpart of my own description. Do I not make Mr, 
Pennington (whom I have contrasted with Jack Topham, as a “ sensible, 
gentlemanly, well-informed American,”’ defeating in argument a silly 
impertinent English coxcomb,) set him right when he calls all Americans 
Yankees ? Do I not put in his mouth the information that the people of 
New York and Philadelphia, and others more south, themselves alten 
of the eastern states Yankees ? Do I not “ show up’? Topham and Bray 
as much more ridiculous personages than any American in my ‘Trip, 
excepting Doubikins. I give him as a specimen of a real Yankee, 
and if the “‘ native’? means to assert that the squirrel story is not genooine, 
and that the phraseology is not pure and correct, I assert it zs. Isa 
boldly and without vanity, if he believes it to be incorrect, I will Sack 
my ear and observation of peculiarities of pronunciation against his. But 
here he would insinuate that | make Jonathan Doubikins out a ‘* negro- 
dealer, and a slave-holder, raised in Varmount, born all along shore 
there,”’ &c. &c. &c. I have one short answer to this. Iris Fase! I 
did nothing of the kind—not one of the charges are true. I will not 
retort and say ‘‘ he knows it’—but he has a bad memory, or he has not 
the disposition to do me justice. I introduce Jonathan W. Doubikins for 
the purpose of telling the story of the squirrel, which was furnished by 
Americans as an eastern story—knowing full well that I intended to make 
use of it in England. I do not mention or hint at the words—slave, or 
negro-dealer—during the whole description of his character. I never say 
one syllable about Varmount, or all along shore there. The words are 
these—‘* When I lived to Boston.’’* 


tion. and raised for born, confined to one state). A lovely elderly female, a “ na- 
tive” Cockney, said in my presence that Liston went too far in his pronunciation, 
in saying hoax for oaz, (she meant the reverse;) and added that she never 
heard auybody speak so bad as he :—a few minutes after she called the servant, 
and said, John, this } ,2** ¢ is cold—take it down, and tell the cook to } af § 
it, and bring it up again. How could this lady be a judge of Liston’s portrait ? 

* Will he have the impudence to tell me they do not say lived to Boston? If 


the “ native” thinks this disgraceful, I can inform him that the people in the West 
of England have the same peculiarity. 
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** When my Uncle Ben lived to Boston he called on me one day, and 
he says, says a Jonathan, says he—for he always called me Jonathan, 
h I was baptized Jonathan W.—down to Newhaven I believe,’ Not 

one other syllable, Spon my most sacred word of honour, my dear Editor, 
—not one monosyllable, my dear friends in New York, Philadelphia, &c. on 
my oath, is ever uttered about his residence or birth-place either in my own 
entertainment—where I only am responsible—or in the farce called Jona- 
than in England, (observe this, I pray, I entreat,) where I never will 
allow I am responsible. I do not say where he was born, but where he 
was baptized; he might have been born, or raised—(for they do say 
raised in every part of the country I have visited, be assured, Mr. Editor) 
—he might have been born at Newington Butts near London, and still 
christened at Newhaven. In the afterpiece—the third, or personation 
act-—I introduced a poor persecuted run-away Negro, for 1 took a fancy 
to the race; I could not help thinking with Uncle Toby a Negro has a 
soul—God’s image, though carved in ebony. This character I called 
Agamemnon, the scene Natchitoches: fifty dollars reward are offered for 
his apprehension by Doubikins, who goes on a visit to that place, and 
says he is in search of his help, (observe this.) He says he purchased 
him of Uncle Ben—and when uncle told him, he had a Nigger to sell— 
and says, do you want one? Jonathan replies, ‘* Oh yes! for I have 
more than the other helps can do.’’ Does this prove him a dealer or 
driver? The dealer is his Uncle Ben. ‘* This is the head and front of 
my offending.’? Where J was accountable, have I not made out my case 
so far? Now for the farce, the great bone of contention, the sore place. 
Mr. Arnold engaged me at the English Opera House as an actor, on the 
most liberal terms, such terms, that I could not conscientiously decline 
performing any character he wished. I was engaged for a few nights 
only. The only new character prepared for me was Jonathan W. Dou- 
bikins, with whom my visitors at home were so amused, that Mr. Peake 
thought he would tell well as the hero of a farce. If I had refused to act 
the part from any such delicate feelings as actuate your correspondent, Mr. 
Arnold must have lost considerably by my engagement. | will not enter 
into what scruples [ did feel about it. My first consideration was to act 
justly by my employer. [ thought I had said and done enough to satisfy 
the most fastidious American in my compliments to them “ at home.”’ | 
was informed all those who had heard my Trip were satisfied, and I was 
weak enough to believe and hope that after I had paid my just tributes 
to their good qualities, that we might in the drama be allowed to indulge 
in a little harmless laugh at the peculiarities of some of the natives, as we 
have done with those of other nations, without offence. Iam quite sure 
none was ever contemplated by me. The author constructed a most 
ingenious plot, and applied to me to furnish him with some phraseology, 
peculiarities of pronunciation, &c. I was at a great distance from London, 
and preferred furnishing him with materials ready prepared than be at the 
trouble of copying from my own memoranda. A vocabulary published in 
America, and a comedy written by General Humphries, an American / 
called The Yankee in England, and from this Mr. Peake copied many of 
the oddly-turned phrases and sentences that I had not already uttered in 
the character. Mr. Peake has given me permission to make this known, 
but I must in justice to him say that the whole of the plot, and every sen- 
tence in the other characters, were from his own original invention—and 
a most ingenious and amusing farce I shall always think it, But whatever 
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offensive matter my native Yankee can discover in this, he must not 
attribute to us. The onus must remain with General Humphries. Wicked 
man to caricature your countrymen in such a wretched style and clumsy 
fashion, and lead the English into error! Fie, fie, Humphries! He 
says that the farce was produced after a year’s consideration, ‘* got up and 
brought forth deliberately.” Mark how. plain a tale shall set down this 
‘* native.”’—I arrived in town one day before [ commenced my engage- 
ment on the 2nd of September, the farce was read on the 3d, and acted 
in four or five days afterwards. So that, instead of twelve months’ thought 
and preparation, I had not more than one week ; and the author did not 
hit upon the thought above a month before it was acted. Now I have 
already stated I could not refuse to act in this piece. I thought it capital 
fun—lI pity those who do not think so sincerely. The public certainly 
agreed with me, and, as he allows, it was acted to overflowing houses. 
But if my friend—(I wish he had signed his name, or initials, or X. Y. Z. 
for I don’t like to be calling him Yankee so often, though he calls me 
Counterfeit)—but if he imagines the people of England are so besotted, so 
ignorant, as to believe that I ever intended Jonathan as “ a fair specimen 
of the North American character,’’ or that they believe him to be so, I 
must assure him that they are not such idiots. Such matter-of-fact, 
melancholy, moping, inquiring fellows, who think it a matter of import- 
ance whether a straw hat was born in New York, or a man raised in Vir- 
ginia or not, or whether an ugly Hardham thirty-seven-coloured coat is 
worn by a slave-holder, driver, dealer, or a real Yankee, are not the 
people, thank Heaven! or what would become of me? No, believe me, 
there is no such mischief done as you suppose, and those ** who meet me 
on the great thoroughfares of sea and earth” will only laugh at Jonathan’s 
oddities, be assured. 

I have made use of a strong phrase, I find, in looking over my letter— 
but L will not retract. I will prove, that even in this farce, the assertion 
is not true respecting negro-dealers. I am afraid his ear is incorrect, 
or his memory treacherous—but he really should have had a certificate 
of their correctness before he brought such grave accusations against me. 

Mr. Ledger, the Liverpool merchant to whom Doubikins brings a letter 
of introduction, inquires where he was born—His reply is—Do you know 
where Newhaven is? well it warn’t there. Why did you ask then, says 
Ledger? Jonathan answers, Because Uncle Ben was born there, though I 
warn’t—lI was born, as I have heard, in Varmount State, or thereabouts— 
just as the Indian said, he was born at Nantucket, Cape Cod, and all 
along shore there. There is not one sentence in the whole piece that 
alludes either to his being a negro-dealer, or slave holder. ‘The first time 
the negro is mentioned is thus. I have brought Aggy to look after my 
turtle. He then says to the waiter, “* Do you want to buy a nigger? m 
Uncle Ben told me I could dispose of him in England.’ After this he 
feels compunction, and says, ‘‘1 do not much like to part with the nigger, 
he is a spry active help; but I want the dollars; perhaps though he’ll 
meet with a Boss that wont larrup him.’? Would a * dealer” be so igno- 
rant as to suppose that he could sell slaves in England; and if he were, 
would he provide himself with only one for such a purpose ? The fact is, 
nobody but my sensitive native Yankee ever believed him to be a dealer. 
There is not a word throughout the piece on the subject alter the first 
scene, excepting in the second act, where once he repeats, Will you buy a 
nigger? and Jonathan informs the waiter that he could not dispose of him 
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im New York, Philadelphia, &c. as there is no slave-dealing there. I am 
gravely told that there are no slaves, or slave holders in Vermont—why I 
know it as well as the Yankee; and I have never hinted at it. But havin 
proved, I trust satisfactorily and positively, that I did not locate the cha- 
racter there, or all along shore; what becomes of all his criticism upon 
my blunders and misrepresentations? Have I not proved I am the 
‘* better counterfeit ?’’ The fact is, that | was prepared for these splitters 
of hairs, these breakers of small flies on large wheels, these matter-of-fact 
folks, who make trifles light as air of importance, that I cautiously avoided 
** jocating’’ Jonathan at all, and left the matter in doubt. But, dear 
editor, (for I love you for calling me your favourite droll) is it not hard 
to be thus misquoted and garbled? Now, how would he like it if I gave 
a garbled extract from bis account of his own country, and cautiously left 
out all that qualified his satire. Egad I will too—he has acted so by me. 
Read, my American friends, what he says of you in order to remove the 
errors into which [ have led the English. ‘In New England,”’ he says, 
** you will one day encounter a personage half hypocrite, half puritan ; 
praying and cheating in the same breath—puffing his wares and praising 
is maker to the very same tune—with a broad-brimmed quaker hat, &c. 
—two or three watches for ever in sight—and a flashy waistcoat for sale 
over a coarse every-day one. Always ready to preach or pray—to sell or 
swap—or truck or trade—to pitch a ae in the street, or pitch a copper 
in church. Another day you would fall in with a huge brown white- 
headed fellow, who under a simple speech, and a look of stupid, foolish, 
good-natured curiosity, would conceal a temper so sharp, so inquisitive, 
so watchful, that before you well knew what he was about, you would find 
that he had over-reached you while you were most upon your guard, or as 
they have it in their country when they have outwitted a very cautious 
traveller, ‘‘ that he had guessed you up a tree.’ After leaving Con- 
necticut, you encounter the clumsy ostentation, the fuss and uproar of the 
wealthy New-Yorkers—then the staid cold impudence, the sober vanity, 
the singular good sense, the insupportable saat of the Pensylvanians— 
the nothingness of the Delaware men—the self-satisfied supercilious 
Marylander—the hot and peremptory Virginian, ready, like the Luann, 
to quarrel or drink, fight or laugh, a prodigal in every thing,—life, talent, 
money and character. The dark, sallow, showy, talkative, riotous, North 
Carolimian—the more fervid, rash, and haughty South Carolinian— 
the indulgent, imperious, declamatory, absolute Georgian—the half-built, 
half-neturalized, half-educated Louisianian, all of the Southern race, and 
the greater part chuck full of impertinent valour, and boyish headlong 
precipitation.’’ My friends in America will surely exclaim—* Defend 
us from our friends!" Now if I had uttered any of these “ varieties of 
the American character,’’ what would have been said of me? I have left 
out all the qualifying sentences of the sketches of character, designedly : 
all that he has written in praise of his countrymen I have expunged. Am 
I not justified in this ? He cautiously conceals what I have uttered that is 


complimentary to the American character. 

Now to the minor points. I shall give an unqualified contradiction to 
several broad assertions, hazarding boldly my perception and close obser- 
vation against even a native. He says, “ The straw hat was never worn 
in America (I dare say) with such a garb as Mr. M. wears it with.” I 
dare swear it has been. I will swear I took a sketch of my dress to the 
minutest point, from a native with whom I travelled in a steam boat from 
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New York to Albany. ‘ The seal-skin, or fur waistcoat, (I don't wear 
either, but that is nothing with my critic), is no more a part of the New 
Englander’s dress, &c."" Now m ark, he siys—* the colour, fashion, &e. 
of the dress is true, very (rue, for one spec ies of the New England farmer, 
but are quite abou ‘d for a slave-holder.”” Again and again, [ say he 
never was a slave-holder, but in the distempered imagination of my friend 
with the bad memory—and how does he know he ts not a farmer? | 
have never asserted that he is not. I have not designated him at all in my 
Trip; but 1 declare solemnly, that whenever I have been asked if the 
dress I wear in Jonathan was common in America, I have replied, ** No— 
the man from whom I copied the dress was a farmer; but the fact is, the 
Americans in the great cities dress so exactly like ourselves, that I was 
puzzled to find any characteristic dress that would be effective for the 
stage ; and | knew that when * at home’? something would be expected 
from me. I have seen many such dresses even in New York; but, I 
grant, they had the same effect that a smock-frock has in the stree ts of 
London. But was it not fair for me to copy sucli dresses as I really saw 
worn? Nay, if I had seen but one specimen in the country, | contend it 
was allowable. (Did my native Yankee ever see a man in blue breeches 
in Tooley-street >* Perhaps-not; but LisTon has, I have authority to say.) 
Is it to be supposed that the English cured a rush, whether it was the 
dress of a farmer, or a slave-holder, or whether the wearer was raised in 
Varmount, or Kentucky, or Tenesee, or Pocataligo, or Communipaw, or 
Hefalmnpxf, and would they have known the diffe ‘rence if they had been 
informed? It is splitting hairs—from the straw hat—to the nonsense 
about shaking hands—it is silly—quibbling—and the native might have 
written an article in the European Magazine every month during the next 
year, if he had not placed my name in such capital letters, and for- 
midable shape, and, by absolute untruths, endeavoured to confirm the 
Americans in the ** errors into which they have been led’? about me. 
Now, on the same principle that his argument respecting the dress be- 
comes futile, my simple assertion, which I defy him to controvert, that 
Jonathan is never designated by any body but himself as a “ slave-holder’ 
** raised all along shore there,” totally destroys—comple tely dissipates— 
every tittle of his strictures upon me. Having raised all his charges on a 
false foundation, they must necessarily fall to the ground. 

Now, Mr. Editor, though I feel that ** I am bestowing all my tédious- 
ness upon your worship,” pray allow me a page or so, 1n order to afford 
me an opportunity of quoting a few passages from the Trip, for the infor- 
mation of my American friends, who have not witnessed the representa- 
tion, They have only read garbled extracts—nay, more, they have read 
matter which they may have believed was uttered by me, which I never 
saw till put forth in those catch-sixpenny publications, which are imposed 
upon the public as mine, and some of which do not contain one regular 
sentence as uttered by me.t 








* A matter-of-fact friend of mine said, Love, Fun, and Fire, is a droll farce. 
(Love, Law, and Physic, you mean, said i. )—Yes; but really Liston goes too far 
in Lubin Log.—Really, I think him indecent. Indecent! you astonish me. 
How? where? Oh, those blue breeches! ! 

+ These gentry are quite aware of the injunction I obtained in the Court of 
Chancery, to prevent their frauds. They dare not publish what I really recite, 
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They ought to hear then—and my native opponent should have in- 
formed them that, mm allusion to the FAwWKEsS's, F EARONS, and other tour- 
ists, I observe, ‘* | cannot, as far as my observation extended, compliment 
the majority of them on the justness of their strictures—they seemed to 
me to have left England with visionary views and soured prospects, to 
hunt a runaway cle rkmato get in a desperate debt—to build a brewery at 
Boston, &c. &c. Disappointment has generated disgust— all seems yel- 
low to the jaundiced eye—and they have cast their own packet of pique 
on the backs of the inhabitants.”-—Mr, Pennington observes, * it is much 
to be lamented that the poor, the busy, and the speculative, but visit our 
shores—the baffled trader, who expects to find a palace of liberty in the 
back seitlements—the jaundiced politician, who looks for perfection ina 
young country. Sir, we are but an infant state, and, of course, we have 
the errors of infancy, but we have our virtues too, An enemy looks only 
for the former. Ah 1 Sir, when will a traveller come from your country 
who is inclined to speak us fair—who will tell of our kindness and hospi- 
tality, as well as of our pride and our prejudice? The pen stabs deeper 
than the stiletto, and severs frie ndship more surely than the sword. Oh! 
golden would that pen be, and plucked from the wing of peace, that 
would tell how dearly, how truly beat our hearts towa ards England, how 
ardent!y we long to be leagued in generous brotherhood.” ** ‘I had been 
but a few hours i in Baltimore before I found on my table half a pack of 
cards, from Mr. This, and Dr. That, Counsellor W. &c. &c., though | 
had not as yet delivered one letter of introduction. This surely speaks 
volumes to those who doubt American politeness and hospitality, and 
needs no cominent from me, | am sure.” I could quote many others, but 
I shall only now instance the concluding sentiment, spoken above forty 
nights in one season, i: applauded by Americans and English, 
whom I have led into * errer."——Mr. Pennin gton: * Remember to speak 
us fair, Mr. ‘versal sag your joke, enjoy your mirth, laugh at our 
faults and our foibles, as you have at those of other countries, but let your 
ridicule be tempered by good-nature ; and, in representing. one country 
to the other, do not forget that we ought to be cherished to mutual love.’’ 
I will treasure what you have said, Sir, in my heart of hearts. England 
and America are now fricnds—nay, brothers—and perish the man, say I, 
that would embitter their affections. Even 1, muchas I love mirth, and 
lightly as pass my volatile hours, should prize no fame, no achievement, 

s9 de: rly as that of being the humble instrument of furthering the ied 
ship between the two countries, and sianding, as it were, a comma "tween 
their amities. May the two lands have but one heart, and nothing but 
the billows of the Atlantic divide England from America.’? These senti- 
ments I did not utter coldly ; and, I believe, that those who witnessed the 





therefore employ Grub-street authors to fabricate. I saw Comments upon one of 
the songs, which they put forth as sung by me, copied into the British Press from 
a Boston Paper, in which I was severely handled for singing trash, that conveyed 
no notion of real American manners, &c. 1 had never seen or heard the song until 
it had returned from Boston. Now, though I know it is. not necessary for those 
sagacious critics and kind-hearted men, Messrs. Buckingham, of Boston, and Cole- 
mau, of New York, to witness a performance that they infend to abuse, yet, for the 
information of the liberal part of the Press, who are inclined to “ speak me fair,” L 
have thouglit it necessary to assure them that all the publications, purpo: ting to 
be my Trip to America, are spurious. 
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representation will do me the justice to say, that they were spoken by one 
who eviden "y appeared to feel sincerely upon the subject. I was sincere. 
I defy the malice of my bitterest enemy to say, that I have ever uttered 
one hee oy i private that was not consistent with my public dec!ara- 
tion: knowing, then, the sincerity of my feeling towards the country—the 
gratitude I have ever felt for my reception in public as well as private, 
which I shall always re member, and of which I have never failed to ex- 
press my warmest sense in every society that I have mingled in, the mens 
conscta rectt will support me zgainst any attacks that may be made upou 
me by the American press, or by misrepresentations at home. 1 can re fer 
to some of the most respectable inhabitants, merchants, &c. &c. of Liver- 
pool, Dublin, Bristol, Manchester, Glasgow, &c. &c., that I have con- 
firmed by my private testimony what | have publicly said in piaise of the 

virtues of the country. | had ‘the honour of sitting at the same table with 
two of his Majesty’s s Ministers: I stated how much pleasure it geve me to 
inform the ‘in, that I had scarcely ever departed from a dinner table 1 
America, where Englishmen were present, that the health of the King of 
England was not drunk in a bumper. LT have tlattered myself that 1 have 
been the means of reconciling, rather than fomentine differences. Is it 
not hard, then, that it shouk { ‘he: said, that to me a large portion of the 
errors that exist here are to be attribute d?  (Lreally was not aware that | 
was a man of such consequence before.) It is easy and safe to assert 
such things in print; but whenever a man is bold enough to make such 
an assertion to my face, I shall reply simply thus—it is false! I hav» 
invariably and consistently spoken 1m praise of the country. [ have never 
deviated from this direct, open, honest, and conscientious course. This 
is the first opportunity I have had of replying to calumny: and if, after 
this declaration, the Americans will not allow me to take the same liberty 
with their peculiarities (and which have literally not exceeded the ridi- 
cule of mere intona‘ion and pronunciation) that I have with French, Irish, 
Scotch, Welsh, and, above all, the English (who are, [ think, the most 
ridiculous persons in my Trip), I say, if they cannot atiord to be laughcd 
at a little, after all I have said im their praise, why, really, 1 ¢annot help 
it, and | do not care one cent whether they are. offend d or net. But f 
hope some one on their side of the water will assure the Native who de- 
fames them here that they are not so weak. Having thus published my 
defence, [ promise you, Mr. Editor, I never will do so any more, and I 
hope this will induce you to insert all I have written, and torgive me this 
ence. Iam most anxious that all those, in whose good opinion I wish to 
live, cull be acquainted with my real motives—my genuine sentiments, 
As tothe venal scribblers, who have defamed me from my first artiva lin 
the country up to the present time, from Buckingham, of Boston, down 
to Dr. Coleman, of New York, I answer them in the emphatic, expressiys 
words of Gcorge Colman the younger, in his Preface to the Iron Chest-— 
fe: (Jemen—Pooh 1——-Pish !—Pshaw ! !! 

J am, dear Editor, 
Your obedient servant, 


C. Matruews, 
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A STIR AMONG THE BIBLIOPOLES. 


“ Fire in each eye dnd papers in each hand, 
They rave, recite, and madden all the land.” 


IN consequence of the recent disturbances in the bookselling world, 
and in order to vindicate themselves from the unfounded and absurd 
calumnies which have been raised against them, the booksellers of the 
metropolis are said to be making great exertions, in order that, during 
the season, the public may be not merely astonished, but absolutely over- 
wheimed with wonders. We quote a few of the rumours that are afloat, 
without vouching for their correctness. 


Mr. Jonn Murray, of Albemarle-street, is reported to be preparing a 
balloon of a most extraordinary size, and mae entirely of newspapers, 
for the purpose of personally exploring the North West Passage in an 
aerial way, and thereby completely avoiding that freezing in, which 
tae so fatal to the researches of Captain Parry. He takes with him 

oung Coleridge, and about twenty more of the blue-room literati as 
ballast, to be dropt as the gas escapes. 


Mr. Cosmo Orme, of the firm of Longman and Co., has set out for 
the banks of the Euphrates, in order to inquire into the means by which 
Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego preserved themselves in the fiery fur- 
nace. He takes with him as interpreter, Mr. Jerdan of the “ Literary 
Gazette,’’ and intended to take Sir James Mackintosh as_ his biographer, 
but the vessel had dropt down the river before Sir James was dressed. 


Mr. Henry Corsurn, (removed to New Burlington-street,) has 
departed for the Carron Iron Works in Scotland, in order to make 
researches among the blast furnaces there for discovering the origin and 
tracing the progress of puffing. He is accompanied by the Hon. Mr. 
a Lady Morgan, and a great number of persons of quality, each of 
whom is in turn to be the reputed author of the forthcoming work. 


Sir RicHaRD PHILLips, (we beg his pardon for not mentioning him 
first) is said to be actively employed in ransacking Monmouth-street, 
and Rosemary-lane, for the philosopher’s stone. It has been given out 
that Dr. Birkbeck is his cicerone in this business, although observation 
quotes him as being generally found with Dr. James Mitchell on the one 
hand and Dr. Busby on the other. 


Mr. Tuomas Boys, of Ludgate-hill, taking Mr. Timbs (who carries 
a pair of great scissors and a canvas bag) along with him, is performing 
a pilgrimage through all the libraries in the country, and cutting out or 
copying the unthumbed leaves of the most popular books. 


Messrs. Hurst, Rosinson, anp Co., each furnished with a great 
paper book and a bunch of crayons, have gone upon a sketching exhibi- 
tion against Rome. They take Mr. Alaric Watts with them as their 
champion, the sound of whose christian name (if it must be so called) 
will keep in awe both the cardinals and the carbonari. 


We have no room for mentioning what is reported of all the trade; but 
from these specimens those interested may easily guess. 
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We had intended to make our Year 1825 a real personage, and, as he 
expired last night, not only to have given his obituary and character, but to 
have feigned (a projected lie for which we ask forgiveness !) that we heard his 
last speech and dying words. We had even provided for him a convenient 
situation for making his exit, a complete allegorical wardrobe of the most 
approved fashion, and an appropriate attendance of lamenting friends and 
interested spectators. We purposed to have placed his last stage somewhere 
between the Old Bailey and the Stock Exchange, in sight of the mournful 
abodes of the New Companies—to have mounted him on the gnomon of an 
immense dial, with all the monsters of the Zodiack on his girdle, to have 
made him begin his confessions a quarter before 12 o’clock, and just as St. 
Paul’s tolled the fatal hour to have precipitated him into the devouring jaws 
of his father Time. In addition to the usual train of the Hours and Seasons in 
their mourning dresses, it was intended to surround him in his last moments 
with a host of wailing jobbers and disappointed projectors, loan con- 
tractors and mine speculators, ruined adventurers and plundered dupes. The 
interest of the scene was to have been heightened by an exhibition in effigy 
of his great predecessor in the last century (1720), evoked from the depths 
of the South Sea by one of the New Diving Companies, and led on the 
platform by the Muse of History dressed in the uniform of the New “ Fune- 
ral Association.” 

We have now, however, altered our intention, and resolving to state only 
plain facts in the short “and simple annals of the year,’’ we hereby give 
notice that we are ready to contract with any theatrical manager, or any 
allegorical painter, for the sale of our whole stock of machinery, dresses, 
decorations and devices, at a very moderate price. Let us therefore begin our 
historical review without further preface. 

In European politics there has been last year a great deal of talking, but 
little doing. We have heard of no dangerous revolutionary movements, and 
but of one or two trifling conspiracies. The Chiefs of the Holy Alliance, it 
is said, mean to call a Congress for the Ist of April next, to give in their 
resignation. This resolution has been adopted in consequence of Mr. Can- 
ning’s having rendered their office a sinecure, and of their inability, in the 
present state of their finances, to support useless places. Out of respect to 
vested rights, however, Mr. Gentz, their maker of manifestos, and Prince 
Metternich, their inventor of plots, are to retire on their full salaries. The 
keeper of the Protocols was likewise to have been indemnified for his services 
or paid for his silence, but being in possession of secrets that must bring a greater 

rice from the Divan, he is said to have made the best of his way to Turkey. 

he general police of Europe, with the exception of Germany, is henceforward 
to be conducted by the spies of each individual state, and every legitimate 
government of Christendom is to be required to kill its own Carbonari and 
Free-Masons, as every manufactory in England is commanded “to consume 
its own smoke.” The money set apart for diamond stars and diplomatic 
snuff boxes is to be employed in diving for the Spanish Armada on the coast 
of Scotland, or buying up the stock and the galleons of the Vigo Bay Com- 
pany. The ships of war and the dollars thus discovered are to form a fleet, 
or, to defray the expences of an expedition from Cadiz or Corunna to South 
America, to disperse the rival Congress of Panama, or to capture the Repu- 
blican Deputies. When so captured the said deputies are to be compelled 
to sign a deed, re-conveying to Ferdinand the property and absolute disposal 
of all the new commonwealths which they represent. In this manner the 
American Republics will be once more revolutionized, the dollars of Mexico 
will pay the debts of the Bourbons, and the star of the Incas will again glitter 
in the crown of Castile. 
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The managing partners or permanent directors of the Holy Alliance have 
been moving about a good deal in the course of the year. Meanwhile the 
unprovement of their subjects has been standing still. The Autocrat of all 
the Russias has travelled nearly from the White Sea to the Black*—from the 
region of sledges and rein-deer to the country of vines and olives— reviewing 
arinies to show his love of peace, and receiving the homage of barbarous 
hordes to show his want of ambition. He has thus assured himself by ocular 
inspection of the great truth, that the knout and the bayonet are the best 
instruments of government—that they keep all snug in his extensive domi- 
nions, and that, if equally administered, they would be equally effectual in 
other countries. From the shores of the Baltic to the sw of Japan— 
from the Northern Ocean to the great wall of China, he has not heard a 
single murmur of discontent, nor seen a single prognostic of rebellion. Some 
of the tribes, who formerly, according to Voltaire, worshipped a sheepskin, 
now worship the Emperor as the Idol of Legitimacy, ond are prepared to 
believe in the divinity of his mother. His anxiety, therefore, to prevent 
other nations from improving their institutions and establishing their rights, 
must be purely disinterested. The contagion of knowledge is not likely to 
spread easily among the Fins, the Osteacks, or the Saniojeds, and a Jacobin 
revolution is as little to be apprehended on the Don, or the Wolga, asa 
burning sirecco in the vicinity of the Pole. No laws of intellectual or 
pohtical quarantine are therefore necessary for the protection of the Czar’s 
dominions, and if he sends his Cossacks to take charge of our political 
Lazarettos, it is an act of pure charity. The only constitutional rights to 
which his subjects aspire are higher prices for their tallow, martins and black 
foxes. We have thought it necessary to state these tranquillizing facts for 
the comfort of the lovers of social order and absolute power all over the 
world. 

The King of Prussia still continues his drilling and reviewing. Having 
already provided himself with a successor to the throne, and a royal family of 
princes and princesses, he has again entered into matrimony for his own 
private comfort, and began, like the European Magazine, a “ new series” of 
articles for posterity. His d°fi-handed marriage may thus, like our publica- 
tion, be a dertrous enterprize, and the offspring, though not royal, will, like 
ours, be noble. We are rather sorry to observe, however, that since he 
found this “ domestic consolation,” as he calls it, he has been making a trip 
to Paris to see the dramatic nymphs and melo-dramatic exhibitions of the 
Boulevards, It is lucky that the member of the Holy Alliance is not answer- 
able for the gallantries of Count Ruppin. In Prussia as in Russia, no event 
of importance has occurred. 

H:s Imperial Majesty, the Emperor of Austria, has likewise been on his tra- 
vels. He has crossed the Alps, and traversed the greatest part of his southern 
dominions. He has visited Milan, where he received the hemage of his Italian 
satraps, (including the King of Naples,) and made demands on his Lombard 
subjects nearly as formidable as the late run on the Lonédards of London. 
Venice has been honoured by his presence, and has seen him dissolve the 
marriage between its Doge and the Adriatic.* The last stage in his imperial 





* Since the above was written, he has travelled to the terra incognita, but how 
or by what passage we have not learned, 

+ The connubial tie between these celebrated parties was not always very 
rigidly observed. The old gentlemen were often accused of being made 
cuckolds, and that too by the Mussulman. 


——-=—-— ces vieux cocus vont epouser la mer 
Dont ils sont les maris, et le Ture Vadultere. 


The Emperor has effectua!ly put an end to this state of things, and may be 
said entirely to have dissolved ihe nup ial contract by allowing the Turk to 
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progress was Ilungary, where he was gratified with the pageantry of a corona- 
tion, and assailed with a “ petition of Rights.” The Hungarian magnates dif- 
fered a good deal in opinion from his Imperial Majesty. He wanted money 
and troops, and they wanted the restoration of their rights and privileges—he 
complained of delay, and they complained of violated faith—he commanded 
them to respect the will of their sovereign, and they required him to respect 
the prerogatives of his subjects. This Hungarian affair, if managed with Eng- 
lish courage and spirit, might end like that of Runnimede or the ship-money, 
in a respectable rebellion and a liberal charter. The hereditary Austrian do- 
minions have been as still and stagnant as the Egyptian catacombs or the Dead 
Sea. 

The other Germans have been quiet ; but are known to be very much ind’s- 
posed towards their Die’. They declare that it does not agree with their con- 
stitutions, and that it was prescribed by their mortal enemies. The inhabitants 
of Bavaria, Wirtemberg, and Baden, more especially testity their decided de- 
testation of it. They particularly object to that part of it which was imposed 
in consequence of the royal consultation at Carlsbad, commonly called the 
Carlsbad Congress. They even shudder at any allusion tothe waters of Carls- 
bad, as if attacked with hydrophobia; and though formerly reckoned good 
drinkers, they have of late contracted as strong a dislike to Johannisberg. But 
the most galling circumstance in their condition is, that they are even denied 
the privilege of complaint or remonstrance. When they begin to utter a 
word against their Diet, their mouths are forcibly shut by the Censor—an 
agent of the faculty—they are thrown into a strait-jacket, or treated with 
steel medicine. 

About Naples nothing more need be said than that it has lost its royal 
Lazerone and sportsman King Ferdinand, and that it has borne the loss with 
exemplary resignation. His son, who has succeeded him, has performed a great 
exploit, and acquired great popularity. What has he done? Has he restored 
the constitution which he formerly swore to maintain, or released the perse- 
cuted patriots with whom he associated? No; but he has relaxed the mo- 
uopoly of killing tunney fish in the Bay of Naples; and no longer, like his fa- 
ther, considers the Mediterranean as his preserve. For this liberality he has 
been waited upon with addresses from the fishermen, and is as likely to be po- 
pular with that class as his father was with the Lazeroni. 

If from Naples we pass to Rome we shall find a more interesting scene. The 
bark of St. Peter, which was so long tossed on the waves of adversity, has 
been for some time in Port. The crew and pilot seem to dread no more 
storms. Tue triple crown, which rises oddly enough from the fishing boat, is 
as bright, though not so terrible, as before. Its present wearer does not yield 
to any of his predecessors in zeal and ambition. He no longer expects an em- 
peror to hold his stirrup, till he mounts his ass, in token of his humility—he 
no longer pretends to dispose of kingdoms, or to excommunicate kings. His 
bulls no longer roar so loud as to disturb sovereigns in their sleep, or alarm 
nations with war. But he is playing successfully the only game by which it is 
now in his power to recover his former ascendancy. He is organizing his re- 
gular militia in convents and colleges—he is corresponding with fanatical 
bishops, and encouraging refractory priests—he is endeavouring to infuse a 
fiercer spirit of bigotry and a more prostrate feeling of submission into the whole 
Catholic body. Knowing that the diffusion of knowledge must contract the 
reign of superstition, he has opposed the establishment of philosophical schools 
in the Netherlands; and, convinced that a free press and an encroaching 
priesthood cannot long exist together, he has encouraged the late assaults on 
the political journals of France. Neither parliaments nor republics keep con- 








enjoy the favours of the dame unmolested, and transferring the privileges of 
Venice to Trieste. The French might now call the trade of the Venetian Repub- 
lic a triste affair. 
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fessors; he is, therefore, an enemy of constitutional charters, and a supporter 
of arbitrary monarchies. Hence he refused an envoy from the Spanish liberal 
government; and hence he has sent an encyclic letter tothe American bishops, 
ordering them to lead back their flocks under the dominion of the absolute or 
neat King Ferdinand. Every office in the Vatican, and every head in the Con- 
clave, is now as busy in hatching projects, pursuing intrigues, or encouraging 
impostures for the maintenance or extension of papal power, as at the time 
when Rome was the fulcrum by which Europe was raised. If, therefore, we 
entertain no apprehensions for the Pope or the Jesuits, we at the same time 
allow that our safety depends more upon our own continued vigilance than on 
their diminished activity. One of the Popes, more martial than Leo XII. 
threw the keys of St. Peter into the Tyber, and grasped the sword of St. Paul, 
exclaiming,— 

Hic glidius Pauli nunc nos defendat cb hoste, 

Quando quidem clavis nil juvat ista Petri. 


But if it were possible for the “ power of the keys” to be completely re- 
covered, the power of the sword would soon follow. 

In Spain, in fact, it /as followed, for the government of Ferdinand is the go- 
vernment of the priests. Concerning this honorary member and worthy pro- 
teg¢é of the Holy Alliance or his dominions, we have little more to say. He 
has, in the course of the year, changed his ministry—he has defeated one or 
two conspiracies—he has shot some of his royalist as well as liberal supporters 
—and he is still as much perplexed with anarchy, and distressed for money as 
ever. With ten millions of slaves he can scarcely obtain cash to buy sweet- 
meats, cigars, or firewood. 


Mancipiis locuples, eget wris Cappadocum Rer. 


Why then don’t he sell his slaves, and buy more necessary commodities ? Be- 
cause under his own mad management, and that of his priests, they have be- 
come so idle and disorderly that nobody would purchase or trust them. 

Little can at present be said about Greece, and the less the better. After 
quarrelling among themselves about our money, as if it were considered the 
spoils of victory, instead of being intended as the means of resistance, they 
have condescendingly offered to place themselves under: our protection. 
Against this resolution a Yankee and a Frenchman protested. They might 
have saved themselves the trouble—our good King has Greeks enough under 
his protection already. 

Nearly a halfof three of the most fertile provinces of Holland was inun- 
dated last winter. Numerous dykes were thrown down—thousands of cattle 
drowned, and whole towns and villages laid under water. We should be sorry 
for the poor Dutch did we not conceive them amphibious. They may still 
catch fish, as in Deucalion’s time, in the parlours of their houses, or on the 
tops of their apple-trees. No nation in the world could have met such a ca- 
lamity with more munificent liberality. More than a million sterling has been 
contributed from the funds of the state and the charity of individuals, to re- 
pay the damage and repair the dykes. 

In France, we need scarcely remind our readers that there has been a co- 
ronation—that the sacred oil with which Clovis was anointed, and which was 
brought from heaven by a pigeon, being miraculously preserved during the re- 
volution, has been poured on the head of Charles X.—that all the royalist poets 
of France were set a singing out sacre, like swearing postilions, and that every- 
body might have been happy and gone on weil, had not the minister, after the 
entertainment, not brought in the bill. But the rentiers have now taken the 
alarm for the reduction of their incomes—the nation is enraged that it is 
obliged to pay the emigrants for fighting against it—the Protestants are terrified 
that they may have their heads chopped off by the new law of sacrilege for 
want of respect toa wafer—the press is afraid of the Jesuits, and, in short, 
France is just as dissatisfied as ever John Bull could be when his belly has 
been pinched, or his liberties invaded. 
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We now come to Jodn himself, and shall take a short review of what he 
has been doing in his favourite trade of money making, during the last year, 
Towards the beginning of the year the fever of speculation, which had begun 
a little before, attained its height, and filled its widest circle of contagion. The 
wildest enterprises and the most extravagant projects were every day started 
and adopted. The golden age was to be revived, fortunes were to be made 
without toil, and “ joint-stock’? formed the mist through which everything was 
seen, and the talisman that rendered everything p acticable. We were to tra- 
verse the ocean with joint-stock steam—fly between town and town in gas-en 
gine carriages rolling on joint stock railways—have our houses built by joint- 
stock bricks —our bread baked of joint-stock flour—our tables supplied with 
joint-stock fish—our coffee seasoned with joint-stock cream—our handkerchiets 
made of joint-stock silk—our shirts washed by joint stock steam—our children 
educated in joint-stock schools—our wives adorned with joint stock pearls — 
our politics conducted by joint-stock journals—our medicines prepared by 
joint-stock apothecaries—our funerals conducted by joint stock undertakers, 
and our bodies interred in a joint-stock cemetery. Had England been a Ro- 
man Catholic country, with a priesthood like that of Spain, our souls would 
no doubt have been rescued from purgatory by joint-stock masses. 

In January last many of them were at a premium of several hundreds per 
cent. on the sums advanced. The city, which was first seized with the disease, 
soon extended the infection beyond Temple Bar, and from the west end it 
spread rapidly to the most remote districts of the kingdom. Orders came up 
from country bankers and fox-hunting squires for the purchase of shares to 
catch a portion of the golden shower. Members of parliament, retired capi- 
talists, priests, saints, and tradesmen appeared on ’Change, and cagerly entered 
into the spirit of jobbing. Happy was the attorney—the merchant—the pro- 
jector who could hit upon a new scheme, draw up a plausible prospectus, 
and procure a list of respectable directors. Peers and M.P.’s generally figured 
in those lists, and, obtaining shares on an implied or express promise of their 
support in the houscs, entitled themselves to the indignant reproach of Cicero, 
as being mercatores provinciarum, venditores senatorum dignitatis. Not only 
was London (the great L/ Dorado region,) inundated with these schemes, but 
every provincial capital had its local projects and its quotation of shares. Our 
‘autious, calculating, and saving brethren of modern Athens, with all the in- 
fluence of their Adam Smith and their political economy, could not resist the 
mania. 

Many of the metropolitan speculations were of gigantic magnitude. For 
conducting the business of mining in South America alone, a capital of more 
than eleven millions was engaged for. Besides a Columbian, Buenos Ayrean, 
Peruvian, Brazilian, and Chilian association, for working the mines of those 
states, with each a capital of a million; we have two Mexican companies, with 
each a million; an Anglo-Chilian, with a million and a half; and “a general 
South American mining association,” with a capital of two millions. This ex- 
tensive mining speculation, directed towards the new states, considering that 
we have formed colonial and trading associations besides to the same countries, 
and that we have advanced, or are engaged to advance them, more than 
twenty-one millions in loans, is a large drain for “surplus capital.” We shall 
not here speak of the project for connecting the Bristol Channel with the 
Thames, by “ the Western Ship Canal,’—nor of the two schemes for joining 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, by the Isthmus of Panama, as among the grand 
enterprises of the year, because though their magnitude, if seriously contem- 
plated, cannot be contested, we have our doubts whether any design was ever 
entertained of commencing them. We woncer that in those times of gigantic 
undertakings and easy credulity, some projector did not propose to direct the 
Gulph-stream through the American territories, or connect the river Amazons 
with the Pacific Ocean, by a tunnel under the Andes — the scheme would have 
been as plausible as many of those recommended by boards of directors, and 
defended in the estimates of engineers, and the reports of agents. The canal 
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through the isthmus of Panama, for instance, we suspect to have been merely 
an Isthmear game, in which the Grecks, as of old, carried off the prize. 

The mass of capital which would have been employed in more than five hun- 
dred projects and joint-stock schemes, that were to have been submitted to 
parliament, exceeded two hundred millions sterling. The number of private 
bills brought before the House of Commons by petition, was 438; many of 
these, like soldiers on a march, dropt off during the successive stages of their 
progress; and not many more than one half received the royal assent. In the 
number of successful applications, were very few of the El Dorado schemes. 
None of the South American speculations, and but very few of the home pro- 
jects, purely speculative, have either come before the legislature, or have been 
sanctioned by its approbation. The great majority of the 286 bills which re- 
ceived the royal assent, consisted of such as related to road and rail-way com- 
munications, building improvements, and private regulation acts. 

The idea of conducting retail business by a joint-stock association,—of sell- 
ing, for instance, a pound of fish, or measuring out a pint of milk, on account 
of a company, with a court cf proprietors, a board of directors, a secretary, 
and auditors, in competition with the private fishmonger or dairy-keeper—is 
an absurdity which could not have gained admission into the head of the most 
unreflecting, had not the rage for speculation overpowered the dictates of 
common sense. 

We have not now beside us a comparative statement of the fluctuations of 
the year—but we may state that on the 14th of last January, the Anglo-Mex- 
ican mining shares, which were issued at five per cent. deposit, sold at 150 (or 
5000 per cent. on their deposit)—the Columbian at 82, only five per cent. 
being paid—the Brazilian at 70, only five per cent. being paid—the Rio de la 
Plata at 70, only five per cent. being paid—the United Mexican at 155, only 
ten per cent. being paid—the Chili, which made its appearance that day, at 60 

r cent. five only being paid—the Real del Monte at 1,225 per share, only 70 

ing paid—the ari fishery at 26, per share, only two being paid, and all the 
other existing speculations in proportion. On the 17th of December, (the 
day on which we write) we find that so far as they are quoted, they are reduced 
to near their original deposit, or are at a discount. Some of the home projects, 
such as the British Iron Association, where there is a design to act up to the 
prospectus, have fallen from twelve and thirteen per cent. premium, to eight 
or nine discount. The South American securities, as they are called, have 
fallen thirty per cent. ; and the European from ten to eighteen per cent., within 
the twelvemonths. Most of the schemes which we have above enumerated, 
and others which subsequently appeared, along with the insects of summer, 
have been swept from existence, and left their deluded dupes to settle the 
value of their deponita with the projectors. Some of these companies have 
dropt, with all the quietness of a rotten apple—others have been dissolved with 
the noise and fury of a northern winter. Some have paid back a considerable 
portion of the deposit. Some, like the Metropolitan Fish, have only given 
five or six shillings in the pound—and from others, no account can be 
obtained. In some cases, the most disgraceful disclosures have been made of 
the conduct of saints, military chiefs, lords, knights, baronets, and members of 
parliament In the share list of last January 14th, we find the Arigna Iron 
and Coal scheme, quoted at 241. per share, only 5]. being paid. Had the di- 
rectors realised at that rate, they would have had 19]. on every deposit of 51. 
The company is now broken up, and they have the modesty to make the 
shareholders pay 55,0001. for a piece of ground which they chemeclves pur- 


chased at 8000].—so that between premiums on shares, and profits on pur- 
chases, they come out of the concern with their purse in a better condition than 
their character. 

When a spirit of speculation or gambling is once excited, it does not stop at 
a single object, but runs round the whole circle of hazardous adventure. Ours 
began in loan contracts,—it was then transferred to joint stock projects; and 
lastly it rushed furiously on the colonial market. By the fluctuation in the 
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_— of cotton alone, more than four millions sterling must have changed 
ands, like the stakes on a gaming table. But the schemes, projects, and 
gambling transactions which agitated the stock-exchange, or the colonial 
market of London, were even of trifling importance, compared with the revo- 
lution which was going on in the metropolis and all parts of the country. The 
speculations in land, in buildings, in rail-ways, in docks, in agricultural im- 
provements, in new kinds of manufactures, in publishing, and in a thousand 
other ways, which need not be enumerated, kept pace with the progress of 
jobbing. Every magazine, every bonded cellar, every port is glutted with pro- 
duce, the fruit of the same excessive eagerness to take advantage of the season 
of easy confidence. The country banks have pampered this appetite, by dis- 
counting to any extent. The business of the nation has been fosting in an 
ocean of credit. Landlords have stamped their acres into bank-notes that they 
might improve them by credit—great enterprizes have been begun without 
property, a upon credit—and country bankers, who were the great,vendors 
of credit to others, had often nothing but credit for themselves, 

It was not possible for such a state of things to be permanent. The bills of 
the bricklayer and carpenter must be discharged, though the house could not 
immediately find a tenant or a purchaser; and the failure of many of the more 
absurd schemes, endangered the character of all, which were not supported on 
substantial capital. 

Our monied peuple having sent large sums of the nominal twenty-one mil- 
lions of loans to America, have not as yet received a single farthing in return, 
either for principal or interest. Our mining and colonising speculators have 
already invested a considerable amount of capital in shipments of men, imple- 
ments, and machinery, to the seat of their intended operations, without having 
as yet seen a single ounce of ore, or reaped the produce of a single acre of 
land. “ Our home projects, though many of them have failed, and others are 
prosecuted with little spirit, have absorbed large sums of money, with very 
distant prospects of any returns. Our gambling in colonial produce and ex- 
cessive importations of foreign commodities, have either locked up great sums 
of money from present use—brought the owner under obligations which he is 
unable to discharge, or transferred the fortune of the sober trader to the spe- 
culating adventurer. 

In this state of things a great crisis was inevitable, Though the dazzling 
— and plausible representations of speculators, could overpower the 
essons of experience and the maxims of prudence, when success was probable, 
any appearance of failure was sufficient to awaken suspicion. General disap- 
pointment and distrust are the necessary consequence. No man has confidence 
in the solvency of his neighbour. Every one wishes to have his cash at his own 
command. Balances are withdrawn from banks. They have either issued 
more paper than their capital warranted, or invested that capital in securities 
not immediately available. The consequence is a stoppage of payments. B 
the notes of some banks being discredited, those of ail are looked upon wi 
suspicion. They therefore cease to circulate; and this at the time when the 
demands for money are the greatest. The currency previously in existence 
must be withdrawn, without an adequate substitute in gold, or Bank of Eng- 
land paper. The consequences may be dreadful—they are already severely 
felt. Nearly all enterprises requiring credit must, for the present, be inter- 
rupted. The prices of all government securities,—of all articles of foreign 
trade,—and of all manufactures, must for the time fall. The strongest esta- 
_blishments may be brought to the brink of ruin. Internal improvements must 
cease. Our manufacturers, unable to find employment for their workmen, 
must discharge them. If so, we shall again have riots caused by empty bellies. 
Fortunes will change hands, as in former derangements of the currency. A 
suspension of cash payments at the Bank of England, which may be the neces- 
sary consequence, if the present panic continues, may lead to the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus, and to insults from foreign powers, who rejoice in the 
fragility of our greatness. , 
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This, it must be allowed, is a very gloomy way of hailing the new year, and 
we shall be glad to find that such anticipation is not verified by the result. 
There can be no doubt that the resources of the country are unimpaired, and 
that our prosperity is founded on a solid basis ; but before we come round to 
the state in which we were, before the commencement of this rage for specus 
lation and the derangement of our currency, great failures and much indivi- 
dual suffering may be expected. The thunder-storm that clears the atmosphere, 
occasionally sets fire to our houses in its progress. At present, some notaries in 
London are employed in protesting bills till twelve o'clock at night. 

(Our readers will, after perusing this admirable and interesting statement, 
regret the delay, but our limits compel us to postpone the concluding distinc- 
tion between the two bubbles of 1825 and 1720, till our next. } 


THE MONTH. 


December scowls, the tempest howls, 
And gloomy is the day, 

Till Christmas cheer shut up the year, 
And drive the gloom away. 


One of the most delightful consolations in nature—in the twelvemonths of 
the year, as well as the seven ages of man’s life, is that the darkness of despair 
is ion the dawn of hope—that the sadness of decay brings along with it the 
germ of new vigour. In proportion as the human powers lose their perceptions 
of, and their relish for, the pleasures of this world, they become alive to those 
of another; and when Time sweeps them all off with the last touch of his 
wing, eternity takes up the succession of duration, and in the very moment of 
apparent annihilation, immortality is proclaimed. So fares it with the year. 
The sun declines toward the south, and life and beauty appear to decline along 
with him. The flowers vanish-——the leaves fall—the cheerful songs of the 
birds are exchanged for chirpings of complaint—the rain is left upon the sur- 
face of the earth, or at most, floats as palpable and offensive fog in the very 
lowest regions of the air; but in the very depth of this dissolution, there are 
the certain and unerring pledges of renovation. The sun, having gained the 
chambers of the extremest south, tarries not there; the flower and the leaf are 
gone, but the bud is still upon the tree; and that very humidity which renders 
our path and our atmosphere unpleasant, is a store for future supply,—to which 
we are indebted for the living fountain, and for not a little of that humidity of 
the earth which preserves the vegetable tribes, when the heat of the sun would 
otherwise parch and destroy them. 

Nor is it in the natural world only that December is, as it were, the changing 
point in the year. Even under the most favourable circumstances, the pursuits 
of man partake a little of the decay of external nature. There is a stagnation 
in the month,—men pause and reckon up what they have been doing through- 
out the year; and having so reckoned, they pledge and cheer each other over 
the Christmas bowl, before they begin a fresh circle of their respective labours. 

The stagnation of business has been much greater than usual ; indeed those 
circumstances in the money market to which we made a slight allusion in our 
last month, all contiriued to deepen, not merely on the Exchange, where 
the most palpable and reprehensible part of the misehief certainly had its cause, 
nor in the metropolis, which is the heart whose diastole receives, and whose 
systole transmits, the circulating medium, but over the whole country. So 

for some time, was the gloom, and so serious would the consequences 
have been to any other country than England, that we feel warranted to place 
foremost in our record of the month, the 
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Commearciat Occurnrnsncss —™ the ordinary course of trade, there neither 
was, nor appeared to be anything that could either excite alarm, or occasion 
loss. There had been no failure of any supply of raw material, there had 
been no cessation of industry, (excepting in the case of a very few workmen, 
whom those needy adventurers, that were base enough to seek that popularity 
and profit which ehey could not obtain elsewhere, in the deluding and ruining 
of the ignorant, had cheated out of a few months wages, and years of inde- 
pendence and happiness); and not one market had either failed or been over- 
stocked. In short, to one who looked at the real property, and the real trans- 
actions of the country, the signs of the times were exceedingly favourable ; 
and, in as far as the production and consumption have been concerned, they 
have continued favourable all along. But there is a fictitious commerce in 
England, as well as a real one; and as the two do not, by any means, rest 
upon similar foundations, the one _ be deranged by circumstances which, 
acting directly, could have no effect whatever upon the other. Large as had 
been the coinings at the mint, and ample as were the issues of national paper, 
they had proved insufficient for the vastly increased trade of the country. 
Everything was flourishing; credit was good ; the interest of money had fallen 
very much ; and therefore the capitalists embarked in any kind of speculation, 
however distant or even doubtful the profits, if they were but told that even- 
tually they would gain much more than from the funds, or in the ordinary 
way of mercantile accommodation. By this means (as we have stated again 
and again) a very large portion of the circulating medium was withdraw Rees 
the legitimate trade of the country; and in whatever shape it was first with- 
drawn, they into whose hands it went, lost no time in converting it into specie, 
or at any rate, into notes of the Bank of England. Its place was supplied, in 
the metropolis, by an excessive issue of bills of exchange, and in the country, 
by an excessive issue of country bank notes. By these means the nature of 
the currency was changed, both in respect of security, and of facility and cheap- 
ness of transfer. The bills of exchange, even though they had all been the 
representatives of real property, or bona fide transactions, could pass only 
through a few hands; and as they expired, a temporary use.of another medium 
was demanded, in order that the old bills might, without suspicion, be re- 
placed by new ones. The country bank notes were of course much more 
easily transferable than the bills of exchange, but in consequence of the way 
in which the statute limits the security of those banks, they were, to say the 
best of them, not more secure. The currency had thus got into a state in 
which even a very slight beginning would prove very fatal to it. The count 
bankers, who had got large sums into their hands for the notes they had issued, 
could not be supposed to have these sums idle in their coffers. They laid them 
out in speculations ; and having so laid them out, the very circumstances, which 
had enabled them to obtain those sums in return for their notes, locked them 
up, so that they could not be rendered available when the demand was made 
upon them. 

This state of the currency could not remain long concealed from those 
dealers in money, who, if they can but make profit to themselves, care not 
what individual or general mischief and ruin may be the consequence; and 
accordingly, after having, through the medium of the loans and jobbing com- 
panies a speculations, obtained command over the money market, they be- 
gan to spread the alarm. Upon this, the Bank of England, which does not 
appear to be the very wisest establishment in the world, shifted its conduct ; 
and from a more than usual liberality of discounts, almost instantly narrowed 
them altogether, That the bank meant by this to do mischief, there is no rea- 
son to believe, and no necessity to suppose; but, in the currency of a com- 
mercial nation, especially under such circumstances as those which have been 
mentioned, a blunder which is not merely without bad intention, but absolutely 
well meant, may do as much mischief as a piece of studied malignity. 

The lessening of the discounts at the bank, was a — of the tocsin to 
the mietropolitan bankers, to encrease the mischief. OF all professions con- 
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nected with commerce, perhaps that of a banker is the least calculated to teach 
either wisdom or liberality. The mere fact of sitting from morning to night 
upon a three-footed stool, having one’s attention occupied by the merely me- 
chanical routine of receiving and paying sums of money, is a vocation 
which, instead of sharpening the wits, or expanding the mind, must tend very 
powerfully to blunt and contract even that which nature may have formed 
otherwise ; and as, in supplement to this practice, the only theory of a banker’s 
business is both limited in its range, and inquisitorial in its nature—consisting 
in prying into the circumstances of other people, in order to find out who is 
and who is not solvent, it has no tendency to — upon the part of the 
bankers, any other rule cf conduct than that of implicitly following the Bank 
of England. As long as the metropolitan bankers continue to be restricted 
from making a profit of their own funds, or of the money deposited with them, 
as bankeis, in any other way than by the discounting of bills of exchange, so 
long must they, in all diseased states of the currency, be the first to feel, and 
the most efficient to propagate the disease. It would not be compatible with 
the present constitution, functions, and privileges of the Bank of England, to 
allow the private bankers to issue notes; and though the privileges of the bank 
did not stand in the way, a power like that would demand, in a place like 
London, a very minute and constant watchfulness; but really the loss to the 
public would not be greater by the failsire of a bank that had 500,000l. value 
of notes in circulation, than by one which had deposits to that amount; while 
as long as the bank continued solvent, the country would have the accommo- 
dation of a million of circulating medium in the first case, of which it is wholly 
deprived in the second. 

he example of Scotland shews that this plan might be adopted with per- 
fect security. All the private banks issue their notes; and yet the number 
of failures among them is not greater than among the deposit banks of Lon- 
don, That the country banks in England were the first to feel is not to be 
attributed to their issuing notes, but to the want of proper security for the 
notes so issued; of property to substantiate those notes; or of the means of 
turning that property into any immediately exchangeable medium when the 
run was made upon them. Of the Scotch banks, whose notes form almost the 
whole circulating medium of that country, not even one, so far as we have 
heard, has failed; neither has there been made upon any of them a run at all 
corresponding to those, which bave been made upon the English banks. 

That a paper currency, properly secured, is, in a mercantile country, far better 
than a metallic one, no one who is not either very ignorant, or very perverted 
will deny. A sovereign in gold is so much real property—property which has 
a value independent of the stamp that is upon it, locked up, and thereby ren- 
dered useless ; besides, it is heavy to transport in large sums, and when stolen 
or lost, cannot be identified or replaced, except at the same expense that it 
cost originally. No doubt there is more security against the forging of it 
than there is against the forging of a bank note, and in very small payments, 
where one would not think of taking the number of the paper, it may be 
preferable ; but for large payments, the bank note is preferable every way—it 
can be transmitted in a aie there is little temptation to steal it; and 
though it may be lost, the loss may, by proper management, be made almost 
nothing. Asa proof of the value of paper money, it may be mentioned that 
even in the very depth of the recent derangement of the currency, a Bank 
of England note would have purchased more gold in the bullion market, 
either abroad or at home, than it would have purchased at the Bank; and 
there can be no question that axy bank note which rested upon proper 
security, properly known, would have been equally valuable. 

It is not therefore to the existence of paper money, as such, that the 
distress of the money market is to be attributed. It is to the want of proper 
security; and as long as bankers are permitted either to issue notes, or to 
receive deposits without that, the same injudicious conduct will always pro- 
duce the same calamitous results; and though every branch of industry and 
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of commerce may be in the most active and healthful state imaginable, the 
whole may be paralyzed through the tricks and alarms of interested persons 
in the money market. The subject of currency is one which but few persons 
understand property i and there are, perhaps, none that less understand the 
real principles of it than those whose transactions are calculated to have the 
greatest effect upon its distribution and working. We do not pretend to be 
adepts in its mystery, and therefore we have thrown out these hints with the 
intention of exciting, rather than the intention of gratifying, inquiry. 

To trace the progress of this financial distress into all its minutia, would 
not be an agreeable occupation, neither is it a necessary one. The most 
remarkable circumstance connected with it is that, except among bankers, 
more especially among country ones, there should hitherto have been so few 
failures ; and now that the panic is nearly over, there is less reason to appre- 
hend that there will be many more. The first decided symptom was a 
violent run upon the west country banks—more especially those of Cornwall 
and Devon; and the consequent failure of the house of Elford and Co. at 
Plymouth. This happened just about the time that the Bank of England 
was most cautious in its discounts, The necessity of selling stock—the 
security in which the bankers both in town and in the country must naturally 
vest the capital intrusted to them—in order to guard against the run which 
was anticipated in other places, necessarily brought a great quantity of stock 
into the market, at the same time that the number of buyers was propor- 
tionably diminished. The consequence was, that in the course of two or 
three days, three per cent. consols, even for the account, fell two or three per 
cent. while in the sales that were effected for money the sacrifice was still 
greater. 

About the beginning of December the Bank became a little more 
liberal in its discounts, though not so much so as the anxiety of the appli- 
cants—the greater part of whom were the heads of banking-houses, and not 
the clerks, as usual—seemed to desire. The alarm spread rapidly into the 
other districts of the country, and a run upon some of the London Banks, 
more especially upon those, which had much connection with the country, 
produced no little consternation in the city. The house of Wentworth, 
Challoner and Co. of Threadneedle-street, and also of Yorkshire, was obliged 
to suspend its payments; and after this a number of other banking houses 
were obliged to dene the same course. The Bank became more liberal in 
its discounts; the leading merchants of the city met at the Mansion House, 
and passed some resolutions declaratory of the necessity of supporting the 
commercial interest under the existing emergency ; and though the distress 
was still great, the scarcity of money unprecedented, and failures every where 
dreaded, people began by about the middle of December to perceive that 
their own fears had considerably added to the real difficulties of the case; 
and afterwards, although so viclent a panic, accompanied by so much real 
distress, could not be supposed to pass off in any very short period of time, 
yet by the 20th of December the aspect of the aunt had undergone an 
alteration decidedly for the better. During the very? gloomy days, (and the 
thickness of the fog added physical to commercial gloom) the whole city 
seemed as if seized by some incomprehensible mania; and a stranger who 
did not know that the difficulty of finding money was the cause, would 
naturally have supposed that some dreadful national calamity had either. 
actually happened, or was dreaded every moment. The crowds that col- 
lected round the suspected banking-houses were immense; the Royal 
Exchange was thronged with persons whose countenances expressed the most 

ainful anxiety, and who appeared to start at every whisper. The only 
individuals that seemed at all at their ease were those persons who were in a 
condition to lend money, or rather to buy stock, for that was the only way in 
which they seemed disposed to lend it; and they, excited by the vast interest 
they were receiving—twenty, thirty, and in some instances fifty per cent. per 
annum, seemed to exult with most unbecoming delight over the sufferings of 
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others. The demand for assistance from the Bank was so great that there 
were apprehensions of an arrangement for the suspeusion of cash payments, 
—which was rendered the more probable in consequence of the large export- 
ation of gold that had taken place from the state of the foreign exchanges. 
Bullion was cheap, however, and in great abundance ; the Mint was in a state 
of unusual activity, and the only measure resorted to by the Bank was the 
issuing of small notes, and the raising of the rate of discount, in which it 
was soon followed by the other bankers. 

There can be little doubt that the daily press contributed not a little to in- 
crease the calamity. Many of the gentlemen who are connected with that 
very powerful, and in most cases very useful engine, are in the habit of writing 
so much upon such various subjects, and have so little leisure for ee 
profoundly upon them, that it would be too much to expect that they coulc 
understand so very nice and complicated a subject as that of a deranged cur- 
rency. But though they thus could not be supposed to understand it, they could 
not avoid making their remarks upon it, inasmuch as they are understood to 
find philosophy as fast as the times furnish facts. In these latter they mingled 
a little (or rather not a little) rumour, and some of them added to gloomy 
statements opinions and prophecies which were still more gloomy; while 
those that took the opposite view of the matter did not do it early enough, or 
with sufficient ability. 

But if the declarations of these sages were, as applied to the general sub- 
ject, not over beneficial or over wise, there was one of them who, by 
fastening upon a particular trade, and belying and calumniating, that earned 
such laurels as belong to the inan who is deepest in stupidity, and foremost in 
malicious impudence. The J/orning Herald, a journal which we never heard 
of being quoted for the value of its opinion upon any one subject, made a 
round and sweeping assertion that the Bank of England had taken a special 
exception against all booksellers’ bills; that the whole trade were upon the 
brink of bankruptcy, and that the proof and the cause of this state of things 
were to be found in—what do you think reader ?—Mr. Murray of London 
and Mr. Constable of Edinburgh, having each announced a series of works in 
numbers, (this was the proof ;) and the cause consisted in the newspapers re- 
fusing to insert notices of books unless prefaced by the word “ advertisement ! ’ 
Now, the proof, if it proves anything, proves not a diminution of the book- 
selling business, but an increase ; it shows that a new class of readers, a class 
which pays for its weekly supply of information in cash out of its weekly 
wages, is so extending itself as that these booksellers who aforetime published 
only quartos for the library, and post octavos for the drawing-room, now find it 
to be their interest to publish books in a form more convenient for these new rea- 
ders. It is not to be supposed ‘that a person who could put forth such a state- 
ment as this can know very much about what goes on in the world of lite- 
rature; and as to the putting of the word “ advertisement” on the top: of a 
literary notice, and not on that of a dog-fight or a boxing-match, that can 
cause nothing, and it demonstrates nothing, saving that the person so 
acting finds something more kindred and congenial in bull dogs and bruizers 
than in authors and booksellers, and that to which they conduce—the intel- 
lectual and moral improvement of the country. 

The importance of the bookselling trade, no man who reflects for a moment 
can question ; for whether we consider the vast number of persons to whom 
it gives employment, the great value of the manufactured article, compared 
with that of the raw material, or the effect which it has in promoting all the 
best interests of society, we shall find that there is not within the Sou seas 
any one trade which isso extensive and so permanently important, It is gra- 
tifying, too, to perceive that there are few which are upon the whole so suc- 
cessful and well rewarded. Of the London booksellers, considering that the 


greater part of the transactions, at least of the publishing portion of them, 
are speculations, a much smaller proportion become insolvent than of any 
other class ; and notwithstanding the extent of dealings upon credit that they 
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must necessarily have, and the advances which many of them are known regu- 
larly to make upon works that are not to be available for many months, there 
has not yet, amid all the financial distress, been one bookseller of any conse- 
quence that has failed. Only one house has had to make an arrangement for 
time rather than for anything else; and that is reported to be not because 
bookselling was a bad trade, but because ssieculation in merchandize of 
another kind were connected with it. 

The remaining features of the month are of such little comparative import- 
ance, that after‘having treated of the year, and in that year of the world at 
large, we shall wind up our report with a single paragraph. 

Lirerature, &c.—In books there has not been much done, and nothing 
that has been done is very striking. In learned societies, or societies pretend- 
ing to be such, we have had several meetings, foremost among which we ought 
to place the West London Literary Institution; and if the patriotic persons 
who took the burden of that heavy combination upon their shoulders would 
listen to us, we would advise them to be a little more inquisitive as to the ca- 
pabilities of those whom they publish to the world as Directors and Lecturers ; 
for we think we could point out among the former some whose directing 
powers are not more than adequa‘e to conduct a tailor's goose; and among 
the latter one or two that we are quite sure would be puzzled, were they to 
attempt an intelligible description even of a mouse-trap. Signs and wonders 
there are few, except the general and rather pleasant one, that so few have 
gone down in the days of alarm; and thus we hope that the dawn of pros- 
perity, which has begun to break through the gloom of this December, is the 
presage of a year, in which that gloom will be entirely dispersed. 





DRAMA. 


Mr. HypeE's comedy of ** Love's Victory’ is published, and we refer 
to it again for the purpose of noticing the conduct which Mr. Colman, the 
deputy-licencer, still thinks, or pretends to think, that it is incumbent on 
him to pursue. For, be it known, that ever since he got into office he 
has unburthened himself of his sins, and now sits down laudably deter- 
mined 

“To curse the freedom of each honest line” 


by means of a little red ink and a prodigious abuse of his authority. He, 
whose own poctic inspiration seemed derived not from Helicon—but the 
gutter—and whose imagination, instead of towering like an eagle, crept 
like the mole into the dirt, has now 


“€ Such a spiced consideration, 
Such qualms upon his worship’s conscience, 
Such chilblains in his blood, that all things pinch him 
Which nature and the liberal world make custom.” 


We will now give a few specimens of his treatment of Mr. Hyde, by 
quoting the rejected passages in his play :— 

“ Perin. Why, truly, the changing of a government, in these days, seems 
to be considered about as simple a matter as the selling of an Englishman’s 
wife in Smithfield. 

“ Don Pedro. Ay, ay; that England is the hot-bed of all your modern 
degeneracies. By the genius of your countryman, Signor, the illustrious 
Machiavelli, I'd turn that island into a galley, and send all the malefactors 
and lovers of liberty, from every part of the world on board her.” p. 5. 
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It is apparent from this, that had Shakspeare been living at the present 


riod, we should have lost, among other things, part of the conversation 
Gesmuen Hamlet and the grave-digger :— 


“Hlam. Ay, oe why was he sent into England ? 

“Grave Dig. Why, because he was mad: he shall recover his wits there; 
or, if he do not, ’tis no great matter there. 

“ Ham. Why? 


“ Grave Dig. ‘Twill not be seen in him there; there the men are as mad 
as he.” 
In page the fifth are the following enormities :— 
“ A very Sampson among the Philistines,” and “For Heaven's sake.” In 
» 49. 
Pe Sacrilegious,” and “ burnt offering.’ in p. 68. , 
“ But your Highness knows the gods made known their favour and their 
power to us, poor mortals, through miracles alone.” 
And it is to a man who sees the cloven foot in sentences like these that 
the protection of the drama is entrusted; but, like Richard, he will have 
cause to say, “ I am alone,””——for not one man of principle or feeling will 
side with him. 


“ What! shall opinion then, of nature free, 
And, lib’ral as the vagrant air, agree 
To rust in chains like these, impos’d by things 
Which, less than nothing, ape the pride of kings?” 

Where will this drivelling dotard stop ?—this deputy-licencer, who let 
his own muse wallow in the filth of his innate dirty ideas, and now wishes 
to monopolize the nasty market? There is nothing new or surprising in 
a youthful sensualist becoming an impotent moralist, but it is both new 
and surprising that such a man should have the surveillance of produc- 
tions that he cannot equal, and possess the authority to reject passages in 
themselves harmless, but which he transforms into atheism and rebellion. 
We have no hesitation in saying that his poetical works (his Broad Grins, 
&c. &c.) are more truly disgusting than those of any other writer of the 
last thirty years. His wit is dunghill—not thorough-bred. It is like a 
much-used plough—which, though it may have a keen share, always has 
dirt sticking to it. He does not even take things as he meets with them, 
but’ goes out of the way to make a beast of himself. And this man, for- 
sooth, is to be the Lord Chancellor of the stage—the preserver of movalit 
—the guardian of loyalty—the defender of religion. Heaven shield us 
from such chancellors, preservers, guardians, and defenders! His last 
play (the Law of Java) is evidence enough of his incapacity for the office 
which he now holds. There is nothing like genius about it. It seems 
clouded over by senility, and the palsy of withered manhood is upon it. 


The plot is ill-managed and ridiculous, the songs wretched, and the cha- 
racters are 


“ Statues of passion !—but no living things !— 


All ice! all silence !—Night, cold, starless, dark, 
Moonless, idealess, eternal night!” 


The course he is now pursuing would appear ridiculous in a virtuous 
man—in him it seems shameful and detestable. Laden as he is with his 
own misdeeds, he turns round like a pickpocket upon others with the cry 
of * stop thief !’? and what makes his zeal so superlatively absurd is, that 
it only takes cognizance of an author’s peccadillos and leaves the graver 
sins to shift for themselves. With respect to Mr. Hyde’s comedy, he has 
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not a single fair or tangible excuse for altering a sentence, a word, or 
even a letter. But this is all the same to him. He must prove his loyalty 
some way or other, and thrust in his pious head, that al the world may 
see how fully developed are his organs of religion. If he cannot take the 
** bull by the horns,’? why he is e’en content to have a pull at his'tail ; 
and if he gets a kick now and then he ought not to complain. His be- 
haviour towards Mr. Shee was imbecile, heartless, obstinate, and ungentle- 
manly, and the chamberlain himself, by countenancing his conduct, 
received, as he well merited, a portion of the opprobrium which was not 
more liberally than justly showered upon his deputy. Mr. Colman, with 
his usual clear-sightedness, saw treason in 


“ Tyrants, my proud lord, are never safe, nor should be ;”—Alasco, p. 7. 
and impiety in 
** God of my fathers !”*—p. 125. 


and like a good subject and honest Christian, dashed his pen through both 
sentences. His Majesty, however, cannot feel much obliged to him for 
the application of the former sentence to himself; for it is evident if there 
be treason in it, that not Mr. Shee but Mr. George Colman is the traitor, 
by identifying it with the King of England, for whom a child might see it 
never was intended. 

Of Mr. Colman personally we know nothing, nor can we ever wish. 
We look at him only as the deputy-licencer of plays, the advocate of 
loyalty, and the champion of religion:;-“As the first he is contemptible— 
as the second he is a toad-eater—as the last a brazen hypocrite. We 
have heard of prostitutes turning virtuous when too old to sin, and thieves 
becoming penitent when the fear of the gallows was before their eyes ; 
and thus we can in some way account for a man’s leaving off, when he is 
waxing old, the ** Broad Grins’’ of his youth, and assuming in their stead 
a moral, loyal, and sanctified deportment. Instead, however, of filling 
the situation which he now disgraces, it would be much better, if interest 
could be made with the governors, to get him into the Magdalen. 


a ee 


* Ther2 is another passage in the same page, for the suppression of which we 
can easily account :— 
“ Some sland’rous too! of state, 
Some taunting, dull, unmanner’d deputy—”’ 
and, again, in page 65,— 
“ To brook dishonoor from a knave in place,’ 


for Mr. Colman, with all his loyalty, is still sufficiently a man of the world if he 
helps his sovereign to a cap not to forget one for himself; but it certainly did 
astonish us to find that he has suffered the following to remain : — 


* Prompt to set sail with any wind that blows. "—page 38. 
** He’s a mere brawler, Conrad—one who loves 
To ring his peal loud in the public ear.’—page 39. 
* As if a thander-cloud discharged its wrath 
In his official frown.”— page 65. 
These sentences are as applicable to himself as the others, but we suppose they 
escaped by accident. Jt is rather curious too, that, after expunging © Hells hot 
blisters,” (page 114) he should overlook “ Lightniags blast thee,” (page 146) and 
“ Speak, Conrad! speak, although you blast me.’’—page 166. 
In “ Love’s Victory” he has passed over a passage for which, no doubt, he will 
do severe penance the moment he discovers it :— : 
“ I'll hang myself, and no longer submit to the disgrace of living in such a dirty, 
damned, degenerate uge.’’—page 57. 
G 2 
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But enough of this ** two-guinea censor,’’ who should remember that 


* Virtue disdains to prove her worth by speech, 
Or tell her own perfections to the crowd. 
Her strength is in her actions—not her tongue,— 
And those who feel her presence, most do loathe 
To noise it to the world.” 


DRURY-LANE. 


The School for Scandal has been performed here two or three times, 
and certainly not very effectively, with the exception of Miss Kelly’s Lady 
Teazle, which, although differing essentially from other representatives of 
the character, is a very admirable performance. Her quarrel with Sir 
Peter, and the screen scene, were exceedingly fine. In consequence of. 
sundry remarks in some of the newspapers, she published the following 
letters :-— 

Henrietta-street, Nov. 27. 

“ Dear Sir—I read Lady Teazle last night, and again this morning, with 
great attention. I do not see the slightest difficulty to myself in performing 
the part. My view of her character is still the same: she appears to me any 
thing but a fine lady. Indeed, there is not a single line in the whole play 
which describes her either as a beautiful or an elegant woman; but, on 
the contrary, as having been six months before, a girl of limited education, 
and of the most homely habits. 

Now, if I could reconcile it to my common sense, that such a person could 
acquire such a fashionable elegance-of .bigh life in so short a period, I hope it 
is no vain boast to say, that having had the’ good fortune to be received for 
years past into society far above my rank in life, and having therefore had 
the best opportunities of observing the manners of the best orders, I must be a 
sad bungler in my art if I could not at least convey some notion of those 
manners in the personation of Lady Teaz'e. But this, I repeat, is contrary to 
my common-sense view of her character. Still the town has been so lon 
accustomed to consider her, through the representation of Miss Farren, a 
all her successors in the part, in this and no other light, that I should really 
tremble to attempt my simple reading of ier character, from the dread of 
drawing on myself a severity of criticism, which I have ever had ‘the good for~ 
tune to escape; and perhaps a censure from the public, who have hitherto 
received me with so much kindness, as considering I have never ventured 
beyond the limits of my humble abilities. After saying so much, I must leave 
it to the wise heads, who have suggested this hazard to me, to determine whe- 
ther the business of the theatre is in such a position as to make the effort 
essential to its interests. In which case, and in which case alone, | could be 
nduced, though with fear and trembling—but, “ by ‘particular desire”—to 
put on feathers and white satin, and make a fool of myself.—I am, dear Sir, 
your obedient faithful servant, F. M. KELLY.” 

“To the Stage Manager, Theatre Royal, Drury-lane.” 


“ Henrietta-street, Dec. 2. 

“Dear Sir—In my great anxiety to ascerstain how far I was right in my 
anticipation of the consequences of my playing Lady Teaz’e, I have ven- 
tured to look at all the papers this morning; and though the generality of 
them are highly flattering and indulgent, yet there are two which (as, indeed, 

expected would have been the case with all) accuse me of folly and pre- 
umption in undertaking the character: there appears also to have been a 
eeling (which is extremely painful to me) that Mrs. Davison has been dis- 
placed for my advancement to one of her characters. Now as I cannot tell 
them (what you told me) that Mrs. Davison has given up the _ and that 
you have pressed me, against my own judgment, into the performance of it, 


I do hope and request that you will take the trouble to write a line to the 
Editors of the Morning Herald and the New Times to exonerate me from the 
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charge of having sought to obtrude myself on the public in a character which 
is entirely out of my line, and which I was never ambitious to fill—I am, dear 
Sir, your obedient, faithful servant, F. M. KELLY.” 

“ To the Stage Manager, Theatre Royal, Drury-lane.” 


Without entering into the merits of the question, whether Lady Teazle 
should appear as a thorough woman of fashion or not (and to us it ap- 
pears a mere matter of taste), we can only say, that we are of opinion 
that Miss Kelly has not lost any portion of her well-merited fame by act- 
ing in the School for Scandal. By whose ** particular desire’’ she per- 
formed the part is, however, pretty clear. Dowion, as Sir Peter, was out of 
his element ; and Williams did not shine as Uncle Noll. Wallack played 
Charles Surface remarkably well. ‘The Chronicle, speaking of him, says 
—‘* He acquitted himself last mght with as much spirit as ever ; but he 
cannot expect to receive much praise whilst Mr. Elliston coutinues to be 
remembered.’? This is about as rational as saying of any gentleman’s 
seat, that it was tolerably good, but * did not deserve much praise, whilst 
Fonthill continued to be remembered.” What has Mr. Elliston to do in 
a criticism on Mr. Wallack ? Archer’s Joseph was not clever; Mrs. Da- 
vison’s Candour was. 

Mr. Preitst.—This gentleman has appeared twice in the part of Shy- 
lock, and report speaks unfavourably of him. We have not seen him, 
and therefore merely state the general opinion, which is usually prctty 
near the truth in most matters. 

Leocadea is an operatic drama, in three acts, founded on a story, trans- 
lated by Florian, from Cervantes. The plot is quite unfit for a drama, 
and the excellent acting of Miss Kelly, and some very good music by 
Auber, are entirely thrown away upon it. It is a bold thing to s»y, but 
the songs, &c. are the very worst that were ever chiselled out even for an 
opera. Mr. Liston came out here in Mawworm and Lubin Log, and has 
filled the house every night he played. 

THE PantomimE.—Harlequin Jack of all Trades is the ttle of the 
Christmas pantomime at this house. It is as good as these things gene- 
rally are, and, as far as scenery gocs, much better. ‘The music 1s very 
pretty. 

COVENT-GARDEN. 

Mr. SERLE.—An acquisition to this theatre has been obtained by the 
engagement of this gentleman, who made his first appearance in the cha- 
racter of Hamlet. He came from the English theatre at Brussels: and 
we are glad that our Brabant neighbours have seen so respectable a 
sample of English acting. His greatest defect lies in his voice, which is 
scarcely powerful enough, and is too thin in quality for so large a house 
as Covent-garden. He has a good figure, an expressive face, and his ac- 
tion is pleasing and suited to the word. In this latter particular, indeed, 
he is very original. There is no pantomime, no stage trick, but an easy, 
natural, and gentlemanly deportment, which is doubly valuable, on ac- 
count of being so rarely seen at our theatres. He _ like a man of 
sense, and does not strive to embellish nature too much ; the consequence 
of which is, that the illusion of the scene is better preserved than gene- 
rally happens, and Hamlet, and not Mr, Serle, is the hero of the play. 
The soliloquy | 

“ Oh! what a vile and peasant slave am I!” 
was excellently delivered, and, in his interview with the Ghost, he dis- 
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Re ape great talent. On the whole, it wasa sound performance, and, we 
meee the abilities of Mr. Serle will be often brought before the public. 

r. Mazurier has finished his engagement, and returned, we suppose, 
to France. His Simkin, in “ The Deserter of Naples,” was the best 
thing of the kind we have ever witnessed. 

THE THREE STRANGERS.—A new play, in five acts, disguised in this 
title, has appeared. It is dramatized by Miss Lee, from one of her own 
Canterbury Tales—the same, indeed, on which Lord Byron founded his 
tragedy of Werner. We are sorry that we cannot compliment the 
authoress on the success of her attempt. There is too much prosing, and 
too little action; nor is the heaviness of the principal characters relieved 
sufficiently by the wit of those intended to be comic. There are no very 
striking points throughout the piece, and the concluding scene is in- 
effective. This last defect is very dangerous, and if not always immedi- 
ately fatal in its consequences, tends more than anything to shorten the 
existence of a dramatic bantling. What is said of a sonnet—* that it 
should be opened with a key of silver and shut with a key of gold’’—is 


* equally applicable to a tragedy, or a comedy, an opera, or even a farce ; 


and authors, when writing a piece for the stage, should, as the extra-pious 
say when any of their old women die, “ make a good end.” It has 
saved many a dull production that would otherwise have fared but indif- 
ferently. We regret, as this play is written by a lady, that we are forced 
to be so ungallant as to find fault with it; but as an authoress is a kind of 
literary amazon, we are compelled to take up the gauntlet without consi- 
dering who the challenger may be, Warde plays Stegendorf uncommonly 
well. Kemble and Cooper have no scope for their abilities, and Blanchard 
and Bartley sustain two characters which it would be impossible to render 
very amusing ; but all they can do, and that is not a little, is done. Mrs, 
Chatterley performs the wife of Siegendorf, and she deserves pity, for a 
more tiresome and powerless part could not be found in any drama— 
ancient or modern. The scenery is beautiful. There is a great absurdity 
in the cast, which must be obvious to all. In one scene Warde and Mrs. 
Chatterley are extremely surprised and delighted on recognizing Kemble 
to be their son. Their surprise, though not their delight, is fully shared 
by the audience, for he certainly has a great deal more the appearance of 
their father. The Three Strangers will not, we are surg, sojourn long in 
London, although the public has treated them with more hospitality than 
they deserve. 

*Twas I—.is the title of a musical piece, in two acts, the whole busi- 
ness of which depends upon a kiss. Now, we are aware that a kiss will 
at times produce very great results, and that a practical knowledge of its 
mysteries is extremely pleasant and instructive, but that it is sufficient for 
the foundation of even a two-act dramatic production, we are by no 
means willing to allow. It is, however, not worth quarrelling about, for 
the actors play it admirably, and the audience seems amused, which is all 
that can be expected. The songs are poor. 

THE Mactc Rose is the name of the new pantomime, of which we 
have heard but an indifferent account. 

‘ THE ADELPHI. 

This theatre has been filled every night, and the managers have brought 
out some new pieces, but want of room prevents us from noticing them 
until next month. The concern isin such a thriving state that even their 
Harlequin has got fat. 


THOUGHTS IN A CHURCHYARD. 


* Life with its shadows now—is but a shade, 
And mighty man low in the dust is laid.”’ 


DELIGHTFUL spot, how still it seems, 
Where crowds of buried memories sleep ; 
How quiet nature o’er them dreams ; 
Tis but our troubled thoughts that weep : 
Life’s book shuts here, its page is lost 
With them, and all its busy claims; 
The poor are from its memory cross’d, 
The rich have nothing but their names. 


There rest the weary from their toil ; 
There lie the troubled, free from care, 
Who through the strife of life’s turmoil 
Sought rest, and only found it there : 
With none to fear his scornful brow, 
There sleeps the master—and the slave ; 
And, heedless of all titles, now 
Repose the honoured and the brave. 


‘There rest the miser, and the heir, 
Both careless who their wealth shall reap ; 
E’en love found cure for heart-aches there, 
And none enjoy a sounder sleep ; 
The fair one, far from folly's freaks, 
As quiet as her neighbour, seems 
Unconscious now of rosy cheeks, 
And ne’er a rival in her dreams. 


Strangers alike to joy and strife, 
Heedless of all its past affairs, 
They’re blotted from the list of life, 
And absent from its teazing cares : 
Grief, joy, hope, fear, and all their crew, 
That haunt the memory’s living mind, 
veased, when they could no more pursue, 


And left a painless blank behind. 


Life’s ignis-fatuus light is pass’d, 
No more to lead their steps astray ; 
Care’s poison’d cup is drained at last, 
And all its folly far away : 
The bill’s made out, the reckoning paid, 
The book is crossed, the business done, 
On them the last demands are made, 
The goal is reach’d—the race is run. 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The scarcity of money adverted to in 
our last, and the temporary difficulties 
which that scarcity created, in the com- 
mercial world, formed a glorious theme 
for animadversion with that profligate 
portion of the diurnal press, the con- 
ductors of which are ever upon the 
watch to avail themselves of any inci- 
dent that may be converted iuto a 
source of public alarm and public dis- 
tress. The immediate consequcnce was 
an universal panic throughout the 
country; that panic produced, to a 
most disastrous extent, the very evils 
which it deprecated; several of the 
principal banking establishments in the 
metropolis found themselves under the 
necessity of suspending their payments ; 
and, connected with, and influencing, 
and being influenced by them, more 
than sixty provincial banks were in- 
volved inthe ruin. For atime, there 
had been a great surplus of the circu- 
lating medium in the country; numbers 
of persons knew not in what manner to 
employ their capital to advantage ; ha. 
zardous speculations were consequently 
commenced, to an unprecedented ex- 
tent; and, amongst other objectionable 
modes of investing money, many of the 
bankers, both London and provincial, 
are understood to have made large ad- 
vances on mortgage. These, we con- 
ceive, were amougst the primary causes 
of the scarcity which followed. The 
continental exchanges were also against 
us; and thus a great portion of the 
gold coin of the country was exported. 
The bankers were not the last to 
feel the inconveniences of the scarcity, 
especially as the Bank of England had 
narrowed its discounts : their securities 
were abundant; but those securities, 
such as mortgages, &c. were not con- 
vertible; and, when the panic was ex- 
cited, they found themselves unable, 
many of them, at least, to withstand the 
run which that panic produced, In the 
first instance, the Bank of England was 
thought, by many, to have been back- 
ward io lending its assistance; but, 
whether it were so or not, it has ever 
since, down to the present moment, been 


exceedingly prompt, active, and vigor- 
ous, in its advances. In the case of Sir 
Peter Pole and Co’s. establishment, an 
advance of 350,0001. is said to have 
been made; and, had it not been for 
the diabolical machinations of that por- 
tion of the diurnal press, to which we 
have already alluded, there is not a 
doubt that it would have been thus en- 
abled to sustain its credit, and to meet 
every demand upon the firm. Ulti- 
mately, however, Sir Peter Pole’s house 
stopped payment, as did also the esta- 
blishments of Wentworth and Co. ; 
Williams and Co.; Sir Claude Scott 
and Co.; Sikes and Co.; Everett 
and Co.; and Sir Walter Stirling 
and Co. Sir Claude Scott and Co. 
resumed their paymeuts in the course of 
a few days; Williams and Co, and Sir 
Walter Stirling and Co. have made ar- 
rangements for re-commencing their 
business; and it is understood, that, of 
all the failures in London, there are uot 
more than two houses, the dividends of 
which will be less than twenty shillings 
in the pound. This is a very striking 
and important proof of the gencral 
soundness of public credit. 

In the early stage of these difficulties, 
numerous were the conferences held 
between his majesty’s ministers and 
the governors and directors of the 
Bank of England. Founded upon the 
wisest policy, it had long been the de- 
termination of government, that no im- 
mediate relief should be extended io 
those who had embarked in stock-job- 
bing speculations. In mitigation of the 
general evil, however, exchequer bills 
to a considerable amount were called 
in, and new issues at an advanced rate 
of interest were made. The Bank of 
England, also, advancing its rate of dis- 
count from 41. to 51. per cent. discounted 
very liberally, and sent immense sup- 
plies of notes and sovereigns to all parts 
of the kingdom, For the accommoda- 
tion of the country banks, in particular, 
and to supply the wants of the people 
occasioned by the sudden stoppages of 
local paper, it issued a quantity of one 
and two pound notes. All this proved 
eminently serviceable. The circum- 
stance, however, which of all others 
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tended most to check the panic, and to 
restore confidence thruughout the 
country, was that of holding what was 
termed a private meeting of the princi- 
pal merchants and traders of the metro- 
polis, at the Mausion-house, on the 14th 
of December. Statements of the most 
interesting nature were made at that 
meeting; resolutions were passed, ex- 
pressing the firmest confidence in the 
stability of the public credit of the 
country, and of its banking establish- 
ments in general; and recommending 
that, wheresoever any apprehension 
might be entertained, meetings for the 
purpose of promoting confidence should 
be held. The effect was instantaneously 
salutary; the panic subsided as rapidly 
as it had previously risen; and, ex- 
cepting the stoppage of Sir Walter Stir- 
ling and Co., which occurred on the 
following day, not a single banking- 
house in the metropolis has since sus- 
pended its payments. 

A new gold coinage has, ever since 
the middle of the month, been going 
forward at the mint, to the extent, it is 
said, of 700,000 sovereigns in a week. 
The exchanges are now in our favour ; 
there have consequently been large re- 
turns of our gold coin from the conti- 
nent; and when, in the course of a few 
days, the dividends, to the extent of 8 
or 10,000,C09/. sterling, shall have been 
paid at the bank, there will be no longer 
a scarcity of the circulating medium. 

After what has passed, we cannot 
help feeling that some modification of 
the laws respecting provincial banks 
ought to be carried into effect. In Scot- 
land, where the partnerships are un- 
limited in number, no bank failures ever 
occur, That bankers generally are en- 
titled to employ a portion of their cus- 
tomers’ capital, as well as their own, is 
a point which ought not to be contesied; 
but they ought, we conceive, to be re- 
strained from embarking in pri+ate spe- 
culations, from advancing money on 
mortgage, &c. Let them confine them- 
selves to the investment of capital in 
government securities, and all will be 
well; as such securities are always 
convertible without loss of time. 

Parliament is to meet for the dispatch 
of business on the 2nd of February. 
Amongst the earliest objects of its at- 
tention, will probably be the system of 
banking establishments, and the state 
of the corn laws. On the latter sub- 
ject (respecting which we cannot now 
enlarge) several meetings have lately 


been held iu different purts of the king- 
dom, 


The new standard weights and mea- 
surea are to be acted upon throughout 
the kingdom from the present time, 
January the Ist. 

On the 20th of December, an order in 
council was signed by his Majesty, re- 
lative to the Irish currency, which is, 
by act of parliament, to be assimilated 
to that of England. 

The Irish Catholics have been blus- 
tering, and fretting, and fuming, as 
much as usual, aud to as much purpose, 
during the past month. The Protestant 
cause, however, has enjoyed a signal 
triumph in the election of Lord Farn- 
ham, as one of the representative peers 
of Ireland. The contest was strong ; 
but his lordship had 49 votes against 
43 for his opponent, Lord Mountcashell. 
The Lord Lieutenant voted for the lat- 
ter, but his vote has been considered 
to be illegal. 

Advices have been received of the 
safe arrival of Captain Franklin in 
winter quarters—lIt is now said that 
the Arctic Expedition, which was to 
sail under Captain Parry, in the Spring, 
has been countermanded. 

The only circumstance which has 
transpired respecting our foreign rela. 
tions, is that of a Treaty of Commerce 
between Britain and the Free Han- 
seatic Republics of Lubeck, Bremen, 
and Hamburgh. The treaty was signed 
at London, on the 29th of September, 
and the ratifications were exchanged 
on the 2nd of December. It is to be 
in force for the term of ten years, on 
the principle of reciprocity of light 
duties, 

THE COLONIES, 

Tue latest advices from Calcutta 
are of the date of August 4, with in- 
telligence from Prome, up to the 23d of 
July. No military event of importance 
had occurred, nor had any overtures 
of peace been made by the Burmese. 
The English army was well supplied 
with provisions, but sickness prevailed 
to a considerable extent. 

EUROPEAN STATES. 

THe death of the Emperor Alexan- 
der of Russia, at Tagaurog, on the sea 
of Asoph, on the Ist of December, 
excites a deep interest throughout Eu- 
rope. The first intelligence of this 
event reached England on the 19th of 
December, but it was not wutil the 24th 
that the official announcement was re- 
ceived. His Majesty had been in a 
declining state of health for some time, 
but the illness which carried him off 
was of only two days’ duration. The re- 
ports of his having been assassinated 
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appear to have been altogether ground. 
less. Immediately on the arrival of 
the melancholy news at St. Peters- 
burgh, the Grand-Duke Constantine, 
eldest brother of the deceased sove- 
reign, was proclaimed Emperor. The 
Grand Duke Nicholas, his next bro- 
ther, was ihe first who took the oath of 
allegiance to Constantine; and, it is 
added, that he was immediately after- 
wards appointed to the command of the 
Royal Guards, In London, the oath 
of allegiance to the new Emperor was 
administered to the Legation, &c. at 
the Russian Chapel, on Christmas-day. 
The English court goes into mourning 
on the Ist of January, changes on the 
15th, and goes out on the 22nd. 

The Emperor of Austria has, at the 
request of the Baron de Vincent, re- 
called that nobleman, after a serics of 
forty years’ diplomatic services, from 
his embassy at the Court of France. 
Prince Paul Esterhazy, his !mperial 
Majesty's Ambassador at the Court of 
London, succeeds the Baron de Vin- 
cent, at the Court of France; and 
Count Apponey, his Ambassador at 
Rome, succeeds Prince Esterhazy at 
London. 

Some slight differences on constitu- 
tional points, between the Emperor of 
Austria and the Diet of Hungary, have 
been conciliated. 

The King of Bavaria has taken off 
the censorship of the Press. 

By a secret article of the treaty ne- 
gociared through Sir Charles Stuart, 
between the crowas of Brazil and Por- 
tugal, the Emperor of Brazil renounces 
for himself and his successors the 
rights which his birth gave him over 
Portugal. Thus he restricts himself 
and his posterity to the Brazilian Em- 
pire, leaving the throne of Portugal 
to his younger brother, the Infant Don 
Miguel. 

The French funds have experienced 
fluctuations as serious as those of 
England, during the late season of 
pecuniary pressure and alarm. The 
people, however, have had other sub- 
jects to divert their attention. The 
death of General Foy, the great leader 
of the Opposition in the Chamber of 
Deputies, bas caused an unusually 
strong sensation. Medals have been 
struck, and a public monument is to 
be raised to his memory ; and, what ie 
of more importance, a subscription, 
exceeding the sum of 20,0001. sterling, 
has been raised for the support of his 
widow and five children. Another 
point of much consideration through- 


out France, was the trial and pro- 
nouncing of judgment of the Cour 
Royale, on the proprietors and editors 
of the Constitutionnel newspaper, re- 
specting a charge of state libel, The 
judgment of the Court will unques- 
tionably form a precedent of high con- 
sideration, as it respects the liberty of 
the press and the safety of the subject. 
The President of the Court, in pro- 
nouncing judgment, expressed himself 
as follows :—“ Considering that if se- 
veral of the articles charged as cri- 
minal cotitain words and even phrases, 
which are indecorous and reprehensi- 
ble, in treating of matters so weighty ; 
yet the spirit resulting from the whole 
of the articles taken together, is not of 
a nature to violate the respect due to 
the relivion of the State.” This in- 
volves the important principle— a prin- 
ciple which has been too often violated 
even in our own country—that the 


intentions of a writer ought not to be. 


judged by isolated expressions, but by 
the general tendency of an article, or 
a series of articles. 

The French Chambers are to meet on 
the 31st of January. 

The Government of the Netherlands 
seems likely to have some trouble 
respecting its settlement at Batavia, 
Recent advices announce that an in- 
surrection had taken place between 
the natives and the Dutch settlers in 
the eastern part of the Island, in the 
vicinity of Samarang. Many of the 
Chinese had been killed, and several 
villages burnt; the coffee and rice 
plantations having previously been 
burnt by the natives. All the male 
European population were compelled 
to turn out four days in the week to 
do mijitary duty; and serious appre- 
hensions were entertained lest the 
natives should get possession of the 
island. : 

NORTH AMERICA. 

It appears that great inconvenience 
has been felt in many parts of the 
United States, from the want of cash 
amongst the country banks. This is 
greatly attributed to the failure of 
some large cotton speculations. By 
the last fire which occurred at Boston, 
one individual is said to have sus- 
tained a loss of between 75 and 
100,000). sterling. 

The British and American missions 
under the treaty of Ghent, arrived at 
Albany on the 5th of November. 

On the 5th of December, the Con- 
gress of the United States was to com- 
mence its sittings, 
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MONTHLY CHRONOLOGY. 


Octoner |2.——The Enterprize, 
steam-packet, arrived at the Cape of 
Good Hope, all well, after a passage of 
57 days. 

———— 28. Kean, the actor, arrived 
at New York. 


NoveMBER 11.—A fire at Boston, in 
North America, by which 30 or 40 
houses, and property to the amount of 
200,000 dollars, were destroyed. 


18. Richard Carlile, the infi- 
del, liberated from Dorchester gaol, 
without farther fine or recognizance, 
after an imprisonment of 6 years. 








+24. Ata general mecting of 
the Western Literary and Scientific 
Institution, held at the Freemason’s 
Tavern, it was announced, that the 
rooms belonging to the Society of British 
Artists, in Suffolk-street, Pall Mall, 
East, had been hired for three months, 
for the use of the Institution. 


29. Notice in the Gazette for 
calling in old,and issuing new exchequer 
bills, at an advanced rate of interest. 


DECEMBER 2.— Anniversary dinner 
of the London Mechanics’ Institution, 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex in 
the chair. Messrs. Brougham, Denman, 
Abercromby, J. Smith, and Alderman 
Wood, M. Ps. present, with Dr. Birk- 
beck, the principal officers of the Insti- 
tution, and about six hundred members, 


2. Catholic emancipation 
squabble at Dublin, between Counsellor 
O'Connell and Mr. Leyne: duels and 


horsewhippings threatened, but no re- 
sults. 











3. Acquittal of the proprie- 
tors and editors of the Constitutionnel 


French newspaper, on a charge of state 
libel. 





6. Experiments on Perkins’s 
steam-gun, tried at the manufactory in 
the Regent’s Park. Results: —suppose 
250 balls to be discharged in a minute 
by the single barrel steam-gun, or 
15,000 per hour, this for 16 hours would 
require 15,000 oz. of gunpowder per 
hour, or 15,000lb. weight, for the 16 
hours. The expense of gunpowder 
being 70s, per cwt. or 351. per thousand, 
is 5251, Mr. Perkins can throw that 
number of balls in succession for the 


price of five bushels of coals per hour, 
or between 31. or 41. only for 16 hours. 





13. The Bank of England ad- 
vanced its rate of discount from 4l. to 5l. 
per cent. 


—~—— 14. A private meeting of 
about 150 of the most respectable mer- 
chants and traders of the city of Lon- 
don, at the Mansion-house, to take into 
consideration the scarcity of money, 
and the consequent panic which pre- 
vailed. The meeting passed resolutions 
tothe effect, that a public meeting was 
unnecessary; that public credit was 
sound; that, generally speaking, the 
banking establishments throughout the 
country were entitled to confidence ; 
and, that nothing but a universal spirit 
of confidence was wanting to overcome 
all existing pecuniary difficulties in the 
commercial world. 


16. The Bank of England de- 
termined on an issue of one and two 
pound notes, for the relief of provincial 
bankers, and for country circulation. 


17. Election of Lord Farnham 
to the vacant representative peerage of 
Ireland. Lord Farnham, 49 votes; 
Lord Mountcashel, 43. 











19. News arrived of the death 
of the Emperor Alexander of Russia, on 
the Ist of December, at Taganrog, on 
the sea of Asoph. 





20. Meeting of the share- 
holders of the Joint-Stock London Uni- 
versity Company, held at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern, for the election of a 
council of twenty-four, in the room of 
the provisional committee. 


——— 20. Further prorogation of 
parliament from the 6th of January to 
the 2n4 of February. 





21. A general meeting of the 
members of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
at Freemason’s Tavern, for the purpose 
of petitioning parliament. to adopt mea- 
sures fur the abolition of slavery in the 
British colonies; Mr. Wilberforce in 
the chair, 


— — 25 Arrival of the Brazen 
Frigate, Capt. Wills, at Sierra Leone, 
with Capt. Clapperton, and the other 
officers engaged in the expedition to the 
interior of Africa. 
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VARIETIES. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Royal Society.—The officers were, 
as usual, elected on St. Andrew's Day ; 
and the new council thus constituted : 
Mr. Barrow, Dr. Bostock, Sir A. Cooper, 
Mr. Gompertz, Mr, Groombridge, Sir 
A. Hume, Mr. Daniel Moore, Lord 
Mount Edgecombe, Dr. Roget, and 
Mr. James South. His Majesty hos 
given another proof of his guardian 
care of science, by placing two annual 
medals, of the value of fifty guineas 
each, at the disposal of the council, as 
rewards for valuable discoveries. Mr. 
Barlow, of the Military Academy at 
Woolwich, and Mr. Arago, the French 
astronomer, have received the Copley 
Medals for their labours on the subject 
of the magnetic variation, 

Royal Academy. —At the annual 
meeting on the 10th of December the 
following re-elections and elections 
took place :—Sir T. Lawrence, Presi- 
dent ; Heary Thompson, Esq. Keeper ; 
H. Howard, Esq. Secretary; Profes- 
sors—of Painting, T. Phillips ; of 
Sculpture, J. Flaxman; of Architec- 
ture, J. Soane ; of Perspectire,J.M.W. 
Turner ; and of Avatomy,J. H. Green, 
Esqrs. The prizes for the year were 
then adjudged. In Historical Paint- 
ing, for the best picture of Joseph In- 
terpreting the Dreams of Pharoah’s But- 
ler and Baker, the Gold Medal and 
Books, to Mr. Wood. In Historical 
Sculpture, the subject, David Slaying 
Goliah, the Gold Medal, &c. to Mr, 
Deare, In Architecture, the Gold Medal, 
&c. to Mr. Basset, for the best original 
design for a Building to contain the 
Royal Academy, the Royal Socieiy, 
and the Society of Antiquaries.— 
Painting School— For copies in oil of a 
Madonna, by Vandyke, Silver Medals 
to Mr. Webster men | Mr. E. Fancourt. 
Model Academy—For Drawings from 
the Living Figure, Silver Medals, &c. 
to Mr. John Wood and Mr. Slous: the 
same for Architectural Drawings to 
Mr. S. Loat: the same for Drawings 
from the Antique, te Mr. Evan Wil- 
liams, Mr. S. C. Smith, and Mr. G. 
Prestney: the same for Models from 
the Life, to Mr. Joseph Deare; and 
the same for Models from the Antique, 
to Messrs, Gallagher and C, Parnormo. 


Ancient Sculpture.—The speeimens 
of ANCIENT MEXICAN SCULPTURE 
which were exhibited last year at the 
Egyptiau Hall in Piccadilly, have been 
recently transferred to the BaiTise 
Museum, where they form a curious 
addition to the remains of Ancient 
Sculpture from Egypt, Greece, Italy, 
and India, there deposited. 

Dr. Jenner.—A marble statue’ to the 
memory of Dr. Jenner has been erected 
in Gloucester Cathedral. The execution 
of this public mouument reflects much 
credit upon the sculptor, R. W. Sievier, 
Esq. The doctor is represented in the 
gown of his Oxford degree. In his 
right hand, which crosses the body, 
and supports a fold of the gown, he 
holds a scroll, and in his left, which 
drops carelessly on the side, the ap- 
propriate academical cap. The whole 
figure is distinguished by classical ele- 
gaunce and simplicity. The statue is 
seven feet in height, placed upon a 
pedestal and base of eight feet. Upon 
the die of the pedestal is simply in- 
scribed, “* Edward Jenner,” with the 
time and place of his birth and death. 

' Steel Gravers.—The gravers to be 
employed on steel plates in the art of 
engraving, require a greater degree of 
strength and hardness than was neces- 
sary for copper plates. When steel is 
hardened by quenching the hot metal 
in water, the parts are condensed, 
while the aggregate is expanded, and 
the texfure becomes porous ; the solid 
matter between the pores being of 
greater density than before the opera- 
tion, and therefore harder. Mr. Tur- 
rell has discovered, that when the tem- 
per of hard steel is reduced till its 
colour is a straw yellow, it may be 
condensed, so as to be less porous 
by a repetition of gentle blows with a 
hard hammer ; and of course being ren- 
dered more compact, it becomes less 
brittle, and consequently better adapt- 
ed for gravers. Mr. Turrell’s discovery 
has also been effectively applied to 
improve lathe tools, by Mr. Kier of 
Kentish Town ; and, undoubtedly, may 
be generally applied to improve edge 
tools, and eyery species of cutlery, 
Mr. Turrell finds that a certain degree 
of hammering makes his gravers yield 
a sharp ringing sound, aod when the 
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degree of elasticity, indicated by this 
sound, is communicated, he does not 
find that the hammer has any further 
effect in condensing the steel. These 
circumstances tend to illustrate the 
general theory of the relation between 
the elasticity of bodies and their propa- 
gation of sound. 


Rein Deer.—The attempt to natu- 
ralize Rein Deer in this country ap- 
pears to have failed. In the autumn of 
1823, a Norwegian, with five of the 
Deer imported by Mr. Bullock, arrived 
at the seat of a gentleman in Worces- 
tershire : there they remained during 
the winter, and were fed with the 
lichen rangi fermus (the moss upon 
which they feed in Lapland). They 
continued healthy until the following 
April, when they were removed to Clee 
Hill, on the highest part of which the 
lichen grows in great abundance ; soon 
after this, one of them died with mag- 
gots in the head, no uncommon disease 
in Lapland, while the horns are in a 
tender state. Two others also died, 
having gradually declined. The two 
survivors appeared to thrive until au- 
tumn, when they were suddenly seized 
with diarrhea, of which they died. 
It is believed that the Deer sent to 
Ireland succeeded no better. 


FRANCE, 


‘ellow Fever —M Dupuytreu, ata 
recent sitting of the French Academy, 
spoke at greut length on the question of 
the contagion of yellow fever; having 
been charged, in conjunction with 
Messrs. Portal and Majendie, with the 
examen of the treatise on that subject 
by M. Costa. He observed that they 
were not of opinion that M. Costa had, 
by any means, proved a non-contagion, 
nor should any of the sanitary measures 
be relaxed, until it were mathematically 
proved that contagion is but a chimera 
of the brain. Many new lights had, 
however, been struck out of the argu- 
ments brought into play on the side of 
the nov-contagionists, whieh might 
prove useful. Cordons sanitaires were 
approved by those gentlemen, but not 
to be bound too close round ihe evil; 
as it had been found absolutely neces- 
sary that the sick should quit the spot 
where the disease had been caught; 
not that whole towns and villages 
should have a choice in their emigra- 
tion, but be assigned to some spot, and 
in tents rather than houses. 


Lesueur’s St. Bruno.—The five and 
twenty pictures representing the prin- 
cipal events of the life of St. Bruno, the 
founder of the Carthusians, and com. 
posing the gallery of Lesveur, the 
French Ruphael, have lately been en- 
graved by a skilful artist, of the name 
of Malbeste ; and the priats have been 
published, with explanations, and lives 
of St. Bruno and Lesucur, by M Chas. 
Pugens, a literary man, and member of 
the French Institute; who, having 
cultivated the arts of design and paint- 
ing, before he lost his sight at Rome, 
in the twenty-fourth year of his age, 
was well qualified for the undertaking. 


Vaccination.— At a late sitting of 
the French Academy, M. Gregory de- 
tailed some interesting facts connected 
with vaccination in Piedmont. A 
great many gold medals had been dis- 
tributed to different vaccinators ; and 
within the last five years, vaccinations 
had doubled; in 1524 they were 
68,632; births scarcely double, 
117,000. 


Silk Manufacture—A new process 
for winding and spinning the silk, di- 
rectly, at one operation, from the 
cocoons of the silk-worm, has been 
invented by M. Bonnard, and the ma- 
chines he has had constructed for this 
purpose enable him to procure silk of 
the greatest degree of fineness. This 
new mode of spinning is adapted to 
spin from cold, warm, or hot water. 
The principles of the method seem to 
consist in the precision and regularity 
of the motion of the machines, and the 
arrangement for preventing the silk 
being wound on the same place too 
frequently. In M. Bonnard’s machine, 
190 revolutions take place before the 
thread is agaiu laid over that previously 
wound upon the same place. 


ITALY. 


Ercarations at Frascati.—A new 
field has been opene! to antiquaries 
near the town of Frascati. In the most 
elevated part of Mount Tusculum, 
which is within the villa called La 
Rufinella, and as well as that belongs 
tothe King of Sardinia, excavations 
have been commenced by his Majesty’s 
order, and have contributed in a re- 
markable manner to verify the site of 
the ancient city of Tusculum. In the 
environs they had already discovered a 
theatre; now they have been siill more 
fortunate in finding the walls of the 
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abandoned city, theroad to it, the street 
which led to the theatre, and a milliary 
columa on the same spot where it was 
placed many centuries ago, This 
strect, which is paved with large stoues, 
went to Palestrina, They have also 
discovered an aqueduct, a public foun- 
tain and baths, a head of Jupiter in 
good style, a vase of violet-coloured 
marble of a beautiful form, but injured 
by time, and other objects of antiquity, 
also in marble; likewise some fine 
patatings. 
GERMANY. 


Silk Worms.—At Berlin, M. Bol- 
zani, an Italian, has undertaken, with 
apparent success, to revive the culture 
of silk worms in Prussia, where it has 
been abandoned since the reign of 
Frederick 11. The King has granted 
him several rooms for the purpose at 
the Hospital of lavalids; and he has 
besides obtained, on payment of a cer- 
tain rent, the privilege of availing bim- 
self of the mulberry trees, in the garden 
of that establishment. M. Bolzani has 
induced a number of female silk-spin- 
ners to emigrate from Italy to Prussia, 
and is very well satisfied with the pro- 
gress which he has made in the present 
year. 

Preparation of Quills.—M. Scholoz, 
of Vienna, gives the following process 
for preparing quills, for making pens, 
which it is said will render them more 
durable, and better than the best Ham- 
burgh quills.—A boiler is to be about 
one-fourth part filled with water, and 
the quills suspended in a perpendicular 
position over the surface of the water, 
with their tails downwards, so that the 
extremity of the tail is not below the 
surface of the water. The boiler is 
then to be covered with a close cover, 
and kept boiliag four hours. The next 
day, after having cleared the quills of 
roughness, and rubbed them with a 
piece of woollen cloth, let them be ex- 

to a moderate degree of heat, 
and on the following day they will be 
found hard and transpurent, and with- 
out the defect of splitting too freely. 
THE NETHERLANDS. 

Modern Paintings. —The Kiag, who 
is a great encourager of the Fine Aris 
in his owa country, has purchased a 
number of the pictures which were in 
the recent exhibition at Haarlem; 
among which are, Belixarius, by M. 
Crusemaus, of Amsterdam; a land. 


scape, by M. Verbockhoven, of Ghent ; 
Eliza, by M. Kruseman, of Haarlem; a 
landscape, by M. Regemorter, of Ant- 
werp ; a fruit-piece, by M. Eilkama, of 
Leuwarden ; a landscape, by M. Du- 
corron, of Ash ; the Lying-in- Woman, 
by M. Van Eechout, of Antwerp; the 
lustructor, by M. Leroi, of Brussels ; 
a landscape, by M. Ravenswage, of 
Helversum; and a Winter-Piece, by 
M. de Noter, of Ghent. A Sea-Storm, 
by M. Schotel, of Dordrecht, a painter 
of extraordinary skill in this branch of 
the Fiue Arts, has also been bought by 
a society at Haarlem. 


AFRICA, 


Expedition to the Interior.—Letters 
from Sierra Leone to the 31st of Oc- 
tober, unnounce that Captain Clapper- 
ton aud De Dickson, with their party, 
had visited Sierra Leone in passing. 
They started thence in excellent health 
and spirits, for the Benin River, it 
being the nearest point on the coast to 
Succattoo. It was considered ques- 
tionable, whether the route which the 
expedition has pursued from Sierra 
Leone, by the Benin River, or that 
through the Foulah country, be the best. 
By the latter, from the recent rapid in- 
crease of British influence, a safe con- 
duct could now be obtained to within 
a short distance of Timbuctoo. But, 
by the Benin River, though there is no 
British influence on that part of the 
coast, or near it, the length of the 
journey is greatly diminished. The 
officers and men who composed the ex- 
peditioa, anticipated nothing but a 
prosperous termination of their labours. 

EAST AND WEST INDIES. 


‘Noctua Strix.—A_ beautiful moth, 
supposed to be of this species, and mea- 
suring from the tip of one wing to the 
tip of the other, 10 inches, was lately 
caughtat Arracan. This, however, is 
not the largest moth that has been seen : 
there was one some time ago at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, which mea- 
sured 11} inches from the tip of one 
wing to the tip of the other; and some 
specimens have been known to measure 
12, and even 13 inches across. 

Earthquake.—A_ severe shock of 
earthquake was experienced in the 
island of Trinidad on the evening of the 
20th of September. Itextended to De- 
marara, and, whatis yet more remark- 
able, to Algiers. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WORKS IN THE PREss, &c. 


A Digest of the Evidence taken be- 
fore the Select Committees of the two 
Houses of Parliament appointed to en- 
quire into the State of Ireland. With 
Notes, historical and explanatory. luo 
2 vols. Svo. 

Vindicie Christiane, A Comparative 
Estimate of the Genius and Tendency 
ofthe Greek, the Hindu, the Mahomet- 
an, and the Christian Religions. By the 
Rev. Jerome Alley, LL.B. M.R.LA., 
&c.&e. In one large vol. 8vo. 

P. Virgilii Maronis Bucolica ; contain- 
ing an Ordo and Interlineal Transla- 
tion accompanying the text; a Treatise 
on Latin Versification; and References 
to a Scanning Table, exhibiting, on 
musical principles, every variety of 
hexameter verse, with an Explanatory 
Index.. Intended as an Introduction to 
the Reading of the Latin Poets. By 
P. A. Nuttall, LL.D. Editor of Stirling's 
Juvenal Interlineally Translated. 

The first number of a new monthly 
work of some originality of pretension, 


entitled, the ** Time Piece,” will appear 
on the Ist of March, It will consist 
chietly of sketches of society, and dis- 
quisitions on the more popular works 
of literature and its history. 

The first number of Bolster’s Quar- 
terly Magaziue is to appear in London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublia on the Ist of 
February. Itis the only Literary Jour- 
nal in Ireland, and the Editor, we are 
told, has secured the assistance of 
many writers of distinguished talent. 

Nearly ready, The Prospect and other 
Poems, iu one vol. foo!scap Svo, 

Mr. F. Lemare has nearly ready for 
Publication a New Selection of Sacred 
Music, which will include Original 
Compositions, by Mr. S. F. Rimbault, 
the late Rev. W. Bingley, &c, 

A Panoramic View of Liverpool, on 
two sheets drawing Colombier, price 
£1 11s.6d. Dedicated by permission 
to the Right Hon. W. Huskisson, M.P., 
&e. &e. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Miss Jane Taylor, by 
her brother, Mr. Isaac Taylor, jun. 2 
vols, post 8vo, 16s. boards. 

The Remains of the late John 
Briggs, Editor of the Lonsdale Maga- 
zine, 12mo, 7s. 

CLASSICS. 

A Gaelic Dictionary, in Two Parts, 
with a Grammar of the Language. By 
R. A. Armstrong, A.M. 1 vol, 4to. 31. 
13s, 6d. 

Crabbe’s Historical Dictionary, 2 
vols, 4to. 51. 8s. boards. 

The Bucolics of Virgil, after the 
text of Heyne; with the Scanning, 
Syntactical Ordo, Accentuation, Verbal 
Translation, Free Prose Version, Co- 
pious Notes, &c. by T. W. C. Edwards, 
M.A. 12s. boards. 

The Orestes, Medea, Hecuba, and 
Pheenisse of Euripides, after the text 
of Porson; with the Metres, Ordo, 
Literal English Version, and Notes. 
By Ditto, 8s. each. 

The Alcestis of Euripides, after 
Monk, by Ditto. 

The Prometheus of Zschylus, after 
Blomfield, by Ditto. 


The Antigone and King Gdipus of 
Sophocles, with Brunck’s Text, by Do. 
THE DRAMA. 

Love’s Victory; or, a School for 
Pride, a Comedy, in Five Acts. By 
George Hyde, Author of Alphonzus, a 
Tragedy, Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Sharp’s Coventry Pageants and Mys- 
teries, 4to. 31. 3s. boards. 

EDUCATION, 

A History of the Roman Emperors, 
from the Accession of Augustus to the 
fall of the Last Constantine. In Seven 
sooks. By Charles A. Elton, Esq. 
Author of “ Specimens and Biographi- 
cal Notices of the Classic Poets,” &c. 
12mo. 7s. Gd. 

Poole’s Essay ou Education, 12mo. 
7s. 6d. 

LAW. 

Espinasse on the Bankrupt Law, 
roval Svo. 12s. boards. 

Gregg on the Bankrupt Act, Svo. 6s, 
boards. 

Hazard’s Admiralty Reports, royal 
8vo. 16s. boards. 

Leigh and Dalzcll on Conversion of 
Property, royal 8vo. 11. 12s. boards. 

The Laws of the Customs, compiled 
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by direction of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of His Majesty's Treasury, 
and published by the appointment and 
under the sanction of the Commis- 
sioners of His Majesty's Customs; 
with Notes and Indices, by J. D. Hume, 
Esq. 1 vol. §vo. 14s. boards. 

An Illustration of Mr. Joplin’s Views 
on Currency, and Plan for its Improve- 
ment, together with Observations ap- 
plicable to the Present State of the 
Money Market: in a Series of Letters, 
Svo. 5s. boards. 

Freeman's Common Law, royal Svo, 
11. 6s. boards, 

Wootrych’s Series of Judges, 18mo. 
3s. 6d. boards. 

Statutes at Large, Vol. 10, Part 1, 
Ato. 2. boards. 

Petersdorff’s Abridgment of Common 
Law Reports, royal 8vo. vol. 3, Il. Ils. 
6d. boards. 

A Practical Trevtise on Life Assu- 
rance, in which the Statutes and Judi- 
cial Decisions affecting unincorporated 
Joint Stock Companies, &c. &c. are 
fally considered and explained, in- 
cluding a comparative view of the 
different systems and practice of Life 
Assurance Institutions. By Frederick 
Blayney, Author of a Treatise on Life 
Annuities. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

A Review of the Different Modern 
Operations performed on the Eyes, &c. 
&e. &c. By William Cleobury, Esq. 
Member of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, &c, Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Researches into the Nature and 
Treatment of Dropsy in the Brain, 
Chest, Abdomen, Ovarium, and Skin ; 
in which a more correct and consistent 
Pathology of these Discases is at- 
tempted to be established, and a new 
and more successfal method of treating 
them recommended and explained, by 
Joseph Ayre, M.D. Member of the 
College of Surgeons, 1 vol. Svo. Ss. 
beards. 

Bennett's Manual of Anatomy, 18mo. 
7a. 6d. boards. 
Middleton 

4a. boards. 

Johnson's Further Observations on 
the Leech, Svo 7s. 6d. boards. 

-Tiedmann’s Anatomy of the Feetal 
Brain, Svo. 12s. boards, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Trotter's Farm Book-keeping, royal 
Svo. 8s. half- bound. 

Alken’s National Sports, imperial 
Svo. 31. 3s. half-bound. 

Rivington’s Annual Register for 1824, 
Svo. 18s. boards. 


on Consumption, 8ro. 


Whittingham’s French Classics, Mar - 
montel’s Incas, 18mo. 6s. boards. 

Warton’s Death-Bed Scenes, 8vo. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

Dowding's Catalogue of a valuable 
Collection of Books and Prints, illus- 
trated Works of more than ordinary 
curiosity and interest, and Miscella- 
neous Literature. 

The Mirror of the Months, post 8vo. 
8s. 6d. boards. 

The Subaltern, originally published 
in Blackwood’s Magazine, 12mo. 7s. 
boards, 

Varieties of Literature ; being prin- 
cipally Selections from the Portfolio of 
the late John Brady, Esq. Author of 
“Clavis Calendaria,”’ arranged and 
adapted for publicatioff by John Henry 
Brady, his son, post Svo. 8s. boards. 

The Principles of Political Econo- 
my, with a Sketch of the ‘Rise and 
Progress of the Science. By J. R. 
M‘Culloch, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

The Domestic Account Book, de- 
signed upon a new and simple plan. 
Foolscap folio, 9s. half-bound. 

The Spirit of the Public Journals for 
the Year 1825, containing a rich sclec- 
tion of choice, witty, and amusing ar- 
ticles, Verse and Prose, from the Daily, 
Weekly, and Monthly Periodical Press, 
Literary and Political. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 
boards. 

A Concise Description of the English 
Lakes. By Jonathan Otley. With a 
Map. 1I2mo. 4s. 6d. 

A Wreath from the Emerald Isle, a 
New Year’s Gift for 1826. 5s. in case. 
NOVELS AND TALES. 

Montville, or the Dark Heir of the 
Castle,a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 
boards. 

Christmas Tales for 1825. 
7s. boards. 

Granby, a Novel. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Dr. Roche's Discarded Sou. 5 vols. 
12mo, 11. 10s, boards. 

Black’s EugtishStories. 12mo, Third 
Series. 7s. boards, 

Henry Milner, a Tale. By Mrs. 
Sherwood. Part II. 12mo. 5s. boards, 

Hurwitz’s Hebrew Tales. Foolscap 
8vo. 7s. Gd. boards. 

Stories for the Christmas Week, 
2vols. I2mo. 14s, boards. 

November Nights. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Hebrew Tales; selected and tran- 
slated from ancient Hebrew Works: 
to which is prefixed an Essay on the 
still existing remains of the Hebrew 
Sages of a later period than Maccabees, 
and on the Character and Merits of the 
uninspired Ancient Hebrew Literature 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTRLLIGENCE. 97 


generally. _1 vol. foolscap 8vo. price 
7s. 6d. 
POBTRY. 

Poetic Hours; consisting of Poems, 
Original aud Translated; Stanzas for 
Music,&c. By G. F. Richardson, Post 
Svo, 8s. boards. 

Jerusalem Delivered ; an Epic Poem, 
in Twenty Cantos. Translated into 
English Spenserian Verse, from the 
Italian of Tasso: together with a Life 
of the Author. B.J.H.Wiffen. 2 vols. 
Svo. 21. 2s. boards. 

Horwood's Poetry. 
bound. 

The Songs of Scotland, Ancient and 
Modern ; illustrated with Notes, a Cri- 
tical Introduction, and Characters of 
the most eminent’Lyric Poets of Scot- 
land. By Allan Cunsiagham. 4 vols. 
post 8vo. 36s. boards. 

Mant’s Rhymes for Ellen. 
2s. 6d. half-bound. 

SCIENCE, 

Elements of Mechanical Philosophy 
for the Use of Students. By W. Mar- 
ratt, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo. 7s. 6d, boards. 

Twelve Lectures on Select Subjects 
in Natural Philosophy. By John Jack- 
son. 12mo. 7s. 

Colquitt’s Essays on Geology and 
Astronomy. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

THEOLOGY. 
The Quarterly Theological Review 


12mo. 2s. half- 


18mo. 


and Ecclesiastical Record. 
12s. boards. 

Sermons of the Rev. John Jortin, D.D. 
3 vole. Svo. 24s. boards, 

The Domestic Preacher. 2 vels, 
i2mo. 8s. boards. 

Whately’s Essays on Religion. 7s. 
boards. 

Christian Retiremeat; or Spiritual 


Vol. IT. 


Exercis+s of the Heart. 12mo. 6s. 
Sermons; by the Rev. W. Carus 
Wilson, M.A. Vol. II. 12mo. 5s. 


Tracts; by the Rev. W. Carus Wil- 
son, M. A. 12mo. 2s. 

Ministerial Zeal, a Sermon, by the 
Rev. W. Carus Wilson, M.A. Is. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

The Mission to Siam avd Hue, the 
Capital of Cochin China, in the year 
1821-2, from the Journal of the late G. 
Finlayson, Esq. Surgeon and Naturalist 
to the Mission. With a Memoir of the 
Author, by Sir S Raffles, R.R.S, 8vo. 
15s. boards, 

A Picture of Greece in 1825, being 
the Journals of James Emerson, Esq. 
Count Pecchio, and W. H. Humphreys, 
Esq. written during their recent Visits 
to that Country. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
18s. boards. 

An Autumn in Greece, by H. Lytton 
Bulmer, Esq. to which is subjoined, 
Greece to the Close of 1525, by a Re- 
sident with the Greeks. “Svo. 10s, 6d, 





ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THE Rev, J.F. Parker, to the Rec- 
tory of Bentham, Yorkshire, vice the 
Rev. Archdeacon Butler. 

The Rev. C. S. Leathes, M. A. to 
the Rectory of Ellesborough, Bucks. 

The Rev. T. Chambers, to the Vicar- 
age of Studley, vice the Rev. W. An- 
nesley. 

The Rev. R. Meredith, B. A. to the 
Vicarage of Hagborn, Berks. 

The Rev. W. Waters, M. A. to the 
Living of Rippingdale, Liacoln, vice 
the Rev. C. Douglas. 

The Rev. J. Edwards, M.A. to the 
Rectory of Farningham, Suffolk. 

The Rev. E. Wilton M. A. to the 
Curacy of Christ’s Church, North 
Bradiey, Wilts. 

The Rev. M. Scott, to the Vicarage 
of Slawston, Leicestershire. 

The Rev. E. M. Salter, M. A. to 
the Rectory of Swanton cum-Wood- 
norton, Norfolk, vice the Rev. W. Skin- 
ner. 


VOL. Il. NO. V.——N.. Ss. 


The Rev. W. J. B.Clerk, A. M. to 
the Rectory of Castle Rising-with- 
Roydon, Norfolk. 

The Rev. E. Ventris, B. A. to the 
Perpetual Curacy of Stow-cum-Qui, 
Cambridge, vice the Rev. J, Hicks. 

The Rev. J. Buller, B,. C. L. to 
the Vicarage of St. Juste, Cornwall, 
vice the Rev. T. Nawkiwell, 

The Rev, J. Fowell, to the Preach- 
ership of St. Mary, Thetford. 

The Rev. C. B. Bruce, to the Cu- 
racy of Redlingfield, Suffolk. 

The Seatonian Prize, at Cambridge, 
for the present year, was, on the 2nd 
of Novetber, adjudged to the Rev. J. 
Overton, M. A, Trin. Col., for his 
Poem on “ The Building and Dedi- 
cation of the Second Temple.” 

At a Congregation on the 3rd, 
J. Wylde, Esq. B. C. L. Trin. Col. 
Barrister-at-Law, was admitted D. C. L. 

W. G. Lumley, Esq. B.C. L. Trin. 
Hall, was, on the 2ud, elected Fellow 
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of that Society, vice the late S. Barne, 
Esq. 

The following subjects are proposed 
for the Chancellor's Prizes for the en- 
suing year, at Oxford, viz :— 

For Latin Verses.—“ Montes Py- 
renwi.” 

For an English Essay.—“ Is a rude 
or a refined age more favourable to the 
production of works of fiction?” 

Fer a Latin Essay.— Quibus pre- 
cipue de causis in artium liberalium 
studiis Romani Grecis vix pares, ne- 
dum superiores evaserint.” 

The subject of the Chancellor's 
English Poem, at Cambridge, for the 
present year,is ‘ Venice.” 

The Rev. J. Maitland, to the Church 
and Parish of Kells, in Presbytery of 
Kircudbright, vice the Rev. W. Gilles- 

ie. 

The Rev. G. H. Curtois, M.A. of 


_—— 


GAZETTE APPOINTMENTS. 


University College, to the Rectory of 
Fast Barkwith, Lincolnshire. 

The Rev. B. Pope, M.A. to the Vi- 
carage of Oxborne St. George, Wells. 

The Rev. J. Case, to the Rectory of 
Meteringham, Lincolnshire. 

The Rev. T. Chevallier, to the Vi- 
carage of St. Andrew the Great. 

The Rev, F. C. Massingberd, M.A. 
to the united Rectory of South Ormsby 
with Ketsby, Derby, and the Vicarage 
of Caleeby annexed, Lincolashire. 

The Bishop of Hereford has collated 
the Rev. H. Wetherell, B.D. Prebend 
of Gloucester Cathedral, and Rector 
of Thruxton and Kentchurch, Here- 
ford, to the Archdeaconry of Hereford, 
vice the Rev, Archdeacon Lilly. 

The Rev. J. Saumarez, M.A. of 
Christ Church, to the Rectory of Hug- 
gate. 


GAZETTE APPOINTMENTS. 


The Lord Chamberlain of His Ma- 
jesty’s Household has appointed T. S. 
Hyde, Esq. Assistant Master and Mar- 
shal of the Ceremonies to His Majesty. 

The King has been pleased to ap- 
point Lieut.-Gen, Sir W. Houston 
Groom of His Majesty's Bed-chamber 
in Ordinary, in the room of Gen. Ste- 
vens, deceased. 

The Lord Chancellor has appointed 
R. W. Wolston, of Newton Abbott, 
Devon, gent. to be a Master Extraor- 
dinary in the High Court of Chancery. 


The Lord Chancellor has appointed 
H. Anderson, of South Shields, Dur- 
ham, gent. to be a Master Extraordi- 
nary in the High Court of Chancery. 

His Majesty has been pleased to 
approve of the 36th Regiment of Foot 
bearing on its colours and appoint- 
ments, in addition to any other badges 
or devices which may have heretofore 
been granted to the Regiment, the 
words, “Pyrennees,” “ Nive,” in 
commemoration of its distinguished 
conduct in 1813. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, IN AND NEAR LONDON. 


BIRTHS. 

Of Sons.—The lady of C. Tyndall, 
Esq.—The Hon. Mrs. Bland.—The lady 
of the Rev. T. Clare.—The lady of Capt. 
Brockmav.—The lady of Lieut. Col. 
Power, R. A.—The lady of Capt W.H. 
Smyth, R. N.—The lady of J. S. Wynd- 
ham, Esq.—The lady of Dr. Haviland. 
—the lady of Major Wallace.—The 
lady of F. Holbrook, Esq.—The lady of 
C. Hinchley, Esq.—Lady Levinge.— 
The lady of Lieut. Geo, Browne, R.H. A. 
—The lady of Lieut. Col. Allan.—The 
lady of J. B. Ricketts, Esq. 

Of Daughters. —The lady of G. W. 
Kirkpatrick, Esq.—The lady of E.R. 
Daniell, Esq.— At Hampstead, the lady 
of J. Rankling, Esq.— The lady of Sir 
J. Wollaston White, Bart.—The lady of 
Lieut. Col. Sir D, Ogilby.—The lady of 


Capt. Blakiston.—The lady of J. b. 
Heath, Esq.—The lady of the Hon. C. 
E, Law.— The lady of J. Bishop, Esq.— 
The lady of R. Madie, Esq —The lady 
of Stephen Eton, Esq.—The lady of E. 
Tilder, Esq.—The lady of H. Latham, 
Esq —The lady of T. Walford, jun. Esq. 
—The lady of Dr. Williams.—The lady 
of Dr. Fitton. 
MARRIED. 

At Wandsworth, C. Lloyd, Esq. of 
Lombard-street, to Emily, youngest 
daughter of J. F. Aslee, Esq.—S. Gri- 
maldi, Esq. of Copthall-court, to Mary 
Ann, second daughter of T. G. Knapp, 
Fsq.—J.Wright, Esq. of Kentish-town, 
to Ann, eldest daughter of Mr. J. Reed, 
of Clapham-rise.—R. Bethell, Esq. of 
the Middle Temple, to Elinor Mary, 
daughter of R, Abraham, Esq. of Keppel- 
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street, Russel-square.— At St. George's, 
Hanover-square, Lord Headley, to Miss 
Mathews.— At St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury, J.C. Wright, Esq. to Theodosia, 
eldest daughter of T. Denman, Esq. 
M.P. T. Lupton, Esq. of Blackheath, 
to Anna, third daughter of W. Simons, 
Esq. of Mile-end.—S. Hobson, Esq. to 
Mrs. W. Taylor, of Hackney.—Capt. 
Boyds, to Miss Georgiaua Peel.— F. H. 
Hemming, Esq. to Mary Ann, only 
daughter of W. Bloxam, Esq. of Abing- 
don-street.—The Rev. W. Lonsdale, 
A.B. to Jane, eldest daughter of J. W. 
Power, Esq.—The Rev. T. B. Couey, 
to Jane, eldest daughter of J.P. Tudway, 
Esq. M. P.—The Rev. E. W. Caulfield, 
to Miss Ann Pybus.—J. Hudland, Esq. 
to Miss Jenkins.—J. H. Edwards, Esq. 
to Miss Stafford.—G. Ranken, Esq. to 
Elizabeth, daughter of W- Baynes, Esq. 
of Mile-end.—G. Tappen, Esq. to Mary 
Ann Elizabeth, only daughter of J. Wat- 
son, Esq. of the Custom-house. —D. 
Tulloch, Esq. to Anna, eldest daughter 
of the late C, Foss, Esq.— A. R. Suther- 
land, Esq. M.D. to Mavia, eldest daugh- 
ter of H. L.. Thomas, Esq. of Leicester- 
square.—Baron Lorentz, to Miss Mills, 
daughter of the late J. Mills, Esq. of 
Jamaica.—E. Packe, Esq. to Jane, se- 
cond daughter of J. Mansfield, Esq. 
M. P.—J. Harris, Esq. of Braton-street, 
to Fanny, third daughter of F. Daniell, 
Esq.—At Harrow, R. F. Fitzherbert, 
Esq. to M. K.S. E.Simpson, only daugh- 
ter of the late J. K. U. A. Simp-on, Esq. 
—H. J. Edgley, Esq. to Miss Albin, of 
Portman-square.—Capt. W. Hodgson, 
to Sarah, only daughter of W. Cadogan, 
¥sq.—J. A. Manning, Esq. to Augusta 
Mary, daughter of the late Gen. Sir 
Chas. Shepley.— Capt. J. Anderson, to 
Miss Brett.— Lieut. H. Roebuck, R. N. 
to Miss Chappell.—Capt. W.J. Williams, 
to Miss Louisa Glynn.—Capt. G. Ma- 
thias, to Miss Herring.—H. Capron, 
Esq, of the Middle 'l'emple, to Frances 
Georgiana, eldest daughter of Sir F. M. 
Ommanney, M. P.—-T. Waddington, 
Esq. of St. Remy, to Janette, second 
daughter of the late C. Chisholm, Esq. 
M. D.— At Kennington, J. D. Bentham, 
Esq. to E. R. F. Pearce, cousin to the 
Right Hon. Lord Teynham.—C, Bank- 
head, Esq. Secretary of Legation to the 
United States, to Maria Horatia, third 
daughter of Sir. J. D. Paul, Esq. 
DEATHS, 

At Bethnal Green, Capt. J. H, Car- 
tier, R.N.—Mrs.Wooton, late of Crouch 
End—Aged 77, Isaac Vaughan, Esq.— 
Elizabeth, wife of J. Benbow, of Mech- 


lenburgh Square — At Harrow, aged 14, 
W. F. Lambert, fourth son of C, 
Lambert, Esq. of Fitzroy Square—At 
Knightsbridge, aged 53, Mrs. Perks 
At Twickenham, Catherine, wife of the 
Rev. C. Moore—Aged 76, Lady Eyre, 
widow of the late Lord Chief Justice 
Eyre—R. M. Wilkinson, Esq. of Bar- 
bican—Aged 19, W. Lloyd, Esq Cor- 
net in the Royal Horse Guards —Aged 
76, Lady Robert Spencer— Mrs. Jordan, 
widow of the late G.W. Jordan, Esq. 
— Julia Ann, youngest daughter of the 
Hon. Washington Shirley— Elizabeth, 
wife of J. Reeve, Esq.—At hen-iogten, 
E. Evans, Esq. aged 83—Elizabeth, 
wife of Mr. Orme, of Walworth--W. 
Williams, Esq. of Maida Vale, aged 73 
—Mr.J. D. David, aged 44—J. ). Col- 
lier, Esq. aged 63—E. Hale, Esq. aged 
41—At Stoke Newington, Mr. W. Ross 
—Nancy, wife of Mr. G. Taylor—P. 
Hunter, Esq. aged 74—Susannih, relict 
of C. Hepburn, Esq.—Alfred, son of 
W. H. Savage, Esq.—Aged 18, Jobn, 
son of G. Varnhham, Esq.— Aged 29, LE. 
Cockett, Esq. First Clerk in the Office of 
the Board of GreenCloth— AtBayswater, 
Lydia, wife of Mr. J. Kirby, of Oxford 
Street—At Twickenham, Capt. J Foy, 
aged 76—At Pentonville, aged 85, Mr. 
Waikinson—E, Calvert, Esq.—Sarah, 
wife of Wm, Parker, Esq. of Pimlico— 
J. Mocatta, Esq. aged 57—J. Burnie, 
Esq. aged 37—At Harrow, aged 14, Wil- 
liam, son of Major General Douglas — 
Louisa Catherine, wife of E. R. Daniel), 
Esq. of Bedford-place—C. Blissett, 
Fsq.— Aged 69, Mr. Howe, of Richmond 
Green—At Harrow, Catherine, wife of 
the Rev. M. Drury— At Kentish-towa, 
Anne, relict of J. D. Hose, Esq. mer- 
chant—In Devonshire-place, Mrs, Cor- 
bett, aged 86.—Mr. T. M‘Cabe, Esq. of 
the Royal Exchange, aged 35 —Aged 
20, H. Fatt, Esq.—The lady of T. Ware, 
Esq. of Chelsea, aged 86— Aged 73, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Coss—The Rev. E. P. 
Jurner—Mr. J.Gowen, of Mark.lane-— 
Aged 50, M. Willis, Esq.—Mr. W. Wet- 
ton, of Fleet-street —Aged 14, Edward, 
son of J.G. Scott, Esq.-- Maria Louisa, 
the infant daughter of the Hon. A. A. 
Hely Hutchinson—J. Blew, Esq. of 
Camden-town, aged 88-—-Aged 4h, 
Mary, the wife of Dr. Rowlands, of 
Chatham— Aged 70, Mrs. B. E.Coxhead 
—In Lower Grosvenor-street, aged 9, 
the Dowager Marchioness of Bath—In 
Lower Grosvenor-street, Miss Claytou, 
eldest daughter of the late Dr. Clayton, 
D. D. Prebendary of Durham—aged 67, 
Gen. A. Campbell—Mrs. E, Calvert. 
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ABROAD. 


RINTHS. 
At Pau, in France, the lady of Capt. 
Mulcaster, R. N. C. B. of ason. 


MARRIED. 

At Naples, Sir J. Carnegie, of South- 
esk, Bart. to Charlotte, second daughter 
of the Rev. D. Lysons, of Hampstead- 
court, Gloucester. 


DEATHS. 


At Taganrog, on the sea of Asoph,in 
the 49th year of his age, his !mperial 
Majesty, Alexander, Emperor of all the 
Russias—At Vienna, his Serene High- 
ness Duke Charles Eugene, of Lorraine, 
aged 74—Aged 92, Desfontaines, the 
French dramatic poet.— At Paris, aged 
50, General Maximilian Sebastian Foy 
— At Meerut,in India, General Sir David 


Ochterlony—At Bencoolen, Lieut. W. 
Rolfe, R.N.—At Paris, aged 14, W.F. F. 
Rumbold, eldest son of Sir W. Rum- 
bold, Bart.—At Paris, the Hon. Michae 
Brown, youngest brother of the Ear! o 
Kenmare—At Mombas, east coast ¢ 
Africa, aged 25, Mr. G. Phillips, Co 
lector of Customs—At Madrid, G. R. 
Chinnery, Esq.— At Oporto, Mary, relict 
of W. Gonne, Esq of Champion hill— 
At Nantes, Col. Byrne—At Arcot, in 
India, Lieut. Geo. Cheape—At Naples, 
Mrs. Rye, relict of the Rev. J.J. Rye— 
At Geneva, H. W. Lambton, Esq.—At 
Florence, Mrs. Powlett, relict of Col. 
H. Powlett—Off Carthagena, South 
America, Lieut. J.W. Elkins—At Rome, 
Capt. C. Auber—At Kingston, Jamaica, 
aged 34, C. Grant, Esq. 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES : 


WITH BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 


The Bank of Messrs, Rawlins and 
Co. Bedford, suspended its payments, 
Dec. 15. 


Maagaien.}—At Campton, R. Smith, Esq. to 
Mary, daughter of the Rev. E. R. Williamson 
—R. Sharpe, Esq. of Goldington, to Caroline, 
daughter of the late G. Palmer, Esq. 

Dikp.}—At South-hill, aged 84, J. Snitch, 
Esq. 

BERKSHIRE. 


Mararen.}]—N. Smith, E 
eldest daughter of T. Bacon, 
House. 

Diev.}—At Southampton-place, Reading, 
R, Turlington, Esq. 


to Mary Anne, 
sq. of Padworth 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Dinp.]—At West Wycombe, J. Hawes, 
labourer, aged 105—At Mrs. Jané Kent, 
sister of the late N. Andrews, Esq.—On his 
return from the West Indies, Lieut. Henry 
Ashfield, R.N. son of the Rev. C. Ashtield, of 
Stewkesley. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


The 14th Anniversary Meeting of 
the Auxiliary Bible Society was held 
at Cambridge on the 25th November.— 
It is in contemplation to erect at Cam- 
bridge a public room to be used as an 
Examination Hall, &c. for which the 
Senate House is not adapted.—Mr. 
Goulburn has been canvassing for the 
repres ntation of the University.—The 


sum of £1080 has been presented to 
the King’s College by a ci-devant mem- 
ber of that society, which has been ap- 
propriated to a fund for keeping the 
chapel in repair. 


Biatnus. }—The lady of Dr. Haviland, Regius, 
Professor of Physic, of a son—The lady of the 
Rev. H. Thompson, of St. John’s, of a daugh- 
ter. 

Dikp.]—Aged 18, L. W. Rolls, Esq. student 
of Emmanuel College. 


CHESHIRE. 


November 22, at a meeting holden in 
the Town Hall, Chester, the establish- 
ment of an Infant National School was 
resolved upon. 


Bratis.}—The lady of T. Brocklehurst, Esq. 
of a son. 

Manaisp.}—At Aldenley, R. Philips, Esq. 
to Letitia, youngest daughter of W. Hibbert, 
=. of Hare-hi/l—At Knutsford, T. Parr, Esq. 
of Appleton, to Clara, daughter of the late Rev. 
C, Johnson. 

Diep.J—At Chester, aged 79, Mrs. Disney, 
relict of M. Disney, Esq. late of Waterford 
—In the Chester House of Industry, aged 94, 
John Singleton, who in 1776 rode for the St. 
Leger, being the first year of that interesting 
race ; he was the first winner of the St. Leger, 
and jockeyed the celebrated Eclipse, in all the 
great races in which that astonishing horse ran. 


CORNWALL. 


The Penzance coinage of tin has late- 
ly terminated, when 868 blocks of that 
metal were coined. 
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CUMBERLAND—DORSSTSHIRE—DURHAM—ESSEX. 10] 


Birntus.}—At Penzance, the lady of the 
Rev. M,N, Peters, of a daughter—At Helston, 
the lady of J. Robeits, Esq, of a daughter—At 
Chiverton, the lady of W. Peter, Esq. of a 
son—At Falmouth, the lady of Lieut. Croke, of 
a son, 

MarnieEp.]--J. C. Brown, Esq. to Lydia, 
daughter of the late J. Hoskings, Esxq.—At 
Cuthbert, J. P. Major, Esq. to Miss Furnis, 
daughter of the late — Furnis, Esq. 

Diep.J—At Simonward, aged 95, Mrs. Baron 
—At Truro, Mrs. Ursula Haweis, relict of 
David Haweis, ot Killiow. 


CUMBERLAND, 


Workington Pier is now fast ap- 


proaching towards completion. 

Briarus, }—In Fisher-street, the lady of J, 
Connell, Esq. of a daughter—The lady of the 
Rey. J. Hunter, of a danghter—At ‘Tindale, 
the lady of T. Park. Esq. of a son and heir. 

Maxaigp.|—At Long Preston, J. Unthank, 
Esq. of Unthank, to Jane, second daughter of 
T. Parkin, Esq. of Workington—At Carlisle, 
Captain Barnes, 3d Roy. Vet. Bat. to Miss 
Rothwell, only daughter of the late — Roth- 
weil, Esq of Mains, , 

Stan} At Nether Stainton, the Rev. J. 
Nuholme—Aged 23, P. Bowman, Esq.—At 
Carlisle Castle, Lieut. J. Ralston, 55th Regt. 


DERBYSHIRF,. 


The annual performance of sacred 
music at St. Alkmund’s, Derby, on 
Christmas Eve, was on a very extensive 
scale ; the whole of the Derby Choral 
Society having liberally given their 
assistance, 

Biratus.]—The lady of F. G. Spilsbury, Esq. 
of a daughter—The lady of Colonel Clowes, of 
a daughter. 

Maraiep.J—At Duffield, S. Evans, Esq. of 
Derby, to Miss Wollaston— — Weston, Esq. 
of Bradley Park, to Miss Matilda Archer of 
Wild Park. 

At the College, D. P. Coke, Esq, aged 81. 


DEVONSHIRE, 

The Exeter Episcopal Sunday School 
Suciety held their Annual Meeting at 
the Guild-Hall, November 24, the Lord 
Bishop in the Chair.—November 25, 
the Banking-house of Sir W. Elford 


and Co., Plymouth, stopped payment. 

B:ratas.}—At Teignmouth, the lady of Lieut, 
Gen. Dilkes, of a son—The lady of the Rev. 
Dr. Collyns, of a daugiter—At Barnstaple, the 
lady of M. G. Glass, Esq. of a daughter. 

MAgrit£p.|—J. 8. Bartletts, Esq. to a? 
Catherine, youngest daughter of the late J. 
Robinsons, Esq.—J. Isbell, Esq. M.D., F.L.S. 
of Stonehouse, to Mary, youngest daughter of 
the late J. Veale, Esq. of Passaford—T. Gaha- 
gan, Esq. to Elizabeth Ordidge, eldest daugh- 
ter of R. Bromley, Esq, of Stoke Villa. 

Dirtp }—At Topsham, Ann Bere, only daugh- 
ter of the late G. Farr, Esq.—Ay —— 
Phoebe, wife of N. Kirkland, Esq.—Aged 29, 
Frances, wife of the Rev. J. Clarke, rector of 
Clay Liddon—Matilla, youngest daughter of 
the late J. Cox, Esq. of Dawlish—At Court 
Hall, Sidbury, aged 74. Mrs. Cheek, relict of 
the late Rev. N. M. Cheek. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


Nov. 18, Richard Ca:lisle was libe- 
rated from Dorchester gaol, after an 


imprisonment of six yeurs, without the 
payment of any fine, or bail being re- 
quired.—There was, in December, a 
nectarine tree, in full bkssom, in a 
garden belonging to Mrs, Kose Drew, 
of Wotton, Fitzham, 


DURHAM. 

A coach has been started on the 
Darlington and Stockton raiiway, for 
the conveyauce of passengers, at 1d. per 
mile.—A brilliant lunar rainbow was 
observed at Durham, on the evening of 
the 26th of November, extending in the 
direction of north and south. The same 
phenomenon was seen at Newcastle. 

Birtus.}—In the College, the lady of the 
Rev. W. N. Darnell, Prebendary, of a still- 
born child—The lady of the Rey. J. Carr, A.M. 
of a daughter. 

Marairep. |—E. Chariton, Esq. ‘to Margaret, 
youngest daughter of the late W. Apedaile, 

Esq. of Gateshead—At Cottingham, T. Whita- 
ker, Esq. to Mary, only daughter of S. Gee, 
Esq.—The Rev. W. Hawks, to Anne Eliza, 
daughter of J, Crour, Esq. of Kenton Hall. 

“yy oe Matilda, daughter of the 
late G. Fielding, Esq. of Startforth Hall—At 
Geneva, H. W. Lambton, Esq. third son of the 
late W. H. Lambton, of Lambon, Esq. M.P. 

ESSEX. 

Nov. 22, the Nineteenth Anniversary 
of the True Blue or Pitt Club, was cele- 
brated at the Three Cups inn, Colches- 
ter, J. B. Wildman, Esq., M.P. in the 
Chair.—Three Roman urns have been 
dug up at Great Chesterford, nearly 
entire, containing bones and ashes. 

Biatus.)}—The lady of E. Round, Esq. of 
twin sons—At Chatham Rectory, the lady of 
the Rev. H. R. Moody, of a daugiiter. 

Marniep. |—R. Gore, Esq. of Walthamstow, 
to Augusta, youngest daughter of the late J. 
Maples, Esqg.—Mr. C. Richardson, of Ro- 
therithe, to Louisa Anne, eldest daughter of 
S. Lennox, Esq. of Plaistow—The Rev. W. 8. 
Gilly. M.A. Reetor of North Fanbridge, to 
Jane Charlotte Mary, only daughter of Major 
Colberg—J. S. Thorp, Esq. to Anna Maria, 
daughter of the late Major-Gen. Gent, and 
sister of G. W. Gent, Esq. of Moyns Park. 

Ditp.}—Aged 83, Mrs. A. Whitaker, of 
Loughton Hall—Mr, Crockett, of Woodford— 
At Chatham, the relict of the late D. Calder 
Esq. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Nov. 29, the foundation of the New 
Church, in Suffolk-square, Cheltenham, 
was laid by the Lord Bishop of Glou- 
cester.—The bank of Messrs. Turner 
and Co. stopped payment, Dec. 10.— 
An awful tempest of thunder and light- 
ening, accompanied by rain and hail, 
passed over Gloucester about eight 


o'clock on the evening of Dec. 14. 

Mararen.J—At Cheltenham, G. B. Robin- 
son, Esy. to Louisa, youngest daughter of the 
late Major-Gen. RK. Douglas. 

Dirp.J—Mrs. Gist, wife of J. Gist, te. of 
Worminogton, Lodge—At Cheltenham, ra, 
M'Leod—At Cheltenham, the Dowager Lady 
Smith, relict of the Right Hon. Sir Michael 









| 


Smith, Bart.—Aged 72, the Rev. J. Plumtre, 

D.D. Dean of Gloucester—At Combe House, 

Mary, wife of G, Hilhouse, Esq.—W. Phelps, 

Esq. aged 80—W. Barnard, Esq. of Tewksbury 

—At the Spa, Mr. Oakeley, relict of J. Oakeley, 

Esq.—At Cheltenham, Major Unett. 
HAMPSHIRE. 

St. Cecilia's Day was celebrated, 
Nov. 22, by the Meonstoke Harmonic 
Society. 

Biatus.]—The lady of the Rev. C. Ridling, 


of a son—The lady of the Rev. C. Maberley, 
Esq. of a daughter. 

M aaaixp. }—At Rosehill, Colonel Thackeray, 
tothe Right Hon. Lady Elizabeth Carnegie, 
daughter of the Earl of Northesk—T. J. Black- 
tord, Esq. of Newport, to Mary Stoddart, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. T. Bownman, 
Rector of Brooke—At Wonston, the Hon, and 
Rev. A. Perceval, youngest son of Lord Arden, 
to Catherine Anne, youngest daughter of the 


Hon. and Rev. Augustus George Legge, Chan- 
cellor of Winchester. 


Dino.J—The Rev. G. Richards, Rector of 
wiington— At Portswood House, H. W. Sober, 
ave}, URC a4 

HEREFORDSHIRE, 

Dec. 15, the Bank of Messrs. Garrett 
and Co. stopped payment.—Six cyg- 
nets, bred on the pools at Allensmore, 
lately took flight, aud, after a short ab- 
sence, returned to their native ponds, 
with six companions, all in beautiful 
plumage, 

Dikp, }—At the Vicarage, Ledbury, Jane, 
third daughter of the Rev. J. Watts, A.M. 

HERTFORDSHIRE, 

la searching a short time since the 
records of the borough of Hertford, 
there was found among them a docu- 
ment, aflixed to which was the mark 
of a mayor of that town, in the reign of 
E'izabeth, who was incapable of writing 
his name.—The town of Hertford was 
lighted with gas, for the first time, on 
Nov. 30. 


Maarieo.]—E, B. Kemble, Feq. to Hester, 


second daughter of the late F. Kemble, sq. of 
Gobione, 


Disp }—W. Spedding, Esq. of Horn-hill 
Cottage. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

A hare, pearly milk-white, weigh- 
ing about l0tbs., and measuring 
three feet two inches in length, has 
been shot on the estate of H. P. Stan- 
ley, Esq of Buxton-hall. 

Dinn.}—At Thorpe Archurch, aged 80, the 
Rev. L, Powis, Rector of that place, and ancle 
to the Inte Lord Lilford. 

KENT. 

Nov, 22, a Harbour Sessions was 
holden at Dover, by Lord Liverpool, 
when an order was passed for the erec- 
tion of jetties in front of the Marine 
Parade, to protect the houses from the 
encroachment of the sea.—Nov. 26, a 
large East India ship, George IV., was 
launched from the dock of Messrs. 
Pitchers, Northfleet.—The ordnance 
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powder mills, at Faversham, sold by 
auction, Dec. 2, and lately let by Go- 
vernment at £510, fetched £14,560,— 
There was, in December, in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Kuell of Wateringbury, a 
pig, weighing only fourteen ounces, and 
measuring seven inches from the snout 
to the tail, and five and a half inches 
round the body. It was four days old, 
ran well, squeaked loudly, and throve 
fast; its colour white.—The Bank of 
Edmeades and Co. stopped payment, 
Dec. 12. 

Maruirnp.]—E. Beale, Esq. of Maidstone, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of the late P. W. 
Crowther, Esq.—Mr. Cooper, to Miss Wilson, 
of Bromley—S. G. Smith, = | of Sheerness, 
to Anne, da ughter of the late J. Serle, Esq. 

Dikv.}—At Westwood, aged 32, Juliana 
Charlotte, wife of the Rev. G. F. Ottey—At 
Beckenham, Mr. W. Whitwell—At Milton, 
aged 3¥, the Rev. W. Prosser. 

LANCASHIRE, 

It has been determined to accelerate 
the speed of the London and Liverpool 
mail, so as to reduce the time on the 
road fiom 24 to 22 hours, The rate of 
travelling will then be eleven miles an 
hour.—Dec. 3, eighteen houses near 
the Salford Crescent, gave way, and 
fell into the river Irwell. On the pre- 
ceding Tuesday, a building had fallen 


in James street, and killed two persons. 

Maratep.—G, W. Bakewell, Esq. of Ring- 
ley, to Miss Jackson of Riugley—At Caton, J. 
Fell, Esq. to Isabella, daughter of S. Gregson, 
Esq. of Lancaster—J. Starkie, Esq. to Miss 
Helling—Lieut. R. B. Bowden, to Jane, eldest 
daughter of the late Rey. J. Stanley, Vicar of 
Ormskirk. 

Diep. }—At Liverpool, aged 35, W. A. Hamil- 
ton, Ksq.—At Woodplumpton, near Preston, 
W. Jackson, Esq. brother to the very Rev. T. 
J. Calvert, D.D. Warden of the Collegiate 
Chureh, Manehester—J. Worsley, aged 72, an 
eccentric character, well known in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bury. In early life he was a ped- 
lar, but for many years he was in possession 
of property to the amount of 801. per annum. 
After his death were found in the holes and cor- 
ners of his cottage 85lbs. weight of old silver 
coin ; in gold current coin, 140gs., 17 half-gs., 
and 178 seven shilling pieces ; 561. in copper 
coin, and a box full of farthings and pence 
not current ; 91. 9s. 6d. of the present currency 
were also found. He had some hundreds 
of volumes in the Hebrew, Greek,Latin, French, 
Spanish, and German languages. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

On the evening of December 14, the 
town of Leicester was visited by a ter- 
rific thunder storm, accompanied by 
torrents of hail and rain. 

Bratu. }—At Ashby-de-la-Zoueh, the lady of 
R. W. Shirley, Esq. of a son. 

Manasan.j—J. Doubleday, Esq. of Long 
Claxton, to Mary, eldest daughter of S. Adams, 
Esq. of Thorpe Arnold—#. Packe, R. H. Gds. 
of Prestwold Hall, to Sarah, daughter of J. 
Mansfield, Esq. of Birstall House, M.P.—W. 
Berridge, Esq. to Susan, daughter of R. Bris- 
tow, Esq. 

Disv.}—Aged 18, Lydia, daughter of the 
Rey. J. Dalby, Vicar of Castle Donington— 
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Sarab, relict of B. Brookhouse, Esq.— The Rev. 
T. Norris, Rector of Harby, and Vicar of 
Giranby—At Barrow, aged 63, T. Parkinson, 
Esy. M.D.—At Loughborough, J. N. Fry, 
Esq. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 


The new race course, commenced at 
Lincoln, is expected to be one of the 
finest in England.—An ingenious youth 
at Crowland, has had for some time a 
flea, with a chain round its neck, and 
fastened to a cherry-stone. Hehas also 
made six dozen of silver spoons, which 
he puts inside the stone.—Dec. 23, a 
county meeting took place at Lincoln 
to consider the propriety of petitioning 
Parliament on the subject of the Corn 
Laws. 

Birntns.]—At Vetten Hall, the lady of S 
Eaton, Esq. of a daughter—The lady of T. H. 
Jackson, Esq. of a daughter—The lady of the 
Rev. R. Garvey, of the Grammar School, Lin- 
coln, of twins. 5 

Maraikp.|—At Cottingham, T. Whitaker, 
sq. of Howden, to Mary, only daughter of 8. 
Gee, Esq. 

Diep.J—At Belvoir Castle, aged 44, her 
Grace the Duchess of Rutland, daughter of the 
late, and sister to the present Earl of Carlisle 
—At Spalding, W. Wright, Esq.—Aged 84, 
Mrs. Pashicy, daughter of the late J. Coggan, 
Esq. many years Coroner of the County—At 
the Vicarage, Winterton,Eliza{Letitia, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. W. Harrison, aged 21— 
Inthe Minster Yard, Mary, youngest daughter 
of the late Rey. W. Durance, Vicar of Mary-le- 
Wigford. 

NORFOLK. 

The first Annual Meeting of the 
Subscribers to the Norfolk and Nor- 
wich Museum, was held at the Guild- 
hall, Dec. 26.—A rat, perfectly white, 
has been killed on the farming premises 
of Mr. Luccock, of Diss. 

Birntas.]—At Northwold, the lady of C. B. 
Hall, Esq. of a daughter—At Mousehold 
House, Lady Harvey, of a son—At the Cres- 
cent, the lady of Capt. Kidd, of a son—At the 
Rectory, Bishopsgate, the lady of the Lord 
Bishop of Chester of a son. 

Makriep.|—G. Wilson, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple, to Elizabeth, widow of F. F. North, 
Esq. of Rougham—Capt. G. Matthias, of Shan- 
toe Hall, to Henrietta, daughter of W. Her- 
ring, Esq. 

Dikp.]—At Wymondham, aged 80, Mr. J. 
Vince—At Norwich, aged 75, Mrs. Murry—At 
East Dereham, R. Duffret, a 
Anne, daughter of H. Partridge, Esq. of Hock- 
ham, 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


The following banks in this county 
have suspended their payments :— 
Smith and Co., Northampton; Norton 
and Co., Wellingborough ; Watkins and 
Co., and Simpson and Co., Daventry. 

MaAxrgiep.j|—The Rev. D. H. F. Hatton, of 
Weldon, to the Lady Louisa Greville, youngest 
daughter of the late Hon. R. F. Greville, and 
the Countess of Mansfield—C. V. White, Esq. 


to Miss Collyer, niece of W. J. Smith, Esq. of 
Peterborough. 


Diep.}—Aged 70, Mrs. Lodington, relict of 
Rev. Jos. Lodington,,Vicar of Oundle—At Pe- 


terborough, aged 83, Mrs. Pratt—-The Rev. S, 
White, Rector of Maidford—Ann, relict of the 
late D. Bate, Esq. of Alesworth—At Kibworth, 
aged 55, the Rey. T. ‘Thomas, B.D, Rector of 
Isham, . 

NOk.»HUMBERLAND. 

The Museum of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Newcastle was 
opened in its new building, Dec. 3. 

Biatus. }—The lady of J. 8. Donaldson, Esq. 
of a son—At Milteld Hill, the lady of J. Grey, 
Esq. of a son. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

Birtus. }—At Wallingwells, the Lady of Sir 
T. Woollaston White, Bart. of a daughter. 

Marniep.J—J. C Wright, Esy. of Mapper- 
ley, to Theodosia, daughter of ‘T. Denman, 
Esq. M.P. 

Digp.}—At Wallingwells, the Lady of Sir 
T. W. White, Bart. aged 19. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

Maraiep.|—The Rev. J. L. Heyes, B.D 
Vicar of Merton, &c. 

Dikp.—Anne, wife of Mr. W. Cozens, ban- 
ker, of Wattington—At Oxford, Sir Edward 
Hitchens, Kut.—At Blenheim House, F. Astley, 
youngest son of SirC. H. Rich, Bart.—Mrs. 
Gough, relict of R.D. Gough, Esq. of Soal- 
dern, 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Dec. 8,a Meeting was held at Clare- 
mont, to form The Shropshire and 
Shrewsbury Ladies’ Association, Auxi- 
liary to the Sunday School Society for 
Ireland. 

MARRiED.}~—The Rev. E. Duncombe, to 
Susan, only daughter of the late Rev. C. Main- 
waring, Esq. of Oteley Park—At Madeley, the 
Rev. E. P. Owen, Vicar of Wellington, to Miss 
Darby, only daughter of the late S. Darby, of 
Coalbrook Dale. 


Dikv.}—Aged 79, the Rey, T. Stedman, M.A. 
— of St. Chad's, Shewsbury—R. Blakeway, 
45. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

A pear has been gathered at Cross, 
of the extraordinary size of 7 inches 
in height, 13) inches in circumference, 
and weighing Ijlbs..—A steam vessel 
of irom 4U0 to 500 tons, is now building 
at Bristol, by the proprietors of the 
War Office Packets, for the purpose of 
conveyiug goods and passengers _be- 
tween that city and Ireland. 


Maraiep.}—J. Ormond, Esq. of Belmont, to 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late H. 
Church, Esq. of Twickenham—E. G. Langdon, 
Esq. to Mary, only daughter of the late D. 
Hughes, Esq. of Nunny. 

Diep.]—At Taunton, aged 81, Catherine, 
widow of W. Dempsey, Esq. of Brindsop 
Court, Hereford, and sister to the late Sir C. 
W. Malet, Bart.—At Clifton, the lady and in- 
fant son of E. Maxey, E*q.—At Weston Lodge, 
J.R, Miller, Esq. aged 80. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 
On the evening of December 14, the 
town of Stafford was visited by a thun- 
der storm, during which several head 


of cattle were killed by the electric 
fluid. 


Maraiep.j}—Mr. F. Slater, to Sarah, 
daughter of J. S. Hellier, Esq. of Woodhguse 
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—R. Shirley, Esq. of the Lodge, Kinfare. to 
Eliza, second daughter of the late T. Britten, 


Esq. 

Drap.J—At Whitmore, aged 90, FB. Main- 
waring, Keq.—The Rev. J. Shaw, Head Mas. 
ter of the Free Grammar ScWJel of Stafford. 


SUFFOLK. 

On the 15th of November, a most 
dreadful accident occurred at Bramford 
Hall, near Ipswich. Major Whiteford, 
of the 15th Hussars, went out shooting 
with his friend Heary Franklyu, Esq. 
who, when stepping across some water 
in a meadow, fell, and lodged the con- 
tents of his piece in Major Whiteford’s 
body, who died about two hours after. 

Manaren.|—Major H. G. Broke, of Broke 
Hall, to Frederica Sophia, eldest daughter of 
J. Mure, Esq.—At Depden, H. Teverson, Esq. 
to Alice, daughter of J. Silverstone, Gent. 

Dinp.]—At Lowestoff, Sarah, relict of C. 
Brown, Esq.—At Great Barton, the Rev. N. 
a 21, John, second son of A. H, 
Stewart, Esq. of Stoke Park, Ipswich—At 
Horningsheath, ages 8, J. Scarlin, Esq.—At 
Bury, aged 17, Charles, youngest son of B. H 
Malkin, Esq LL.D. head Master of Bury 
School—Aged 26, Elizabeth, lady of W. Issac- 
son, Erq. of Gifford’s Hall. 

SURREY. 

On the 28th of December, the neigh- 
bourhood of Guilford was visited with 
a violent storm of thunder and light- 
ning, during which a hurricane, appa- 
rently limited to a small space, did 
considerable damage. 

Biatas.j—At Dulwich Hill, Mrs. C. Ham- 
mersley, of a daughter—At East Sheen, the 
Hon. Mrs. Penrhyn, of a daughter. 

Magnixp.}—At Mortlake, E. Gilpin, Esq. 
to Marianne, youngest daughter of the late W. 
Gilpin, Keq. of East Sheen—H. Lloyd, Exq. to 
Elizabeth Stracey, youngest daughter of Mrs. 
Richardson, of Clapham-rise—H. Sandys, jun. 
of Westminster, Esq. to Cecilia, fourth daugh- 
ter of W. Speen, of Weston, Esq. 

Disv.J—At Lower Tooting, W. Bicknell, 
Esq. sen. aged 76—At Upper Tooting, aged 80, 
Mr, J. Borill—At Clapham, aged 78, Sarah, 
relict of W. Cotterell, Esq.—P. J. Le Comte. 

. of Addington—Aged 76, Sophia, wife of 
D. Nisbet, Esq. of Kew Green, 
SUSSEX. 

The late storms have done much 
damage to the sea defences on the Chi- 
chester part of the coast.—It is in con- 
templation to form a new road to facili- 
tate the communication between Wor- 
thing and Brighten. 

Masainn.}—At hrighton, Lieut. J. Roche, 
R. N. to Caroline Susanna, eldest daughter of 
the late A. Robinson, Esq. M.D. of Broad- 
water—The Rev. B. Young, B.A. of Wartling, 
to Elizabeth Susanna, eldest daughter of J. 
Holloway, Esq.—At Brighton, E. Parry, Esq. 
to Catherine Harriet, e daughter of KF. 
Isaac, Esq.—At Broadwater, the Rev. G. E. 
Whyley, A.M. Vicar of Euston Bray, Bedford, 
to Jane, eldest daughter of M. Morrah, Esq. 
of Worthing—At East Grinstead, the Rev. J. 
Stratton, M.A. Minor Canen of Canterbury 
Cathedral, to Susanna, danghter of the late 


W. Head—Lieut. J. F. Thompson, R.N. to 
Sarab, daughter of the late A. n, Esq. 


MD.’ 


Diep.}—At Midhurst, aged 72, J. Bamford, 
Esq.—At Horstram, Capt. P. Marr—At East- 
bourne, aged 82, Mr. TT. Baker; and a few 
hours after, his wife, Mre. Baker, aged s)}~— 
At Brighton, Mrs. Jerdien—At Redmill, the 
Rev. W. Gabhbitas, M.A. Reétor of Redmill, 
and Vicar of Orring. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


A statue of the birth of Venus, the 
size of life, has been recently executed, 
for a fountain-piece in the Earl of 
Shrewsbury’s grounds, at Colton Ab- 
bey.—A medicinal water has lately 
been discovered at Willoughby, which 
has been submitted to Sir H. Davy for 
the purpose of analyzation; it is sup- 
posed to contain a mixture of magnesia, 
sulphur, iron, and saline particles.— 
Messrs. Gibbins and Cc., Bankers, at 
Birwingham, suspended payments, De- 
cember 17. 


MaAraiEp}—-H. Pringle, Esq. of Beaumaris, 
to Meriel Eliza, fifth daughter of B. Sparrow, 
Esq. of Leamington, 

Diep.J—At Caldecote Hall, Marv, wife of 
R. Ashley, Esq.—J. Wheeley, Esq. of Eglaston 
—Aged 85, Mrs. Dorwall, relict of the late 
Rev. J. Darwell, A.B. many years Vicar of 
Walsall. 

WILTSHIRE. 


Diep.]—At Melksham, aged 95, Mrs. Hook 
—Aged 73, the Rev. J. G. G, Hayter, Rector 
of Compton Bassett—At Calne, in her 8lst 

ar, Hannah, Dowager Lady Forrester—Mrs. 

owell, relict of F. Powell, Esq. mother of A. 
Powell, Ksq. of Hurdeott Honse—Mrs. Hazard 
of Temple Coombe, aged 90. She was carried 
to the grave by sixof her grandchildren, and 
followed by her husbard, (aged 83) his seven 
sons and their children, making in the whole 
79. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

On re-opening a coal pit, at Nather- 
ton, the bones of a human body were 
discovered, with a hat, part of a pair of 
boots, a pocket book, two sovereigns, 
some silver, &c. They are supposed to 
have belonged to a person of the name 
of Cooke, the brother of a tradesman ia 
Dudley, who was missed, on his way 
from London to Dudley, a year anda 
half ago.—An extraordinary /usus na- 
ture, of the hare species, measuring 
only 4} iaches from the nose to the tip 
of the tail, yet having every appearance 
of age, is now in the ion of Mr. 
Talbot of Worcester. It has two dis- 


tinct carcasses, the one possessing per- 
fect construction, with liver, &c. The 
other only entrails. It had four hind 


legs, and two fore ones; it was killed 
by a sloat. 

Birtns.}—The lady of J. Best, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

Manrniep.}—F. H. Williams, Esq. of Cold- 
brook Park, in Monmouthshire, to Elizabeth 
Ann Packington, youngest son of the late 
Wm. Russell, Esq. of Powick Court—N. HMart- 


land, .to Eliza, daughter of Dr. Dixon, of 
Grove Vitie, : 
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Diep }—The Rev. J. Winfiela, D.D, Pre- 
bendary of the Cathedral, Worcester—Harriet, 
second danghter of T. N. Fenwick, Esq. of 
Bedford Court, and niece to the Countess of 
Harewood —J. Platt, Es), Coroner for the city 
of Worcester—At Britannia-square, J New- 
man. M.D. a Member of the Soviety of Friends 
—Mrs. Catherine Wall, last surviving daughter 
of Dr. Wall, of Worcester—T. Dudley, Esq. of 
Kingswintord. 


YORKSHIRE, 


The bank of Messrs. Wentworth, 
Chaloner, and Rishworth, stopped pay- 
ment, December 10. 

Brrtus.}—At Kippax Park, the Hon. Mrs. 
Bland, of ason—At Brandsby Hall, the lady 
of F. Cholmeley, Esq. of a son—At Etton, the 
lady of the Rev. S. Creyke, of a daughter—At 
Howden, the lady of R. A. Worzof, sq. of 
a daughter, - 

Marriep.J—At Easby, near Richmond, 
bieut.-Col. H. Lane, to the Hou. Harriet 
Francis, second daughter of the Right Hon, 
Lord Dundas—S. 8. Byron, Esq. of Scarbo- 
reugh,te Elizabeth, daughter of ‘T. Candler, 
Esq. of West Ayton—-At Almondbury W. J, 
Norris, Esq. of St. John’s House, Halifax, to 
Ellen, eldest daughter of J. Horsfall, Esq. (of 
Thornton Lodge. 

Diep. |—At Gazeley, Mrs. A. Cook, aged 98 
—Baron Beverley, Esq. of Thorp Grassington— 
The Rey. W. Warrener, of Leeds—At the 
Viearage, Horsham, Captain Peter Mair, of 
Kichmond. 


WALES. 


A dry dock, one of the finest in 
Europe, was opened at Holyhead, on 
the {2th of November, to receive a 
sailing packet and a steamer.— Dec. 7, 
a Meeting was held at Swansea, at the 
Guildhall, for the purpose of adopting 
further regulations respecting the night 
police.—As the Holyhead mail pasved 
through Shrewsbury, on the Ist of 
December, on its way to the Lion Inn, 
one of the leaders was seized by the 
throat, by a large dog of the bull and 
mastiff breed, which continued its at- 
tacks from one horse to the other, (not- 
withstanding repeated attempts to dis- 
able him,) till the coach reached High- 
street, when the crowd succeeded in 
destroying him. 

Bratus.J—At Bennarth, the lady of Major 
Burrowes, of a dauglter—At Powis Castle, 
Lady Lucy Clare, of a son—At Millington 
Hall, the lady of E. Filder Esq. of a daugh- 
ter—The lady of A. Jones, Esq. of Cardigan, 
of a daughter—The lady of Captain C. Warde, 
R.N. of a son and heir—At Presteign, the lady 
of H. Bevan, Esq. ofa danghter. 

Maraixp.}—At Pembrey, J. Morris, Esq. 
to Elizabeth, daughter of — Williams, Esq. 
of Pen-y-bedd, J. Edwards, Esq. of Green- 
fields, to Mrs. Herbert, of Dolevorgun—The 
Rev. B. Williams, A.B. of Mathafarn to Jane 
Elizabeth, danghter of J. Panton, Esq. of 
Plasgwyn—The Rev. J. Jenkins, to Catherine, 
daughter of — Lewis, Esq. of Penmorva, 

Diep. . Powell, Esq. of Preesgwaem— 
Aged 37, R. M. Williams, Esq. solicitor, Car- 
marthen—Aged 48, Mary, daughter of the Rey. 
T. Griffiths, A.M. of Liwyndyrris, Cardigan— 
At Lianjennech, Carmarthenshire, Jape Lene 
ton, at the advanced age of 109. 


SCOTLAND. 

Nov. 14, Joseph Hume, Esq. M.P. 
Lord Rector of the University and 
Marischal College of Aberdeen, held a 
Rectorial Court in the Public Hall of 
the University, for the purpose of in- 
quiring into and correcting irregulari- 
ties and abuses in the College.— On the 
9th of December, an eagle was disco- 
vered, during a hurricane, flying across 
the Craig Pier, Dundee; but, having 
come within the vortex of a whirlwind, 
it was suddenly dashed into the river, 
The royal bird was picked up alive by 
a boat which happened to be upon the 
spot.—The road to Port Dundee was 
lighted with gas on the 26th of Novem- 
ber. A pipe goes under the canal to 
light the public works on the north 
bank.—On the 24th of November, the 
Wet Dock at Dundee was opened in 
the presence of 20,000 spectators. It 
is just ten years since the foundation 
stone was laid. 

Bixtus.]—In Edinburgh, Lady Grey, of a 
daughter—At Marine Cottage, Mrs. Major 
Lyall, of a son. 

Mararep.}—At Dowager Lady Saltoun’s, 
near Inverness, W. M, Grant, Esq. to the Hon. 
Miss Eleanor Frazer, 

ae Glasgow, Sybilla, wife of J. 
Kirkland, Esq. and sister ‘of the late Sir A. 
Mackenzie, of Avock—In London, aged 70, W. 
Ogilvy, Esq. of Westhall, county of Angus— 
At Bruckley Castle, Aberdeen, Mrs. Dingwall 
—At Edinburgh, J. Keir, Esq. of Madeira 
At Edinburgh, P. Campbell, Esq. to Isabella, 
daughter of G. Maleolm, Esq. 

IRELAND. 

The Fishmongers’ Company of Lon- 
don has sent over to Ireland £10,000, 
to be employed on 20,000 acres of land, 
in building and furnishing employment 
for the poor.—On the morning of the 
13th of December, on opening the cells 
of the Lunatic Asylum, Kilkenny, six 
of the inmates were found dead in their 
beds, and three others insensible, but 
alive. The catastrophe was caused b 
suffocation, occasioned by the mephitie 
vapours of the Kilkenny coal and lime 
stone, which are consumed in the fur- 
nace used for heating the room. 

Bratu.}—At Knockdrin Castle, couty of 
Westmeath,the Hon. Lady Leving, of a son. 

Marrikp.|—At Rahoon, the Hon. Martia 
Ffrench, son of the late, and brother of the 
present Right Hon. Lord Ffrench, to Margaret, 
second daughter of Major T. Bodkin, of Ra- 
hoon, county Galway—R. R. Crurie, of Dry- 
mame, Oe Margaret, fifth daughter of J, M'Logh- 

n, Esq. 

Diev.}—At Ballina, Mrs. Ormsby, relict of 
C. Ormsby, Esq. aged 108—In Mountjoy-place, 
M. F. Lynch, Ksq. Barrister at Law—In Great 
Britain-street, J. Moore, Esq. father of Tho- 
mas Moore, Esq. the Bard of Erin—In Hend- 
rick-street, aged 78, the Very Rev. Deetor 
Russell, P,P. of St. Paul's, and Viear-general 


of the Diocese—At Kelso, Andrew Wilson, 
Esq. M.D. 
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BANKRUPTS, 
FROM NOVEMBER 21 TO DECEMBER 20). 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 
Crown, J. Sunderland, Durham, ship-builder 
Darke, KE. Minchin Hampton, Gloucestershire , 
coal-merchant 

Dennis, R. Bardney, blacksmith 

Uiles, W. Heston, Middlesex, dealer 

Jarvis, J. Brompton, tailor 

M‘Murdie, W. and Pout, W. C. Epping, sta- 
tioners 

Turner, E. Howarth-cross, Lancashire, corn- 
factor 

Wade, J. S. Aldeburgh, brick-maker 

Wheelhouse, W. Norwich, linen-draper 

Wolf, A. M. King’s Arms-yard, merchant 


BANKRUPTS. 


Alderson, C. Lawrence Pountney-hill-place, 
Cannon-street, flour-factor. (Fisher, Queen- 
street, Cheapside 

Allmond, R. Abingdon, grocer. (Miller, So- 
merset; Hartley, New Bridge-street 

Alzedo, J. R. De, Bank-buildings, merchant. 
(Pearce, St. Swithin’s-lane 

Ashby, RK. S. Lombard-street, engraver. 
(Cottle, Aldermanbury 

Ashton, 8. Birmingham, iron-founder. (Tyn- 
dall and Co. Birmingham; Clarke and Co. 
Chancery-lane 

Astiey, R. and Hickman, E. Shrewsbury, 
smiths. (Mosley, Barton-upon-Trent 

Baker, 8. Wood-street, Cheapside, victualler, 
(Rushbury, Carthusian-street 

Barber, M. Morton Banks, Yorkshire, malt. 
ster. (Battye and Co. Chancery-lane ; Lee, 
Leeds 

Beetham, C. J. Tabernacle-row, pickle-dealer. 
(Lewis, London-street, Fitzroy-square 

Bennett, R. jun. Dukinfield, serivener. (Smith, 
Manchester ; Capes, Holborn-court, Gray's- 
inn 

Bird, T. Liverpool, broker. (Fisher, Liver- 
pool; Chester, Staple-inn 

Blackburn, B. Gnosall, Staffordshire, grocer. 
(Heming and Co, Gray’s-inn ; Stanley, New- 


rt 

Blomfield, J. Fleet-market, innkeeper. (Rus- 
sen, Crown-court, Aldersgate-street 

Booty, M. Nodehill, Isle of Wight, wine-mer- 
chant. (Griffiths, Newport; Anderson and 
Co. Quality-court, Chancery-iane 

Braddock, J. Macclesfield, silk-manufacturer. 
(Grimsditch and Co. Macclestield; Bell and 
Co, Bow Church-yard 

Brearby, R. Rochdale, flannel manufacturer. 
(Baker, Rochdale ; Hurd and Co. Temple 

Brewster, T. Wades Mill, Herts, miller. (Wey- 
mouth, Chancery lane ; Bond, Ware 

Britten, W. jun. Northampton, leather-seller. 
(Howes, Northampton; Jeyes, Chancery- 
lane 

Buckley, J. Manchester, cotton-manufacturer. 
Rooth, Manchester; Hurd and Co. Temple 

Carmichael, J. Birmingham, dealer. (Jones, 
Size-lane 

Cather, W. Liverpool, merchant. (Crump, 
Liverpool ; Battye and Co, Chancery-lane 

Chaffin, C. Wotton-under-Edge, clothier. (Be- 
van and Co. Bristol; Bourdillon and Co, 
Cheapside 


" Childrens, C. C. Brighton, builder. (Bennett, 


Brighton ; Bennett, Tokenhouse-yard 
Coleman, W. Essex street, victualler. (Rush- 
bury, Carthusian-street 
Cook, H. Witney, Oxon, grocer. (Westell, 
Witney ; Helder, Clement's-inn 
Coopey, R. Gloucester, grocer. (Matthews, 
_. Gloucester ; A’Beckett, Golden-square J, 


Cotterill, C. G. St. John-street, provision-mer- 
chant. (Nind and Co, Throgmorton-street 
Cranch, W. G. Monkwell-street, feather-mer- 

chant. (Baddeley, Leman-street, Goodinan’s- 
fields 
Crook, J. C. Watling-street, warehouseman. 
(Van Sandau and Co. Dowgate-hill 
Crown, L. Durham, ship-builder, (Holme and 
Co. New-inn 
Culyer, J. Islington-green, baker. (Robinson 
Wallbrook 
Culyer, W. London-wall, harness-maker. 
(Richardson, Cheapside 
Daniel, J. Newgate-street, silk-manufacturer. 
(Clarke and Co. Old Jewry 
Davies, H. and R. Hampton Bishop, Hereford- 
shire, corn-dealers. (Gough, Hereiord ; Ro- 
binson, Walbrook 
Davis, M. J. Thanet-place, Strand, boot- 
maker. (Collyer, Lyon’s-inn 
Dawkins, J. Southampton, tailor. (Bryant, 
Southampton ; Slade and Jones, Jolne-street, 
Bedford-row 
Deacon, S, Trowbridge, clothier. (Templer, 
America-square 
Death, J. Woodstock-street, tailor. (Hird, 
Berwick-street 
Denton, W. Canterbury, slater. (Lewis, Can- 
terbury ; Graham and Co, Cnancery-lane 
Deudney,T. Brighton, coal-merchant. (Brough 
Shoreditch 
Dobson, J. and W. B. Huddersfield, bankers. 
(Battye and Co. Huddersfield; Jaques and 
Co. Coleman. street 
Dove, W. Stafford, ribbon maker. (Whitlow, 
os Willis and Co. Tokenhousee 
yar 
Douglas, R. W. G. West Hampnett, coach-pro- 
prietor, (Dully, Clidford’s-inn 
Dowding, C. Stepney, cooper. (Overton and 
Coombe, Tokenhouse-yard 
Drake, F. New-street, Covent-garden, baker. 
(Fawcett, Jewin-street 
Dyer, J. and Swayne, J. Gravel-lane, wool- 
stapler. (Dawes and Co. Angel-court 
Early, H. and T. Minories, dealers. (Knight 
and Co. Basinghall-street 
Edmeads, R. Atkins, T. and Tyrrell, G. Maid- 
stone, bankers. (Scudamore and Co. Maid- 
stone; Wildes, Lincoln’s-inn-fields 
Edwards, C. Cambridge, money-scrivener. 
(Coe, Hatton-garden 
Kiford, Sir W. Bart. Tincomb, J. and Clarke, 
J. W. Plymouth, bankers. (Tink, Devon- 
port ; Church, Great James-street, Bedford- 
row 
Elliott, T. Nottingham, cabinet-maker. 
Fearnhead, Nottingham; Webb and Co. 
irmingham ; Hurd and Co, Temple 
Etheridge, P. B. Norwich, manufacturer. 
(Smith, Verulam-buildings; Barnard, St. 
Andrew's, Norwich 
Field, J. Lambeth-road, victualler. (Henson, 
and Co. Bouverie-street 
Fiestal, A. Great Surrey-street, Blackfriars- 
eats merchant. (Jay and Co. Gray’s-ion- 
place 
Finden, J. Upper Jobn-street, architect. (Hen- 
son, Bouverie street 
rae, J. Taunton, draper. (Chester, Staple- 
an 
Fisher, R. Low Hesket, Cumberland, draper. 
(Dobinson, Carlisle: Helder, Clement’s-inn 
Ford, W. Exeter, nurseryman. (Brutton, Old 
Broad-street ; Brutton, Exeter 
Franklin, J. Dartford, druggist. Pe 
» and Co. Gravesend; Clare and Co. Old 
Jewry 
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Fruer, S. City-road, builder. (Clarksons, Es- 
sex-street, Strand 

Gardner, J. Smallwell, Durham, victualler. 
(Dunn, Princes-street ; Wilson, Newcastle 

Garlick, T. Fleet-market, undertaker. (Par- 
son, Bow Chureh-vard 

Gay, J. Quadrant, Regent-street, engraver. 
(Sare] and Son, Berkeley-square 

Gibbon, A., W. F., and R. Old City Chambers, 
merchants. (Ogle, Clement’s-lane, Lombard- 
street 

Giberne, A. and S. New Bond-street, milliners. 
(A' Beckett, Golden-square 

Graham, J. jun. Brigham, Cumberland, inn- 
keeper. (Fisher and Son, Cockermouth; 
Fisher, Watling-street 

Gregory, T. B. Drummond-street, Euston- 
square, painter and glazier. (Bostock, 
George-street, Mansion-liouse 

Grosvevnor, W. L. sen., W. L. jun. Chater, E., 
and Rutt, C. Cornhill, stationers. (Gregson 
and Co. Angel-court, Throgmorton-street ; 
Fellows, Rickmansworth. 

diye, HI, Bath, stationer. (Jay and Co. Gray’s- 
inn-square, 

Gye, J. Waibrook, stationer. (Clarke, Gray’s- 
inn-square. 

Habgood, W. St. John-street, Clerkenwell, 
grocer. (Partingtom, 'Change-alley 

Hanwell, J. Clare-street, linen-draper. (Min- 
chin, Verulam-buildings, Gray's-inn 

Harker, J. C. Old Bond-street, jeweller. 
(Young, Poland-street 

Harris, J. Norwich, bombazine-dresser (Poole 
and Co, Gray’s-inn-square ; Parkinson and 
Co. Norwich 

Harrison, T. Fleet-market, victualler. (Har- 
mer, Hatton-garden 

Harrop, T. Mancbester, merchant. (Kay, 
Manchester 

Harwood, W. C. Crown-street, Soho, grocer. 
Hardwick, Lawrence-lane 

Hickman, EK. Lombard-street, bill-broker. (Ro- 
binson and Co. Charter-house-square 

Higgs, N. Pimlico, brewer. (Florance, Fins- 
bury-square 

Higgs, N. and Hobbs, R. Pimlico, brewers. 
(Turner, Perey-street 

Hobbs, R. Duke’s-row, Pimlico, brewer. (Flo- 
rance, Finsbury-square 

Hope, T. Lawrence-line, merchant. (Rymer 
and Norris, Manchester ; Norris, Bedford. 
row 

Hopkins, J. Tooley-street, currier. (Sandown, 
Dunster-court, Mincing-lane 

Hooton, R. and Wilkes, W. Birmingham, iron- 
founders. (Farris, Surrey-street ; Benson, 
Birmingham 

Horn, J. Liverpool, block-maker. (Hinde, Li- 
verpool; Chester, Staple-inn 

Horstall, W. Wakefield, Yorkshire, spirit-mer- 
chant. (Battye and Cv. Chancery-lane ; 
Stringer, Horbury 

Houghton, T. and Trueman, T. Radford, Notts, 
machine-makers. (Capes, Holborn-court ; 
Williams, Notts 

Hughes, C. Anglesey, shopkeeper. (Clarke 
and Co. Chancery-lane ; Roose, Amlwich 

Hughes, W. Mill-wall, and Ord-street, Poplar, 
ship-builder. (Hutchinson, Crown-street, 
Threadneedie-street. 

Jackson, J. jun. Ilketson, Derbyshire, rope- 
maker. (Paterson and Co. Old Broad-street 

Jarritt, C. Bath, hatter. (Mackay, Bath; 
Fisher, Queen-street, Cheapside 

Jarvis, J. Brompton, tailor. (Tanner, Basing- 
hall-street 

Johnson, G. and H. H. New Bond-street, en- 
gravers. (Heywood, Bristol; Bourdillon 
and Co. Cheapside 

Kay, T. Hulme, Lancashire, kd gen 
(Pickford, Manchester; Milne and Parry, 
Temple 

Keily, J. St. James’s-street, milliner. (Cooke 
and Co. Clement’s-inn. 


Kenworthy, E. and Brannell, J. Liverpov!, 
merchants. (Radeclifle and Co. Liverpool ; 
Adlington and Ce. Kedford-row 

King, W. Upper Park-place, carpenter. (Shut- 
ter, Milbank-street 

Knife, J. jun. Harp-alley, broker, (Richard- 
son, Cheapside 

Knight, A. Maldon, Essex, tailor. (Crowder 
and Co. Lothbury 

Knight, KE. and Wilkinson, J. Great Horton, 
worsted-spinners. (Ward, Leeds; Robin- 
son and Co, Essex-street 

Knowlton, D. Store-street, draper. (Gates, 
Cateaton-street 

Knowles, L. and L. and S. H. Gomersal, mer- 
chants, (Carr, Gomersal; Evans and Co, 
Hatton-garden 

Lake, J. Broad-street, Golden-square, tailor. 
(Jager, King’s-place, Commercial-road 

Lewis, H. Newport, Monmouthshire, tallow- 
chandler. (Prothero and Co. Newport; 
Platt, Lincoln’s-inn 

Lewis, J. and Ecroyd, M. Royton, Lancashire, 
cotton-spinners, (Hurd and Co. Temple ; 
Seddon, Manchester 

Lingham, ‘T. ‘Tower-hill, wine-merchant, 

« (James, Bucklersbury 

M‘Crum, J. and Ainsworth, E. Liverpool, 
brewers. (Norris, Liverpool; Chester, 
Staple-inn 

M‘Guekin, Hl. St. Martin’s-lane, wine-mer- 
chan&® (Whittington, Dean-street, Finsbury- 
square 

Maidlow, J. Portland-town, Regent's Park, 
builder, (Carlon, High-street, Mary-le- 
Bone 

Manfield, W. sen. Bristol, baker. (Rossers, 
Giray’s-inn-place ; Langley, Bristol 

Menzies, J. Charles street, Manchester-square, 
tailor. (Hallett and Co. Northumberland- 
street, Mary-le-bone 

Mias, B. M. Berner'’s-street, upholsterer. 
(Saunders and Bailey, Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square 

Milnes, J. Huddersfield, Yorkshire, dealer. 
(Rixon, Jewry-street 

Milward, J. and Lynch, J. G. Upper Thames- 
street, dealers. (Eastham, Lawrence-lane 

Monks, IT’. Upper Clapton, bleacher. (Willett, 
Essex-street, Strand 

Morice, C. and Lohr, W. L. Norwich, manu- 
facturers. (Simpson and Co. Norwich ; Tay- 
lor, Holborn 

Morland, H. Dean-etreet, spirit-merchant. 
(Popkin, Dean-street, Soho 

Morris, D. Robinson, F. and Watson, E. Liver- 
pool, turpentine-distillers. (Crump, Liver- 
pool; Battye and Co. Chancery-lane 

Morris, J. Jun. Oxford-street, wine-merchant. 
(Hill, Welbeck street 

Morton, A. and C. Rodick, A. and E. L. Wel- 
lingborough, bankers. (Hodson and Co, 
Wellingborough ; Hodson, St. John's-street- 
road. 

Murgatroyd, J. dealer, Halifax. (Thompson, 
Halifax; Wigleworth and Co. Gray’s-inn- 
square 

Newton, I. Trowbridge, Wilts, ‘chair-maker. 
(Pole and Co. Gray’s-inn-square ; Livit, 
Bristol 

Nicholas, J. and J. Leatherhead, brewers. 
(Walker, Kingston; Chester, Newington- 
butts 

Ochsenbein, H. Regent-street, silk-mercer 
(Yallop, Suffolk-street, Pall-mall 

Olivant,J. and Cooper, W. Queen-street, Cheap- 
side, warehousemen, (Watson and Co. Fal- 
con-square 

Oliver, J. M. Bishopsgate-street, shoemaker. 
(Score, Tokenhouse-yard 

Oliver, W. Hamilton place, Battle-bridge, 
builder. (Green and Co. Sambrook-court, 
Basing hall-street 

Osborn, G. sen. and G, jun. Howes, R. and 
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Smith, C. Northampton, bankers. (Jeyes, 
Chancery-lane ; Jeyes, Northampton 

Pagan, J. Norwich, draper. (Stratton, Shore- 

te 

Parker, J. and J. Manchester, cotton-manufac- 
turers. (Law and Co. Manchester; Adling- 
ton and Co. Bedford-row 

Peacock, J. Blackfriars-road, grocer. (Part- 
ington, ‘Change-alley 

Pearce, J. Chureh-passage, Guildhall, ware- 
houseman, (itobinson, Walbrook 

Pearce, J. Cumberworth, Yorkshire, cloth-ma- 
nufacturer. (Stephenson, Holmfirth, York- 
shire; Battye aad Co. Chaneery-lane 

Philips, T. and 1. Fenehurch-street, boot-ma- 
kers. (Hind and Cotterill, ‘Throgmorton- 
street 

Phillips, FP. and Cutworth, W. Goldsmith- 
street, Cheapside, warebousemen. (Phipps, 
Weaverse’-ball 

Pinnix, E. Emsworth, sheep-salesman. (Pad- 
wrick, Havant; Bromley, Gray’s-inn 

Priddy, T. Uxbridge, victualler, (Hindmarsh, 
Crescent, Jewin-street 

Purchas, T, Old Bond-street, wine-merchant. 
(Parris, Surrey-street 

Ralli, N. di TV. Suffolk-street, 
(Wilks, Finsbury-place 

Ratcliffe, A. East Btonehouse, Devon, spirit- 
merebant. (Taylor, Clement’s-inn; Chap- 
may, Devonport 

Redpath, C. J. Deptford, ironmonger. (Tan- 
ner, New Basinghali street 

Richards, G. St. Ssatilotene, watch-dealer, 
(Nicholson, Perey-street, Bedford-square 

Rockley, J. Thatebed-house-court, inuholder. 
(Harris and Co. Norfolk-street 

Rowbotham, J. Macclesfield, silk-manufac- 
turer. (Bell 
Grimeditch and Co. Macclestield 

Rumboll, F. H, Walcot, coach master. (Hodg- 
son, Bath ; Hughes, Clifford’s-inn. 

Savery, F. Bristol, broker. (Gordon, Old 
Brond-street 

Schmidt, J. Ball-court, Cornhill, bill-broker. 
(Bireh and Garth, Broad-street 

Seett, C. Cornwall, serivener. (Cardale and 
Co. Gray's-inn 

Somers, (. Liverpool, broker. (Houghton, Li- 
verpool; Adlington and Co, Bedford -row 


merchant. 


Shaw, 1D. Upper Seymour-street, beaker. (Au- 
trey, ‘Took's-cou:t, Carsitor-street 
Shaw, J. Gower-street coal-merchart. (Dic- 


kins and Co, Queen street, Cheapside 
Shea, H. Dowgate bill, merchant. (Darrow 
and Vincent, Basinghall-street 
Shew, J. Theobald's-row, broker. 
Co. Red Lion-square 
Shoerrock, J. Over-Darwen, Lancaster, grocer. 
Nevill aud Co, Blackburn; Milne and Co. 
emple 
Sidwell, S. Shepton Mallett, innhelder. (Berke- 
wy. Lincoln’s-inn ; Craddock, Shepton Mal- 
ett 
Smith, FP. Catherine street, oilman, (Harrison, 
Walbrook-buildings 
Smith, J. Bristol, cabinet-maker. (Bush and 
Co. Bristol; Holme and Co, New-inn 
Smith, W. Broad-street, Ratcliffe, plumber. 
(Baddeley, Leman-street, Goodman's-fields 
Smith, W. and Richards, T. Manchester, tai- 
lors. (Kaye, Manchester; Capes, Gray's- 


(Smith and 


an 

Sotheby, S&S Wellington-strect, Strand, auc- 
tieneer. (Hurd and Johnson, ‘Temple 

Stephens, S. Cornhill, ceffee-honse-keeper. 

Stewart, W. Pall-mall, commercial-agent. 
(Knight, Kennington ; Popkin, Dean-street, 


Swain, T. South Collingham, miller. (Hodg- 
kin-on, Newark; Hale and Co. New Bos- 
well-court 

Sweet. A. Bitton, coal-dealer. (Wasborough, 

Bristo! ; Clabon, Mark-lane 





and Co. Bow-chureh-yard ; 





BAN KRUPTS., 


Sykes, L. and Dury, T. Bucklersbury, ware- 
housemen. (Burra and Neild, King-street, 
Cheapside 

Theobalds, J. Cambridge, builder. (Jabram, 
Cambridge ; Smith and Co, Hatton-garden 

Thorp, W. Great Carlisle-street, builder. (Car- 
lon, High-street, Mary-le-bone 

Todd, C. Upper Lisson-street, coal-merehant. 
(Younger, Jolin-street, America-sqnare 

Tovee, W. and Jeapes, G. Peckham, builders. 
(Overton and Co. Tokenhouse-yard 

Toovey, D, Watford, Herts, corn-dealer. 
(Grover and Stuart, Bedford-row 

Towerson, T. Todboles, Cumberland, miller. 
(Helder, Clement’s-inn ; Walker, White- 
haven 

Triggs, H. Hampstead-road, copper-plate- 
printer. (Dacie, Throgmorton-st reet 

Tucker, E. Middleton-street, Clerkenwell, 
quill-merehant. (Van Sandau and Tyndale, 
Dowgate-bill 

Turner, R. London-road, blacking-mannfac- 
turer, (Jay and Byles, Gray’s-inn-place 

Turner, W. Cheapside, printer. (Fry and Co. 
Cheapside 

Varley, T. Stanningley, Yorkshire, cloth-ma- 
nufacturers. (Battye and Co. Chancery- 
lane ; Lee, Leeds 

Walker, J. Manley House, Kennington-com- 
mon, schoolmaster. (Van Sandau and Co. 
Dowgate-hill 


Watson, T. W. Newcastle, merchant. (Arnot, 
West-street, Finsbury-cireus 
Watts, G. Nottingham, frame-smith. (Enfield 


and Co. Nottingham ; Holme and Co. New- 
inn 
Webb, W. Salisbury-street, wine-merchant. 
(Lock, Arundel-street 
White, I. Isleworth, schoolmaster. 
Poland-street 
Whitford, S. Gloucestershire, victualler. (Poole 
and Co, Gray's-inn ; Pallin, Bristol 
Wooster, J. K. Middie-row, straw-hat-manu- 


(Young, 


facturer. (Rooke, Charles-street, Covent- 
garden 

Yorkston, G. Tottenham-court-road, cheése- 
monger. (Coleman, Tysoe-street, Spa- 
fields 


” DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY. 


Barber, J. King’s-row, Dog-row, Mile-end, 
builder 
Barlow, S. 
ebants 
Booty, M. Modehill, Isle of Wight, wine-mer- 
ehant 

Bratt, 8S. Macclesfield, silk-manufacturer 

Chappell, J. H. Hamilton-row, Battle-bridge, 
smith 

Cooke, S. Dublin, coal-merehant 

Cotterill, C. J. St. John's-street, provision- 
merchant 

Deudney, T. Brighton, coal-merchant 

Elliott, T. Nottingham, joiner 

Fisher, J. Taunton, draper 

Furley, F. Minchinhampton, cooper 

Groves, W. Worthing, cabinet-maker 

Gregory, G. Brighton, victualler 

Hickman, E. Lombard. street, bill-broker 

Horton, 8. and H. Kidderminster, ironmongers 

Habbard, W. jun. White-lion-court, merehant 

Jardine, R. Wigan, linen-draper 

Millward, J. and Lynch, J. G. Upper Thames- 
strect, dealers 

Oliver, W. Salford, draper 

Osbaldeston, E. Hertford, grocer 

Sotheby, 8. Wellington-street, auctioneer 

Stansfield, J. Halifax reed-maker 

Stockham, W. Bristol, baker 

Taylor, J. and Collinge, T. Castleton, Lanea- 
shire, roller makers 

Titley, I. jun. Bath, salt-refiner 

Webb, W. Salisbury-street, wine-merchant 


and S. Old Broad-street, mer- 
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Ashwell, J. Nottingham, De- 
cember 22 

Atherton, T. and Dann, J. Li- 
ne Dec, 19 

Aubert, N. B. Lioyd’s Coffee 
House, Dec. 31 

Barnes, W. Richard, G, Cum- 
berland, January 19 

Batters, J. Southampton, Feb. 


en J. Houndsditch, Jan. 

4 

Bedford, C. Manchester, Dec. 
29 


Beesley, F. Bedwardine, Dec. 
26 and Jan. 10 

Benelli, J. B. Quadrant, Jan. 
14 

Berrowe, J. Allensmore, He- 
reford, Dec. 24 

Blood, E. E. L. and Hunter, T. 
Aldersgate. street, Dec, 24 

Bridges, J. and Den, J. Bris- 
tol, Jan. 17 

Brooman, J. Margate, Jan. 13 

Brown, P. Scarborough, Dec. 

—" S. Oxford-street, Dec. 


Briektand, T. Langley, Bucks, 
Jan. 

Barn, 3. ~~ 7, Dee. 20 

Burraston, W. Wescssten tien 
26 and Jan, 13 

Butler, J. Milk street, Dec. 26 

Butler, J. Whitechapel, Jan. 
14 


Cannon, J. Liverpool, Dec. 20 

Chambers, E. Cullompton, 
Granger, H. C. Kingsbridge, 
Chambers, R. jun. Broad- 
hambury, Devonshire, Jan. 
4 


Chasteney, W. Bunwell, Nor- 
folk, Jan. 4 

Cheetham, D. Stockport, Dec. 
20 


Clark, G. B. New Shoreham, 
Jan. 7) 

Clarkson, J. Gracechurch- 
street, Dec. 10 

Coe, W. Billingsgate, Dec. 20 


Compton, W. Birmingham, 
Jan. 3 

Coppard, J. sen. Mitcham, 
Jan, 21 


Crisp, C. and Harding, J. 
Bristol, Dec. 29 

Croaker, C. Crayford, Dec. 31 

Crosstield, E. M. Liverpool, 


Jan. 18 
Davies, G. Haverfordwest, 
an. 
Davies, S. Great Surrey-street, 
ec, 31 
Davison, J. Gutter-lane, Dec. 
10 
Davison, J. St. George's Cir- 


cus, St. George’s-fields, 
Jan. 7 
Dixon, F. and Fisher, £. 


Greenwich, Dec, °4 
Dunean, J. — 

Stepney, J an. 
Edmans, J. 


Warwick-lane, 
Jan. 10 
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DIVIDENDS. 


Erwood, W. and Crofts, R. 
Distaff-lane, Jan. 28 

Eveleigh, F. and S. South- 
wark, Jan. 7 

Forsaith,S, Shoreditch, Dec. 31 

Frampton, G. Weymouth, 
Jan. 9 

Freeman, T. and Jones, H. H. 
Worcester, Dec. 26 and Jan. 
10 

Garsade, T. Stockport, Jan. 4 

Gibson, J. South-street, Fins- 
bury-square, Dec. 24 

Gilbert, J. A. George-lane, 


Jan, 7 

Glover, T. Gutter-lane, Jan. 3 

Goodwin, J. Holt, Worcester, 
Dec. 24 

Gough, BE. Sedgley, Stafford, 
Dec. 27 

Grant, C. Cushion-court, 
Broad-street, Jan. 14 

Greening, W. Hampstead, 
Jan. 7 

Gregson, W. Kingston-upon- 
Hull, Jan. 10 

Guth, - jun. Shad Thames, 
Dec. 

ébsack ‘y. Denton, Sussex, 

. 2 


+» G. Kingston-upon- 
Hall, Jan, 10 

Hampson, R. and T. Liver- 
pool, Jan. 13 

Hanbury, T. Cateaton-street, 


Jan. 4 

Hart, G, Church-street, Dept- 
ford, Dec, 20 

Hattersley, M. Harrogate, 
Yorkshire, Dec, 20 

Hatfield, H, Abingdon-row, 
Dec. 31 

Hatton, R. and Jackson, J. 
sen. Poulton, Dec, 28 

Heath, W. Lower-street, Is- 
lington, Jan. 10 

Hodge, H. Wilkes’s-place, 
Hoxton, Dec. 17 

Hodson, J. Liverpool, Jan. 18 

Horsley, J. Newcastle-upon- 


Tyne, Dec. 28 
— J. Cheltenham, Dec, 
l 


Harry, J. Liverpool, Jan. 9 
Jay, J. Regent-street, Jan. 7 
Kaye, W. and Dyche, H. 


Manchester, Jan, 2 
Ketland, T. and Adams, J. 
Birmingham, Jan. 4 
Kitchen, R. and Amery, J. 
Liverpool, Jan. 2 
Leeming, R. Threadneedle- 
street, Dec. 3 and 17 
Lyney, J. jun. Limehouse, 


an. 7 
- J. Manchester, Dec. 
~— and Co. Berners-street, 


Dec 


Millard, J. Cheapside, Dec. 20 
Millward, R. Longnor, Dec. 
l 


=o T. Battle-bridge, 


2 
Moore, J. Bristol, Dec. 17 and 
Jau. 5 


Moreton, J. 
Jan. 4 

Morgan, W. Lianelly, Brecon- 
shire, Dec. 23 

Newcomb, R. Cannon-street, 


Manchester, 


an. 7 

Oldacres, W. Lea Grange, 
Leicester, Dec, 27 

Pearson, C. Brentford, Dec. 
13 

Pearson, 
Dec. 20 

Peet, G. and P. Gutter-lane, 
Cheapside, Jan. 10 

Pine, T. and Davis, E. Maid- 
stone, Dec. 31 

Pittock, W. Dartford, Dec. 20 

Preston, w. Newcastle- upon- 
Tyne, Dec. 26 

Prodgers, E. Ludlow, Dee, 22 

Pullan, R. Leeds, Jan. 3 


C. Grosvenor-place, 


Richardson, J. Liverpool, 
Jan. 16 
Ridgway, J. Macclesfield, 
Dec. 28 


Roberts, T. A. Crovdon, Jan. 7 

Robson, G. Lombard-street, 
Dec 7 and 17 

Ronaldson, J. J. Broad-street- 
place, Dec, 31 

ne J. Sculcoates, Jan. 
ll 


Sanderson, W. W. J. Lom- 
bard-street, Dec. 20 

Sargant, W. Sheffield, Jan. 14 

Scott, W. Pall-mall, Dec. 17 

Selfe, J. New-court, Wilts, 
Dec. 28 

Shepherd, W. Sloane-terrace, 
- ec. 

Simpson, 
Jan. 3 

Smith, W. and Atkinson, J. 
jan. Aldermanbury, Dec. 17 

Spencer, J. M. C = ene Wy- 
combe, Dec. 

Storr, J. ‘Churwell, Yorkshire, 
Jan. 3 

Thackeray, J. Garratt, Jan. 12 

a J. Liverpool, Jan. 


— G. P. Regent-street, 


an, 7 
Tonge, G. W. B., E. J. Cham- 
bers, Dec. 20 
Townsend, D. and T. Wilton, 
Wilts, Dec. 28 
Vaile, W. Newington-cause- 


way, Dec. 17 

Wakeford, J. W. Bolton-le- 
Moors, Dec. 20 

Walker, A. sen. and Co. Bir- 
mingham, Jan. 3 

Westwood, J. Brierley, Here- 
fordshire, Dec, 22 

Wheatley, E. Leicester-square, 
Dec. 17 and 24 


Willian, M. Old Bailey, Dee. 


R. Crown-court, 


Wilson, R. Pontefract, Dec. 

Woodcock, T. Lashingham, 
York, Jan. 3 

Worthington, J. Manchester, 
Jan. 10 

Wren, T. London-wall, Jan. 3 

Wynne, G. Stafford, Dec, 19 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
LONDON, DECEMBER 28, 1825. 


‘The restoration of confidence, ef- 
fected in a chief measure by the meet- 
ing of the great capitalists of the me- 
tropolis, at the Mansion House, a fort- 
night ago, bas proved of the utmost 
consequence in the commercial and 
trading world. Volumes of speculation 
might be written upon the subject ; but 
it is infinitely more satisfactory to 
know that the panic has subsided, that 
public credit in every quarter remains 
sound, and that trade will soon flow as 
quietly as ever in its accustomed 
channels, 

Cotton Woot.—Owing to the nu- 
merous failures of bankers and others, 
little or no business has lately been done 
in Cotton; but prices are jd. to !d. per 
pound lower in East India sorts, and 
° to jd, in Brazil and other Cottons. 

e follov.ing are the particulars :— 
50 Pernambucco, fair, 12\d. per pound, 
in bond ; 30 Para, middling, 9\d. ditto ; 
140 Surats, ordinary to fine, Sid. to 6d. 
ditto; 130 Bengals, 5}d. to 64d. ditto ; 
20 Madras, fair to good, 6jd. to 6jd. 
ditto. 

Suaar. —The raw Sugar market was 
firm last week, and the sales made sup- 
ported the quotations :—Jamaica, &c. 
62s. to 74s.; Antigua, &c. 60s. to 72s. ; 
Bengal, in bond, 30s. to 40s.—Strong 
Sugars for refining have been enquired 
for, and sales made at 63s. to 65s. for 
brown, and 66s. to 68s. per cwt. for 
middling.—In Refined Sugars, ordinary 
lumps have been sold at 80s. per cwt., 
but in general refiners demand 81s. to 
82s. per cwt. Several parcels of 
Crushed Sugars, of middling quality, 
have been taken for the Mediterranean 
and other markets at 40s, to 43s. per 
ewt.—Havannah Sugars have been en- 
quired for, but holders refuse the pre- 
sent offers; 800 chests were lately 
shipped for the Mediterranean market, 
which reduces the stock in the docks to 
3570 chests, making nearly 4000 less 
than at this time last year. 

Corrss.—Foreign Coffee is rather 
lower:—St. Domingo at 54s., and 
Brazil, 53s. to S4s. per cwt. Plantation 
Coffees have been enquired after for the 
home trade, and prices firmly sup- 
ported. 

Inp1G0.—Prices nominal ; little or 
no demand; market very dull.—The 
prompt day of the Company's Indigo is 


postponed to the 17th of March, 1826, 
on condition of a further deposit of 25 
per cent., and interest at the rate of 5 
per cent, being paid.—The Company 
may also postpone the sale declared for 
the 17th of January next at the earnest 
request of the buyers. 

Tea —Stationary. 
enquired for, 

Tosacco.—Trade dull; few orders 
from the Continent ; business deing for 
the home trade limited. 

Paovisions.—The market inactive: 
Trish Butter, 86s. to 948.; Dutch and 
Flemish, ditto, 80s, to 100s.; Dorset 
and Cambridge, ditto, 58s, to 60s. 

O1Ls.— In Seed or Fish Oils little al- 
teration, Rape, Seal, and Sperm rather 
lower. 

Hemp, FLax, AND TALLOW.—Hemp 
and Tallow have advanced II. to 21. per 
ton, in consequence of the news of the 
death of the Emperor of Russia.—Flax 
without alteration, 

Daves and Dravysavtrigs.— Market 
in an inactive state. Several parcels 
of goods have been forced on the mar- 
ket for cash, on terms so low, that the 
contract price has not transpired. 

TimBeR AND Deats.— Prices de- 
clining in consequence of the large 
quantity imported. 

SPICES AND CAMPHIRE.—At a sale 
on the 23rd, by C. W. Albrecht :—580 
Bags Black Pepper, at 41d. to 5}d. per 
pound; 5 bags White, ditto, 3s. 6d. ; 
24 casks 10 chests Mace; 14 casks, 
58. 1d, to Ss. 2d.; remainder, 4s. to 
4s. 4d.; 27 casks Nutmegs, for export- 
ation only, 2s. 9d. to 3s. 2d , ord. 2nds. 
2s. to 2s, Id. ; 48 Mats Bourbon Cloves, 
for exportation only, Is. 9d. to Is. 11d. ; 
556 chests Camphire, part sold at 81. to 
81. 7s. per cwt. 


AVERAGE — OF CORN. a 

s. d. s. d. 

Wheat - 64 8 | Peas - 48 3 
Rye - 48 6, Beans - 4511 
Barley - 41 11 Oats - 211 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 

31 0 
49, 0 
443 0 
sui 0 
503 0 
7) ee 
4s} 


Twankays are 


Amsterdam 12 7} Gibraltar 
Rotterdam 12 8| Leghorn - 
Antwerp 12 8} Genoa - 
Hamburg 37 5| Naples’ - 
Paris - 25 35] Lisbon - 
Bourdeaux 3 60; Oporto - 


Vienna - 10 6) Rio Janeiro 0 
Madrid - 3680|Dublin - 9 O 
Cadiz - 364 0) Cork - 9 0 


“len i tel ee = ee 


o * 
Ane nh a 


eee 
7 onmconagemnt ca wet 
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PRICES OF SHARES 
At the Office of Epmonps and Wotre, No. 9, Change Alley, Cornhill. 












a a OOOO Ek 
sean nonlin stil aaa i iam aaa ae ti 


Per Div. per Per bie. 
Share Ann, Share. |per Ann. 
Canals. SB. & 1B.’ @ ais. & @. 
Atlantic and Pacific Mining BOGE cosecécocevccceceses 3.445 2 
and Trading ..........-- = _ Royal Exchange........++| 278 8 
Ashton and Oldham ....--. 240 6 DU FivO.ccc ceccccece 220 8 10 
Birmingham (1-8th sh.)....| 340 12 10 Dd Meednseeceeecaesses 27 lo 
Bristol Ship ...... covccece } dis. _ Union cecerceccesecesseues 44 1 
Chesterfield .....ceeceseee| 120 6 10 United Emp. and Cont. Life) — 5 per ct. 
Coventry .ccccesscccececs 1200 44andbs.|/| Literary Institutions. 
Derby eeeeeee eee@erter ** 225 y 10 London eee eee eee esate 31 — 
Edinburgh and Glasgow .. _ -- Russel ....ccccccccccces. 9 _ 
Forth and Clyde ......-...| 559 20 Metropolitan....se..seeees) par 
Glamorganshire ..........| 300 13 12 8 Mines. 
Grand Junction .......+...| 300 10 & 30s b.|/Tlalpuxahua, or Green and 
Grand Western......+++++.| 14 _ BURSUOY Be ccccccccceccs 35 pr — 
Grand Surrey ..... ccoccee, 90 2 Arigna Iron & Coal Compy.| 3 dis — 
Grand Union..........+... 29 — an shecaenteesceadese i 6 dis _— 
Hereford and Gloucester .. —_ MOE conccecccccsgces 4 dis _ 
Huddersfield .....6...e00+. 25 l Anglo Mexican... ........ par om 
Kenret and Avon..... ecoee) 25 10 l United Mexican New...... 4 pr _ 
Kensington ...c.cececesees| 70 Real Del Monte Mines,Mex.} 450 pr - 
Lancaster ..cccccccccccess 42 1 10 PEO P cccocccece coecees _ _ 
Leicester and Northampton 98 4 British United............. _ — 
Monmouthshire ..........| 220 10 General South American ..| — _ 
Oxford ..cccccccesecesece| S00 SB & be. PP OrRVIAM ..ccccccccccccess I — 
Regent’s......ceresccccese| 47 _— Colombian ............00. 4 _ 
Thames and Medway......} 15 -- SERRE AGRE l _ 
Ditto lst Loan ,........... _ 2 10 Chilian Anglo............. 2 
Ditto 2nd Loan............ = 2 Rio de la Plata............ ! 
Ditto 3rd Loan.......... | — 5 IPeruy ian and Clilian...... 2 _— 
Ditto 4th Loan............ = 5 ere 2 — 
Warwick and Birmingham | 280 ll lent La Paz & Peruy. Ass.) 3 _ 
Docks. EEE RES EE _ — 
London weccrccocccoseseee| 86 410 Consolidated.............. _ -- 
West India .......eceeee ««| 207 10 Scotch Mine Stock ........ — = 
East India ..ccccccscccsess 102 8 DOUNUE EEUU o50c6dn6deeees l ~- 
Commercial....cccccsessees| 71 310 UI SIO cc odhovccseces 104 _ 
Bridges. Cornwall and Devonshire ..) — _ 
Hammersmith ....scceeee0) 35 — Gas Lights. 
Southwark .......- ecccees 10 _ Gas L. & Co. Chart. he 594 3 lo 
Vauxhall ....ccccscccsece| 30 1 5 City Gas Light Company...| 75 pr| 9 0 
Railways. Ditto New...c,.ccccccocee) 45 pr] & 0 
London and Northern. ....) — = EEE cece © seeepeces _ 2 
London and Bristol........ - — Brentford ........00. eoee _ ~ 
Birmingham and Liverpool.| par -- Bath Gas cccccccccccccece 16 16 
Bath and Bristol.......... — — BPMN SOGM os ccccccocede -- 4 
Cheltenham .........+++..- 78 oo Brighton Gas ...ccceees 15 1 4 
W ater-works. Do. New .sseseces eccce lo 12 
East London.....-eeseeees| 128 5 10 Bristol ..ccccccccccccccee! DD 1 6 
Grand Junction ..........| 78 3 Ditto (from Oil) . oseoceseee 7 _ 
West Middlesex ........--) 72 215 COMCTUETY oc ccccccccce cool 62 3 
York Buildings ..........) 35 110 Cheltenham ..... ....... 75 210 
Insurances. ilk biden accsuevedess 75 i 
Alliance British and Foreign} 11} _ NS bad dccbwcdasane 35 2 
Ditto Marine...e.ceceveess| 9 pr. oa Edinburgh Oil ..... ...... _— _ 
Palladiam ccccccccccccscce| @ Gis.| 1 7 Exeter .....  Secaevadeqes 70 5 
Alblon. cocccccccceccccccce, & 210 GRGIROW cd caccccce Hdseds 60 210 
Atlas COCO e eee eee eeeee 8 9 Ipswich COCO emer eee 12 12 
Bath ccccccccccccccaseeds] = 40 EDGES dees “easbecbireietan 240 lo 
Beacon ..scccsccessseccee| par 5 Leeds (from Oil) .......... — om 
Birmingham Fire ....+-..| — 20 EAVGTGOEE ccccccctccnece 318 10 
British ..cccccccccccccccs| 47 3 Maidstone .....c.ssceccess 63 3 
Do, Commercial Life...... 4 5 Norwich (from Oil)........ 2! 1 
County ....cccccesccccece, 55 2 10 SDEMEOEED Scaccocceneessia 55 3 
Ditto Annuity ...eeeeeess| § dis. 10 ee 36 112 6 
Eagle eeeeeree ee eeteeeeeee 4 5 Wakefield Cee eee eee eneeeee 42 9 10 
European ....+e.se eoeeee| 20 l BOEN oe ccccccccesccucdec 16 = 
Ditto New 2. ....-ceecees] — 2 Miscellaneous. 
GODE wccecesecceecseeess| 160 , [rish Provincial Bank...... 24 _ 
Guardian ..cccccocssseees| 19 -—- Hibernian Bank .......... = - 
Hope ccccccccccssccccveccs 5 5 6 Australian (Agriculture)..| 11 pr — 
Imperial Fire .......+++..] 110 5 Colombian Pear|Fishery Ass. — 
Ditto Life ...ccesecccceees| IDR 8 General Steam Navigation. —_ 
Kent Fire ....0..ceceeeee) 70 210 Metro rs 40 2 
Ditto Life eeeeeteeereeee . == =< Gold CCC CC Cee eee ee eee 1 — 
Law Life .. -cescccccooees Jl a British R Rock & Patent Salt _ 
London Fire........++- oe} 23 1 Patent Brick .............. _ 
London Ship .....eee++..| 2 - Imperial Plate Glass ...... _ 
Norwich Union «......++..] 50 110 Medway Lime and Coal... — oe 
Provident ...ccecccscsceee| 22 is Rio de la Plata Agricultural - 






















































































DAILY PRICES OF STOGKS, 
From the 25th of November, to the 25th of December, 1825. 


| Bank (3 °Pr. C.)3 Pr. C.134 Pr. C,/34 Pr. C, N4Pr.c Long India | India Kx. | Consols, } 
Stock. | Red. | Cons, Con. d, *“*| Annuities. | Stock. | Bds, (Bills, |for acct. 
































219 4 |91g 1 1 3 dlpar 4d/8 
3 orf ior 1003/20 3-16 193 250 4 2 a2 8 dsjS4g : 
boise af =i 100 7-16 19 1G 12 dia 14 d)X3 
1 24,89 bi99 251 17 15 alé 18 i824 
! 2 rhs! 19 18 15 d|l0 164/84 
2 a 101 3)19 2484 [16 10 djl7 6 d\83 . 
t 4 3 15d 
4 20 3 ds p| 8 6 dj84 
or 3 20 1-16 19 2 5 aI 10 @ 
bed s 19% 20 1-16 2 dis R 11 d/83 
iF 90 294 201-16 4 10 dis |S 13 d|84 
2 9 20 19% 8 12 d/9 20 d\s4 
83/3941 8 193 15 20 djl4 224/83 
#98 8 2 19% 17 35 djl0 314/84 
4 4 -3 aie 
2 134 34 40 dj38 5 d 
85 40 55 d/38 134)81 
7 183 "9 50 70 d|32 5 djso 
6 i9 18 68 80 dj32 5 djs2 '" 
3 19 18 70 80 d|40 68d/8ip ' 
80} 18 f 70 80 d}47 854|8) L 
? ind 19) 85 20 d|85 35d|79 ti 
‘86 7 1994 8/19 25 10 d}20 35d\81 7 
63.855 73/99 = 84) 194 3-16 20 15 d|35 254/80 : 
87 set 73199 84/194 9-16 20 15 d|25 18d/s) 





All Exchequer Bills dated prior to Uctober, 1824, have been advertised to be paid off. 


JAMES WETENHALL, 15, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 
From the 20th of November to the 19th of December, 1825, 
By Messrs. Harris and Co. Mathematical Instrument Makers, 50, High Holborn. 
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renner nnn ener SSS 
The quantity of Rain fallen in the month of Nov., was 2 inches and 18-100ths. 

TLE 
Shackell, Arrowsmith, and Hodges, Johnson's-court, Flect-treet. 


